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TO THE 


- Virtuous and moſt Ingenious | 


Edw. Hungerford Eſq; ; 


-'SIR,” AL 
Orking Car more Tuſtrate every - 

the braveſt of Perſons, than -t0 

a7" atcordling to thei Maxim of 
Provence ard Virtue. Many Men are'Wiſe ' 
2 Picture; and notably Learnedin T rifles 3 . 
but when they come to Buſineſs, of mo more 
uſe than a Sun-Dial in a Grave. But that 
3s the beft Philoſophy which teaches Men 
Prudenter agere, rather then Sa pienter 7 
Copitate: 

If the World wah ſpend that time in 
ative Philoſophy, and is the Study of 
things 'of ſolid uſe and benefit, that they 
conſume in Cobweb-Learning, #o catchy. - 
Flies; People would be niore Fudicious and. 
K mowing «t Twenty Tears of Age, than 
uſually now they are at Seventy. F 

_ Provetes (Bke- Miries of Gald, a _ 


TheEpiſtle Dedi catory:! 
fanmnd but in few Places; and though it \is 


41-yet in the Ore, attive Philoſophy will 
refize it : To Think well, is only to Dream. 
. well ; but it is well-doing that perfedy the. 
Work. . As Virtue 5s the lufre of Action,: 


- {o Aion ts the life -of Virtue, + 

. This Little -Manual, if-zou pleaſe tp 
Read 5) Sobeihy end Proftewhe Prive 
ciples contained in it, { though you may 
have Ereted a fair StruFture of Know- 
ledge zo your ſelf, yet} I dare fuy; it wilt 
build you a Story higher. + | 
+, 4be Converſation .iof Men, 7s 4 good 
E xpedient 40 {ultivate and \Emproueyour 
Parys. : Reading of Books may. wake you: 
Learned; 6=t it is. Converſe «nd Buſineſs: 
#hat makes Men W le.  :: 


>The Theory of that Learning which the. 


World bath for many Tears admixed, ſerves: 
only to diſpute Piety and Truth out of the; 


Church ; Juſtice #4 Honeſty ous of the . 


OLA OTITIS IEREP 
Of thas, Valevtinian-4nudLucious Exe 
perors of Rome, had: Experience, when. 


they termed Learning the Plague and. Poy<: 
fon of « Kingdom z exd-Lycurgus was. 
10t - far  from-this Opinion, -when he Eſta-.. © 


| blifhed 1gnorancs in his Republick. 


The Epiſtk Dedicatory. | 

If: we conſaltthe Regiſteriofe Tamesy, we: 
ſhell, find that Seditions «nd Revolutions 
Hereſites ang:8chilms, bave vob aupawhtis” 
beet fo frequent: arin:;Commonwealthss* 


where this'kind of Learning was in gread* | 


Eſteem, and even when it Triumphed moſt+ 
Ambition 4nd Pride march always :ix the 
Reer of- great Knwwleds; whereas we have. 
obſerved that thoſe that are not to0-Leats: 
ned, are commonly the beſt Subjeits, and 
the Wilſeſt 2nd Honeſteſt Mey. 4 
- There are many that are great Opinia-' 
tors, aud bigh.iu their own Conceits ;- bi. 
you may take.the Elevation of their -Patts;) 
without a Jacob's Staff : Theſe Men thiph: 
when they heve read Ariſtotle's Phyſicks 
_ and Politicks, they have exaitly ſurveyd: 
the great Round of Nature, Fathom'd. 
the Moon ; and that they know by what 
Strings; «ud por what Pins, Wheels and: 
Hinges, the whole Univerſemoves: Where: 
as, if-they, had ſeriouſly ſtudied Natute,. 
and  Aftive Philoſophy, they would, no 
more-value all the Learning they now have, 
then we.do the wagging of 4 Straw at the: 
Antipodes. - Thefe Sophiſters. arelike Die. | 
* Ogenes's Archer, that could hit any Mark" 
but the Right ; or like ſome Perſons, who 
L A3 /ean 


LEXANDER\,but # was his own Con- | 


_. 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory.” 
can grve «good Ground to others, but can-" 
nt Boul themſelver: Whereas the Phito-' 
Sophyof a Wiſe Man is Honefte vivere ; | 
Prudenteragere, Alterum non Exdere 3 
ſuum cuique tribuere. 

' Some part of this Manual was formerly 
Dedicated to « Perſon of great Hononr ind 
Merit, who is ſince Dead; and you being 
the next Heir to all his Vertues,' no Mar 
hat « jufter Title to Humane Prudence: 
then your ſelf. \ 

- This will ſerve you, as the Philoſophers - 
Mirror, #0 dreſs your ſelf by ;, to Tune your 
Paſſions ;, endif any thing be amiſs, to COr- | 

Nothing will add a greater Ornament to | 
908," Or render you more renowned, than 


' Learning and Virtue. 


When Alexander 'had defeated the Av-\- 
my of Darius; amongH the Spoils there 
was found his Cabinet, ſo Rich, and of | 
ſuch Vatue, that s Diſpivte aroſe,” what to | 
lay init s Alexander /#ia, I'll foon en |! 
thatDiſpute, T' lay Hower's Works in | 
it : Such an efteers he had for Learning. 
it was Philip h# Father that made hims A- 


$$ Fg 
- _— 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
du #4 Prudence that gave him the Ti-- 
the of Great. p36 

: Riches you may make Friends; by 
Honour and great Places, oblige many ; but 
by _ Vertues you may oblige the whole 
Wort. 


Private Mex for their Vertues, have 
been mate Kings 4nd Kings for their Yi- 
ces have been Depoſed, End 

Riches 9945 be Wafted, Honour Lo#, 
bet Vertue will make you Immortal, be- 
cauſe it ſelf is ſo. 

Tou have made a fair Progreſs in your 
Studies beyond your Years ; if you proceed 
' in that Courſe, you will be the Glory of the 

/ Ape you live in. | 
 Alphonſus, 1hat Incomparable K;ne of © 
Spain, Sicily, and Naples, was ſo dewo- - 
| ted1o his Studies, aud had ſuch an Honour 
: for Learning, that for his Creſt, he gave 
4 Book open: If you will be a Prince, 
imitate that Great King. 


i Non 3 caſo & virtute anzi e bella arte. 


Hs ruach 45 you excel others in Fortune, 

n- | fo muchougbt you to excel them alſoin Vit-. 
 ] is... Nang a ai =® 

" The 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory: £ 


The Nobleneſs of your Stock, is « = 
e7. 


to Virtue ; and if Virtue could have 
propagated, you had. been one of the mot 


* Virtuoss Perſons inthe World. 


After you have made your Progreſi through 


4 Courſe of Virtue, imitate the Induſtrious. 


Bee, and gather from the Flowers thoſe 
things which afterwards may be uſeful and 
ſerviceable to you. | 


Apgeſilaus wes asked what Youth ſhould 
learn ? That, ſaid he, which they ſhould 


uſe when Men. —_— 


T will not detain you any longer at pre- 
ſent, then to intreat you to look into this 


Mirrour : 4s made-up of other, Mens Cri-. 


ſtals, and my own Errors; wherein you 
ray ſee what you are, as well as what you 
eught to be. | | 


Worthy Sir, A 
L am Your Faithful Friend | 


WW. de Britaine. 
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Humane Prudence, 


OR THE 


Art by which a Man may 
Advance Himſelf and his 
Fortune. 43 


, P 
SECT IL 
| of STUDY. 
| ; @NS2IN Ingenious, and an Induſtrions 
v4 Youth ſeldom fails 'of being fol- 
4 5 | low'd' with 2 Virtuons, and a 


Ad Happy Life : You are now en- 
Mf tring upon a Publick Stage, 
where every Mortal acts his 
1 part; what yours may be I 
ut. | knownor; bur-be ir whar it will; whether of a 
! Prince or of a Beggar, ir muſt be your Care rodiſ- 
3 > the Lot that Providence hath affigried you, 
; witha good Grace.” "n | | 
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Never 
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2 Humane Prudence. 


Never puzzle your Head with the Phantaſtical 
Quirks of rhe Schools : As how many Angels can 


dance upon the point of a Needle ; or beat your 


Brain abour the Proportion berween the Cylinder 
and the Sphere, though Archimedes highly valu'd 
bimſetf nponthe Invention. 
Neither will ir become you to quarrel pedanti- 
cally abour the Orthography ofa Word ; as whe- 
ther to write Fw/ix, with a Diprhong, or an (e) 
fimple ; bur rather attend to the Senſe and Mean- 
ing of things, Whar is it to us how many Knots 
Herctiles had in his Club, or wherher Penelope was 
honeſt or not ? Let every Man mind his own Buti- 
nes, and do his own. Duty. A wiſe Man will 
employ his Thoughts upon things ſubltanrial, and 
uſeful. Ir is not for a Philoſopher, and a Man of 
Lerters, to peſter his Brains with idle Punctillio's, 
and Cavils : That ſupertine, curious ſort of 


- Learning Ggnifies no more than a ſplendid Foppe- 


ry, to no manner of purpoſe. Whar are we the 
better for thofe Studies thar furniſh us only with 
unactive Thoughts, and uſeleſs Diſcourle, and 
teach us only to think and ſpeak ? 

Knowledge is the Treaſure of the Mind ; Dil- 
cretion the Key ro it : And it illuſtrares all other 
Learning, as the Lapidary doth unpoliſh'd Dia- 
monds. 

It ought to be a great Part of our Study and 
Buſineſs, as well ro unlearn what we have been 
raughr amiſs, as ro acquire the Knowledge of ber- 
rer things: And this muſt be before the Error, or 
the Miltake become habirual to us ; for the Im- 
prog of Education are ftrong and laſting. 

hey grow up with us from the Cradle, and go 
along with us ro the Grave. Thar's the beſt 
Knowledge, in fine, that makes us good rather 
thari learned ; which conſiſts, in a great Meaſure, 

Is, in 


: © 
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Humane Prudence. 3 


in the governing of our Apperites, and in the run- 
ing of our Aﬀections ; ſo as to keep them-in Hare 
mony, One tro another. b-4 

Meraphyſical Speculations are bur the Spider- 
work of Whimſical Heads. They are ſubtle and 
Delicate : Bur, ar the beſt, they are but Pleaſure 
withour Profit; like a Flower without a Roor | 
Philoſophy pays no Scores » 

It was pur to Antiſthenes, what he got by his 
Learning His Anſwer was ; Thar he could ratk 
ro Himſelf, wirhour being beholden ro others for 
the Delight of good Company. Ir is no ſmall 
Happineſs for a Man to keep all Quiet within 
Doors, and to entertain himſelt Comfortably with 
his own Thoughts : Provided always that you ſu- 
peradd Obſervation and Experience to your owe 
Facylties; a way of learning as far beyogt” that 
which is gor by Precept, as. the knowledpe of iz 
Trayeller exceeds that which is gor by a Map. 

The-whole Univerſe is your Library : Conyer- 
ſation, living Studies ; and Remarks npon them, 
are your beit Turors. 

Books give us the tirt Notions of things,and con- 
tribute Materials towards the Structure of a beau- 
tiful Palace ; bur it's the krowledge of the World 
which reaches us rhe Archirecture, and ſhews us 
the Order and Connexion of Things, and gives us 
the Reputation of Wiſdom in all our Actions. 

In any Art or Science to be firit in Eminency, is 
a great Advantage ; for thoſe thar cone after, will 
- counted bur Imitators-of thoſe which went be= 

ore. 


Hence ir is, that any part of Philoſophy penned 


by Hermes-Triſmegiſtus 3 any Script of Geograph 
" bearing the Name of Aneximander 3 any Mubcal 


Compoſition Sung by Amphien to his Harp; any 
piece of Mathewaticks faid to be Writ by Zoro- 
| B 2 : aſtes 


4 | Humane Prudence, 


aftes ; are ſeverally reputed. the beſt,as well as the 
Works of the firſt. 

An illiterare Perſon is the World in Darkaeſs, 
and like to Polyphemus's Statue with the Eye our. 

I envy none that know more than my elf, bur 
pity them that know leſs. | 

othing doth more dignife a Perſon than 
Learning, and no Learning makes a Man more Ju- 
dicious'than Hiſtory: Which givesan Antedat&ro 
Time, and brings Experience without Gray Hairs, 
and. makes us Wiſe at the Coſt and Expence of 
others. 

Study well rhe Book of Nature, which is more 
worth than all the Volumes in the Univerſe: And it 
Iyes open to all: roo ; though: read, or underftuod 
bur by few. To deal freely with you, I am nor 
much concerned at the burning of Prolomy's Libra- 
ry at Alexandria ; and I ſhould not have been 
much more, if I had ſcen itin its Urn : For a Mul- 
titude of Books is bur a diverting Diltraction of 
the Mind ; whereas the Treaſury of Nature enter- 
tains us with an inexhauitible Variery of Marter, 
Since the Diſcovery of the Uſe and Virtue of the 
Loadſtone, there is nothing methinks, bur Study 
and Induſtry may find our. | 

In matters cognoſcible and framed for our Di- 
quiſlition, Application muſt be our Oracle ; and 
Reaſon our Apolo. Not ro know things out of our 
Reach, is the Jmperfe&tion of our Nature, nor 
Knowledge ; for Mortal Eyes cannor ſee beyond 
' their Horizon. 

True Knowledge values things by Weight and 
Meaſure, and not by the diſtin&tion of Words and 
Authoriries. | 

Truth is known bur of a very few, whereas 
ialle Opinions go current with the reſt of the 


' World. 
Stu- 


: Humane Prudence. F 


Study robe eminent : Mediocrity is below a 
brave Soul : Eminency in a high Employment, 
will diſtinguiſh you from the Vulgar, and advance 
you into the Catalogue of Famous Men :. To be 
eminent in a low Profeflion, is to be great in lit- 
tle, and ſomething in nothing. | 

There was a Man who preſented to Henry the 
Great of France, an Anagram upon his Name, 
( Borbonius ) which was Bonus Orbi, Orbus Bont ; 
the King asked him whar ir meant, he told him, 
Thar when his Majeſty was, a Huponot he was Bo- 
14s Orbi, bur when he turned Catholick he was 
Orbus Boni ; a very ſine Anagram, ſaith the King ; 
I pray what Profeflion are you of ? Pleaſe your 
Majeſty I am a maker of Anagrams, bur I am a 
yery poor Man: I believe ir, faid the King, for 
you have taken up a Beggarly Trade, 

I would nor have you likea Friperers Shop, that. . 
hath many Ends and Remnants in ir, bur never a 
good Piece, 

A Smartterer in every thing is commonly good for 
nothing. X 

och a Hundred and Eighty Years ſince; 
Greek and Necromancy were one and the ſame thing 
with the common People: And it was not only 
ſcandalous, but dangerous to be learned. - 

I have ſomewhat wondred, that Pope Paul the 
Second, ſhould declare them ro be Hereticks , 
which pronounced rhe word Academy, the Seat of 
Oracles and Learning. 

, However I ſhall have a ſingular Regard for 
them thar bring any new Invention or Diſcovery to 
the Republick of Learning. | 374 

I Honour Carpus, or thoſe others whoever they 
were, who were the firſt Diſtoverers of the Medi- 
cal Efficacy of Quick-filyer ; they | have thereby 
. rehiev'd more dittreſſed — than if __ 

3 ha 
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had built many Infirmaries or Hoſpitals. 

I much admire the rare Invention of the Micro- 
ſcope and Teleſcope, and muſt pay my Thanks 
tothe Authors of them, (of which Antiquity gives 
us not the leaft hint.) By the ailiftance of theſe 
Dioptrical Glafſes, yon may obſerve the curious 
Mechaniſm and excellent Contextnre of the Mi- 
nuteſt Animals, and that in theſe pretty Engines, 
( by an incomparable Contraction of Providence ) 
are lodged all the PerfeQions of the largeſt Crea» 
tures; fo that were Ariſtozle now alive, he might 
write a new Hiſtory of Animals, for rhe firſt Tome 
of Foography is ſtill wanting, the Naturaliſts hi- 
therro having only deſcribed ro us the larger and 
more voluminous ſort of them, as Bears, Bulls, 
Tygers, &c. while they have regardleſly paſſed by 
the Inſectile Autcmata, with a bare mention of 
t2zir Names. 

There is a new World of Experiments left to 
the Diſcovery of Poſteriry ; bur ir hath been the 
unhappy Fare (which 1s great pity) of novel 
Inventions to be undervalued ; witneſs that excel- 
lent Diſcovery of Columbus, with the Contempt he 
underwent both before and after ir. 

But ler nothing diſcourage you ; Worth is ever 
at home, and carrieth its own Welcome along 
with-it: Your own Virtues will ennoble you, and 
he that has a great Mind wants nothing to make 
hm grearer. 

Ir 1s the Ruin of many Men, becauſe they can- 
not be beſt, they will be nothing ; -and if they may 
not do as well as they would, they will not do as 
well as they may. 

' Fortune is like the Marker ; if you can ftay a 
brtle, the Price will fall. 

_-Ler-great Actions encourage greater ; and ler 
Honour be your Merit, not your Deiign, 
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Humane Prudente. 


SECT. Il. 
Of Relzgion. 


Ink not your ſelf with a Faction, but joyn 
with all Chriſtians in a Communion. 

Make not your ſelf of a Party, nor an Aſſertor of 
Opinions in Faſhion. Value no Man bur for his 
Probiry, and for living up to the Rules of Piery 
and Juſtice, If Integrity does not make you proſ- 
perous, it will at leaſt keep you from being miſera- 
ble : For no Man can be truly Religious, rhar is 
not likewiſe conſcienciouſly juft and honeft, Now 
Holineſs is the moſt prevailing Intereſt in the 
World, for God is on that fide, Briefly, I wiſh 
the Chriſtian World Unity in the Fundamentals 
that are neceſſary, Liberty in things indifferent, 
and Charity in all things. 

I know there are many things obtruded upon 
the World, as Oracles of Heaven, thar fignifie no 
more than Chears and Impoſtures : Bur wife men 
are not any longer to be entertained with Znig- 
ma's, fince God hath ſaid, fiat Lux, 

I muſt confeſs, I have nor Faith enough my ſelf 
ro ſwallow Camels, nor can I perſwade my reaſon 
ro become a Dromedary ; ro bear the whole Lug- 
gage of Tradition, or the Fables of rhe Alcho= 
ran. 

Faith may exceed Reaſon, bur not oppoſe ir ; 
and it may be above Senſe, bur nor againſt ir : 
Thus while Faith doth aſſure me thar I Ear Chriſt 
effectually, Senſe doth aſſure me thar I ſee Bread, 
and taſte 1t really : For thongh I oftentimes ſee nox 
thoſe things thar I believe, yer I muſt ſtill belieye 
thoſe things that I ſee, 

B4 [ 
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I can pay no reverence to a gray headed Error : 
And as Antiquity cannor priviledge a Milake, fo 
Novelty cannot prejudice Truth, 

There is nothing in it ſelf more excellent than 
Religion, bur to raiſe Quarrels and Diſputes abour 
it, 15 to diſhonour it. It's admirable ro me, thar, 
that which was deſigned tro make us happy in ano- 
ther World, ſhould by its Diviſions make us moſt 
miſerable in this; and that what was ordained 
tor the ſaving of Mens Souls, ſhould be perverted 
to the raking away of their Lives. I do not like a 
Religion that, like Draco's Laws, is writ in 
Blocd. | | 

I never was diſaffected to any that were of a dif- 
ferent Perſuaſion from me in point of Religion, bur 
wiſhed them Liberty of Conſcience, ſo far as they 
made Conſcience of that Liberty ; and I never un- 
derſtood the Logick of convincing a doubting Con- 
ſcience with Sword and Piſtol, I never was ſo ri- 
gid a Cenſor as10 damn all thoſe which were nor 
within the Purlieu.of rhe Church : for my Charity 
hopes for a Reſerve of Mercy even for the very Pa- 
gans themſelves. . _. | 

I never affected any Schiſm, being againſt a 
main Article of my Faith, viz. The Communion 
Saints, , which makes the. Church Militant and Tri- 
umphantone Pariſh.. ;, _ | 
I never Idoliz'd the Theorems of the Schools ; 
bur I muſt confeſs, that wium Auguſtinum mille Pa- 
tribus, unam Sacre Scriptures paginam mille Auguſt i- 
s prefero. I value St Auguſtine more than a thou- 
ſand of the Fathers, and one fimple Page of Hoiy 
FY/rit more than a thouſand St. Anſtines. Fe 
; Thar Religion ro me ([eemetrh beſt, which is moſt 
reaſonable ; eſpecially if we conlider how much of 
Intereſt, and the ſtrong Impreflions of Education 
there is in that which many call Religion, Nor 
that 
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that we are to try the Articles of our Creed by the 
Touchſtone of Ariſtotle. 

Be content with a ſingle Faith in God, the Com- 
forts of a good Life, and rbe Hopes of a better wp 
on true Repentance ; and take the reſt upon the 
Authority of the Church. 

In things neceffary go along with the Ancient 
Church; in things indifferent, with the. preſent. 

Though you have ſome Opinions and Notions 
of your own, yer yield ( as the Orbs do for the or- 
der of the Univerſe) to the great Wheel of the- 
Church. 

Let it be an Article of your Faith, ro believe as- 
the truly Catholick Apoſtolick Church believes ; 
and the great Rule of your Practice, to live as the 
Law directs. | , | 

A found Faithis the beſt Divinity ; a good Con- 
ſcience. the beſt Law, and Temperance the beſt 
Phy fick. | | 

Ler nor your Faith, which ought ro ſtand firms. 
upon a ſure Foundation, lean over-hardly, on a- 
well-painted, rotten Poſt. 

If in Scriprure ſome Points are left unto us lefs-- 
clear and poſitive, be content ; it is that Chriftians + 
might have wherewith ro exerciſe Humility in 
themſelves, and Charity rowards others. | 

Never wreſt the Scripture to maintain a Truth, 
for fear Cuſtom in time ſhould bring you ro wreft ir. 
to an Error. Ws 

Be careful not to exaſperate any Sect of Religi- 
on ; rigour ſeldom-makes il! Chrittians better, bur 
many times it makes them reſerved Hypocrites.-., 

Zealdoth well in a private Breaft, and Modera- 
tiorfIn a publick Stare. 

Set Bounds to your Zeal by Diſcrerion,-tq Er-. - 
ror by Truth, ro Pafſion by Reaſon, Io Diviſions 


_ by Chariry, 


A - By | Nexyer» | 


| Never venture on any aCtion unleſs you bri 
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Never contend over paſſionately for Ceremo- 
nies ( which are bur the Caburbs.of Religion) to 
the diſquier of the Church : Ir's berrer for the 
Church ro be without ſome Truths, than ro have 
no Peace. 

_—_—_— animus eFt pulcherrimus Des cultus. 

[| you deſign ro make your ſelf happy, look to 
your Thoughts bef6re they come to Deſires ; and 
Enrertam no Thoughts which may bluſh in Words. 

The beſt way ro keep our wicked Thoughts is 
always to be employed in good ones ; let your 
Thoughts be where your Happineſs is, and let 
your Heart be where your Thoughts: are ; ſo 
chough your Habiration 1s on Earth, your Conver- 
farion' wilt be in Heaven. 

Ler your. Thoughts be ſuch to your ſelf, as you 

need nor be ' aſhamed ro have God know them ; 
and Words ſuch ro God, as you need not be afham- 
ed Men ſhould hear them. 
; It was one of Pythagoras's Symbols, De Deo logui 
fine lumine nefas eſto: I muſt confeſs, I cannor 
think of God without an Extafie, or ſpeak of him 
without a Solcecifm. 

If your endeavour cannot prevent a Vice, let a 
timely Repentance attone for it; with rhe ſame 
height oe defire thou haſt ſinned, with - the like 
depth of ſorrow thou muſt repent ; thou that haſt 
finned ro day, defer not thy repenrance'rill to mor- 
row : He that hath promited pardon to thy repen- 


ance, hath nor promiſed life rill thou repent. 


Make uſe of time if thou loveſt Eternity; know 
efterday: cannor be recalled, ro morrow cannot 
be aſſured : To day is only thine, which if ence 
loſt, is loſt for ever, | | | 
Ler all your aCtions be 4 Deo, in Deo, ad _ . 

@ 
ro it ; nor reſt ſatisfied, unleſs you carry from 
__ = Be 
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m, 


Fear to do any thing againſt that God whom, 


holy Exerciſes and Devotion, Ie, | = 
Have a, care of the leaſt Tempration which, 


like a great Ciry, is ſeldom belieged, bur it's ta be0. 
JE; 
which over-hears you, an Eye which over-lees 


And he that dares ſometime be wicked for his 
Advantage, will be always ſo, if his Intereſt re- 
uire 1t, |; 


| <Quod dubitas, ne fecery, | Let 
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Let thy Eſtate ſerve thy occaſions 3 thy occaſi- 
_ thy ſelf ; thy ſelf, thy Soul ; thy Soul, thy 


"Be not ſollicirous about Fame, for that lyeth in 
the Power of Many ; bur to rake care of Conſci- 
ence, is a ſhort Work; for that is in the Power of 


ne. 
_— of the time paſt, ro Obſervation and 
Reflection ; time preſent, ro Duty ; and time ro 
cothe, ro Providence. 

Your rime makes the richeſt part of the pub- 
lick 'Treaſure.; eyery hour you miſ-ſpend of rhar, 
is & Sacriſegious Theft committed. again't your 
Country. , 

Conſider the ſhortneſs of your Life, and certain- 
y of Judgment, the great Reward for the Good, 
5nd ſevere Puniſhment for , the- Bad ; therefore 
make even. with Heaven by Repentance ar the 
end of every day,” and fo you ſhall have but one 
day ro'repeat of before your Death. 

Haveall the Wiſdom of the World, Knowledge 
of Tongues and Languages ; if. you be not acted 
by .the Mazims of. true Piety and Holineſs, 'tis 
but' Sapienter ad Infernum deſcenderc. 

'" Religion lyes:not ſo much in the underſtanding 
48 itn the practice : Ic's to no purpoſe ro talk like 
Chriſtians, and live like Inftdels ; this was it, that 
made a famous Heathen Philoſopher ſay, That 
there was nothing more glorious than a Chriſtian in bu 
Diſcourſe, nothing more miſerable in by ARtions. 

"He that ſerves God is free, ſafe, and quiet ; all 
his ations ſhall ſucceed ro his wiſh 3; and whar can 
a man' delire more than to want nothing from 
without, and to have all things deſirable within 
himſelf? 

Therefore be careful, -x. That you be always 
employed, 2, Look to the Ine, 3. Reftect up- . 

on 


rx 


n_ 
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on your ſelf ; Vita eſt in ſe reflefio : Beams in Re- 
flection are horreit, and the Soul becomes Wile by* 
looking into it ſelf. 

In the Morning 1 frequently conyerſe with the 
Dead, at Noon with the Living, at Night with 
my Self; yer don't trouble my Head with much 
reading of Books. 

When I contemplate the great Volume of the 
Univerle, in every Page of it, I obſerve ſuch excel- 
lent Theorems and Maxims of Wiſdom, thar all 
Books to me are uſeleſs, 


—C 
—_—_—_— 


SEC 1. UL 
Of Loyalty. 


NE: your Duty ro God, I adviſe you, that 
you be Loyat to your King: Never ſell Ho- 
nour r& purchaſe Treaſon, \ 
A ſecure and. happy Subjection is more ro” be 
eſteemed than a dangerous and faQiious Liberty. 
Government is the greateſt ſecuriry of Freedom ; 
for as Obedience in Subjects is the Princes Strength, 
ſo is the ſame their own Safety. mts 
Therefore they who weaken the ſoveraign Pow- 
er, weaken their own Security. Ft 
Never ſuffer the Dignity of his Perſon to be flur- 
red ; for the moſt effeftual Method of Diſobedi- 
ence, is, firſt to ſully rhe Glory of his Perſon; and 
then to overthrow bis Power. ' 
| As Rebellion is a Weed of haſty growth, ſo it 
will decay as ſuddenly ; and -that Knor which is 
- united in Treachery, will eaſily be diſſolved by 
Jealouſies, : 11 


| R—_s——_—_— 
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Great Crimes are full of Fears, Delays, and 
frequent change of Counfels ; and rhat, which in 
the Projection ſcemed full of its Reward, when ir 
cometh ro be acted, looks big with danger. 

It becomes all diſtoyal Perſons to conſider, thar 
when thofe who employed them have effectuared 
their impious Deſigns, they will either diſdain the 
Inftruments as uſeleſs, or deſtroy them, as dange- 
rous. | 
Charles the V.- during rhe diflerence between the. 
' Imperialiſts and the French, made ufe of the Duke 
of Bourbon againſt his Lord and Maſter, Francs the 
I. who for his Infideliry, had purchaſed the Ha- 
tred of Men; after the Arrival of the Duke ar rhe 
Emperor's Court, C.e/ar having entertained him 
with all friendly Demonſtrations, ſent afrerwards 
ro defire the Houſe of one of his Noubles to lodge 
him in: Who anſwered the Meſienger with a Ca- 
ftilian Courage, That he could not but gratify hy 
Maſters Demand ; But let him know ( ſaid he ) that 
Bourbon ſhall no ſooner be gone out of the Houſe, but 
I will burn it ; 4s being infetted with by Treaſon 
and Infamy ; and thereby made unfit for Men of Ho- 
nour to dwell im. 

He' that entertains a dangerous Deſign, purs his 
Head into a Halter; and the Halter into his 
Hands, ro whom he firſt imparts the Secret. 

And Events have aſſured us, that the People, 
after they have ſeen the Inconveniencies of rheir 
own aCtings, they will return that Power which 
they gained by their Rebellion, ( buy-could nor ma- 
nage 1t )to its proper place, before it becomes rheir 
Ruin ; for unbounded Liberty will deftroy ir felf. 

And-lter me tell you, the ends of the Common 
People, if nuſled up in Factious Liberty, 'are much 
different from the Defigns of Soveraign Princes. 


Man- 


| 
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Mankind js highly concerned to ſupport thar, 
wherein their own ſafety is concerned, and ro de- 
ſtroy thoſe Arts by which their Ruin isconſulted. 

Submiſſion to your Prince is your Duty, and 


| Confidence in his Goodnefs will be your Prudence. 


Wharſoever a Prince doth, it's to be preſumed 
that it was done with great Reaſon ; if he com- 
mands any thing, every one is bound to believe 
that he hath good reaſon ro command the ſame : 
His Actions are manifeſt, but his Thoughcs are ſe- 
cret : Ir's our Duty co tolerate the one, and nor ro 
murmur againſt the other : For the Books of 
Kings are written in dark Characters, which few 
can uncipher ; and their Actions like deep Rivers, 
whereof we ſee the courſe of the Stream, but know 
not the Source, or the Botrom on'r. 

The Command of Princes is nat to be diſputed, 
bur obeyed ; examine. not what is commanded, 
bur obſerve it becauſe it is commanded. 

Ler no prerence of Conſcience render you diſa- 
bedient to his Commands; for Obedience to your 
Prince, is part of your Duty rowards God. - 

And Conſcence is not your Rule, but your 
Guide ; and fo far only can Conſcience juſtify your 
Actions, as it is ir ſelf juſtified. by God and his ſa- 
cred Word. | A 

] have ſeen Loyalry ſuffer Puniſhment due to 
Rebellion, and Treaſon receive the Rewards of 
Fideliry ; yer for all that, I'll be Loyal, and force 
my paſſage ro the Service of my Prince, though 
the way were paved with Thorns and Serpents, 

A Loyal Subject ( like a good Soldier ) will ſtand 
his ground ; receive Wounds; Glory in his Scars; 
and in Death ir ſelf love his Maſter for whom he 
falls; with this Divine Precept always in his 
Mouth ; Fear God, Honour the King. 


Re- 
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Remember thar Kings have long Hands, they 
carch afar off, and their blows are dangerous 
within Reach. 


SECT 8. V. 
Of Converſation, 


<J HE love of Society is natural ; bur the choice 
of our Company, is matter of Virtue and 
Prudence. 

The Converſation of Wiſe Men is the deſt Aca- 
demy of Breeding and Learning : It was not the 
School, bur the Company of Epricurws, that made 
' Metrodorus, HermaRius, and Polyenus fo Famous. 

To hear the Diſcourſe of wife Men delights us, 
and their Company inſpires us with noble and ge- 
nerous Contemplarions. 

When I happen into the Sociery of rwo or three 


wiſe Men, I think my ſelf as happy as if I were in * 


the [Lyceum of Ariſtotle, or the Stoa of Zeno. 
'Ler your Converſation therefore be with thoſe 
' by whom you may accompliſh you ſelf beſt ; for 
irrue never returns with fo rich a Cargo, as 
'when ir fers Sail from ſuch Continents: Company, 
like-Climares, alter Complexions :' Andill Compa- 
ny by a kind of Contagion, doth inſenfibly infect 
-us ; ſoft and tender Natures are apt to receive 
any Impreffion : Alexander learned his Drunken- 
_ of Leonides, and Nero his Cruelty of his Bar- 

r, , | 
I dare not truſt my ſelf in the hands of much 
Company ; Inever go abroad fo as to come home 
again the ſame Man I went our ; ſomething or 
other that I had put m order is __ 
; OMe 


_——_ 
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ſome Paſſion that I had ſubdued gets head again ; 
and it's juſt with our Minds, as it's after a, long 
Indiſpoſition with our Bodies; we are grown ten- 
der, and the leaſt Breath of Air expoles us to a 
Relapſe. 

Keep company with Perſons rather above, than 
beneath your ſelf; for Gold, in the ſame Packer 
with Silver, loſeth both of irs Colour and 
Weighr. £1 | 

Bur be careful that you do not twiſt Intereſt 
with great Men grown deſperate, whole Fall hath 
been Ruinous to their wiſeſt Followers. 

Therefore 'tis well ſaid by the Spaniard, Tra la 
fogo con & Calderon. 

Men of large Souls, and narrow Fortunes, are 
not for your Converſation ; for they ſeldom bleſs 
their Owners with Moderation ; their Friends 
with Happineſs, or the Place they live in with 
Peace. | OY 

Ear no Cherries with great Men, fof'h will 
caſt the Stones in your Eyes; like Fire at a diſtance 
they give-Warmth, bur if roo near, they burn. 

He is Wiſe, or will ſoon be ſo, who keeps ſuch 
Company : Bur. he that lyeth with Dogs, riſeth 
with Fleas, 

Retain your own Virtues, and by Imitation 
Nartutralize other Mens ; bur ler none be Copies co 
yn, longer than they do agree with the Original : 

rudy to gain Reſpect, not by little Oblervances, - 
bur by a conſtant fair Carriage. 

. Hear no ill of a Friend, nor ſpeak any of an 
Enemy ; believe not All you hear, nor ſpeak All 
you believe. 

Say what is Well, and do whart is Better ; be 
what you appear, and appear what you are. 

Approve your felf ro wife Men by your Virtue, 
and take the Vulgar by your Civiliries, 


Per- 
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Permic not your Humours ro grow tart, 
though you be on the Lees of Fortune : Be of a 
quiet and ferene Deportment ; for any violent 
courſes are like hor Waters, ( that help at a 
plunge ) but if they be ofren uſed, will ſpoil the 
Stomach. 

Give nor your Advice or Opinion before re- 
quired, for that is ro upbraid the others Ignorance, 
and to value your own Parts over much : Neither 
accuſtom your ſelf ro find fault with other Mens 
_ for you are not bound to weed their Gar- 

ens. | 

Be nor Contradictious, for Contradiction paſſes 
for an Afront, becaule it's the condemning of the 
Judgment of another ; and ir ſoures the ſweereſt 
Converſation, 

Diftruſt a Queſtioniſt, or an Asker of many 
Queſtions, as an Impertinent or Spy ; for ſome 
Perſons who are forward in asking, do often uſe 
the ſame liberty in telling: In cunning Men they 
aredangerous ; for Queſtions in themare like Beg 
gars Gifts, Sua munera mittit in hamo, which are 
only to draw ſomewhar back again by way of an- 
ſwer, to betray you : You will meer with Men 
whoſe Ears are like Cupping-glaſſes ; for as theſe 
attract the moſt Noxious Humours in the Body, 
ſo the other ever ſuck rhe worſt. Diſcourſes of the 
Company. . 

In Converſation rather practiſe to hear than to 
ſpeak : For you will have this advantage, that 
what is beneticial in the Diſcourſe, you may make 
your own, and more readily diſcover what 1s Falle 
or Impertinent, "Bp; 

Avoid roo much Familiarity in Cohverſarion : 
He that Familiarizes himſelf, preſently loſes the 
Superiority that- his Serious Air gave him: The 
more common things are, the leſs they are _— 
ed; 


—_ > 
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ed: Familiarity diſcovers Imperfections that Re- 
ſervedneſs concealed : Be not roo Familiar with 
Superiors for fear of danger, nor with Inferiors, 
for it's Indecent ; far leſs with mean People , 
whom Ignorance renders Inſolent, infomuchy thar 
being inſenſible of the Honour that is done them, 
they preſume it's their due. 

There is no betrer Counter-batrery againſt 
thoſe, who would pick the Lock of the Hearr, than 
ro put the Key of reſerve in the inſide. 

Never commend any Perſon to his Face, but 
ro others, to create in them a good Opinion of 
him ; neither difpraiſe any Man behind his back, 
but to himfelf, ro work Reformation in him. 

Over-great Encomiiums of any Perſon do not 
ſuir with Prudence ; for 'tis a kind of DerraCtion 
from thoſe with whom you do converſe, and it 
will expreſs Arrogance in you ; for he that com- 
mends another, would have him eſteemed upon his 
Judgment. | 

Nothing will gain you more Reputation with 
the People, than an humble and ſerene Deporr- 
ment. 

A rude and moroſe Behaviour in Converſation, 
1s aS ablurd, as a round Quadrangle in the Ma+ 
themaricks. 

Urbaniry and Civility are a Debt you owe to 
Mankind ; civil Language and good Behaviour, 
will be like perperual Letrers Commendatory unto 
you: Other Virtues have n2ed of ſomewhat to 
maintain them ; Juſtice muſt have Power ; Libe- 
rality, Wealth, &c, Bur this ſers up with no 
other Stock than a few pleaſant Looks, good 
Words, and no evil Actions : Ir's an eafie purchaſe, 
when Fricnds are gained by Kindneſs and Aﬀabi- 


liry. 
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 Pyrrbus being advertiſed by the Romans to be- 
ware of Poyſon, for one of his own Subjects had a 
defign to diſpatch him ; he did then begin to fear 
that he ſhould be conquered by their Arms, who 
had already ſubdued him by their Civilities. 

Hence it was that Magnanimous Don 41phoyſo, 
King of Naples, by forgetting Majeſty but a while, 
lighring from his Horſe to relieve a Countryman 
that was in ſome danger, conquered the Fortified 
Walls of Gaerta, which the Battery of his Guns 
could not have done in many days: He made his 
firſt entry ar their Hearts, and preſently after en- 
tred in Triumph into their City. | 

The Vulgar are as violently carried in their At- 
fections, as they are furious in their Proſecutions : 
The firſt thing that gers their Love ( after a good 
Opinion ) is Courteſie and Generoſity. Ageſilaus 
being asked how one might ger the Love of Men, 
anſwered, by ſpeaking the beſt, and doing what 
Profits then. ' 

Let your Behaviour, like your Garment, be 
neither Streight or Looſe, bur Fir and Becoming. 

Catch not roo ſoon at an Offence, nor give too 
eafie way to Anger ; the one ſhews a weak Judg- 
ment, and the other a perverſe Nature. 

Avoid in converſation, idle Jeſts, and vain Com- 
pliments ; the one being Crepitus ingens, the other 
nothing bur Verbal Idolatry ; Virtue, like a Rich 
Stone, is ever belt when plain ſer. 

Anacharſi: being invited to a Feaſt, could not be 
prevailed with to {mile at the affected Rallieries of 
Common Jeiters; but when an Ape. was brougbr 
in, he freely laughed, ſaying, 4n Ape was Ridicu- 
lous by Nature, but Men by Art and Study. 

Be nor of them rhat commence Wir by Blaſphe- 
my, and cannot be Ingenious but by being Impi- 
ous, © 

To 
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To break Idle Jeſts, is the Suburbs of Vanity, 
and to delight in them, the City of Fools. 

By endeavouring to bg wry the Reputation of 
being Wirty, you loſe the Advantage of being 
thought Wiſe. 

a An Advocate pany in the Senate, and uſing 
| ' many [eſts, Ple;ſtarcus {aid ro him, Sir, you do not © 
conſider that as thyſe that Wreſile, are Wreſtlers at 
laſt : So you by often exciring Laughter, will be- 
come ridiculous your ſelf. 

Jeſts muſt be uſed like Phyfick, yon muſt not ac- 
cuitom others Ears with them too much, for hey 
loſe their Operation by reaſon of the roo muc 
Familiarity they have with the Hearers: If your 
Þ Teſts, like Muſtard, bebiring, as you make others 
afraid of your Wir, ſo you had need be afraid of 
their Memory. Wir is of the ſecond venter to 
Wiildom; or Wir is nothing bur Wildom $kared 
| out of its Wirs, 

q Never put your Countenance or-Words in a 

| Frame, to exprels Bombaſt or profound Nonſence ; 
D——othing doth more depreriate or underyalue a {o- 
ber Perſon. 

This Folly is handfomly derided in an old blunr 


« 


Epigram, where the Fantaſtico thus beſpeaks his; 


Foor-boy, 
/ 


Diminutive, and my defeFzve Slaves / 

Reach my Corps coverture immediately ; / 
" 'Tis my Complacency that Veſt to have, 

T' snſconce my Perſon from Frigidity. 


Fi 


The Boy thought all was Welch his Maſter 
ſpoke ; rill he raild in Engliſh, Rogue, go fetch . 
my Cloak. | No 

"Uſe ſuch Words, as thoſe ro whom you ſpeak, 


underſtand ; otherwiſe you will be as ridiculousas , 
| | Andrew 


{ 
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Andrew Downes, ( Greek Profeſſor in Cambridge ) 
who courted his Miſtris oug of Henry Stephens The- 
faurus. 

I pity that Perſon, who never ſpeaks bur in Mo- 
noſyllables, like Rablais Gray-Frier. 

You will meer with many Perſons, (as I my 
felf have done ) which are wile in Picture, and ex- 
ceeding formal ; bur they are fo far from reſolv- 
ing of Riddles with Oedipus, as they are very Rid- 
dles themſelves. : 

You mult have a care of theſe, for a Pedanr 
and a Formalift are two dangerous Animals ; bur 
ro the Solons, and Heroes of the Times, out of 
Duty you muſt pay them the Debrof an Honou- 
rable Regard and Memory. | 

If you meet with a Perſon ſubje ro Infirmiries, 
never deride them in him, bur bleſs God that you 
have no occaſion to prieve for them in your ſelf. 

You may ſee your own Mortality in other Mens 
Death, and your own Frailty in their Sins. 

Nothing doth more cultivate and embelliſh a Man 
than the Converſation of the Wiſe ; Man is born 
barbarous, he is ranſomed from the condition of 
Beaſts, only by being cultivated. 

To build up your ſelf, keep the Society of the 
moſt verrnous and excellent Perſons ; but when 
you are built, ſirike in with thoſe of the inferior 
Size ; for the other will Eclipſe the Luſtre of your 
Virrue : The moſt accompliſhed will always have 
the firſt Rank ; andif you have any part of the 
Praiſe, ir will be their leavings : It will be no 
Prudence to do Honour to others, at the expence 
of = own Reputation. 

_ *'Tisa fair Step rowards Happineſs, to delight 
111 the Converſation of wiſe and good Men ; where 
thar cannot be had, the next Poigt is, to keep no 
Company at all. 
| The 
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The Cat out of pretended Kindneſs came one 
day to viſit a fick-Hen, 'and asked her bow ſhe did, 
ſhe anſwered, The better if you were further of; 
after the ſame manner anſwer all idle and vain 
Perſons. 

Theſe Men, like a viriated Stomach, corru 
whatſoever they receive, and the beſt Nouriſh- 
ment turns to the Diſeaſe. 

I do, not deſign tro open my Breaſt, like the 
Gares of a City, to all that come ; the Virtuous 
only are my Gueſts. . , 

The Afſrians make Merciiry to be the Planer of 
Young-men, and the reaſon is, as I conceive, be- 
cauſe thar Planet is good or bad, as it's in Con- 
junction with another. 

Be free from all kind of Strangeneſs and parti- 
cular Humours, as not agreeable ro Converſation ; 
for who would not wonder at Demophons Com- 
plexion, who ſwer in the Shadow, and trembled 
tor Cold in the Sun ? 

Be Orpheus in. Silvis, inter Delphines Arlon : I 
would adviſe thoſe thar are of a ſevere and moroſe 
Converſation, to Sacrifice to the Graces, 


— — 


$SCY:3: 
Of Diſcourſe. 


J {courſe is Vehiculum Cogitatiomm ; therefore 
ir ſhould run even with the Wheels of Mens 
Thoughts, which ought ro be diſcreet, and nor idte 
chiming of Impertinences. | 
Silence is the Wiſdom of a Fool, Speech, of a 
wiſe: Man, ; 


The 
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The Rabbies obſerve upon the Two and Thir- 
tieth Pſalm, and other Places, that this word 
( Speak) in the Original, ſignifies as well Think- 
ing as Speaking ; to reach us, That we ouffhr ro 
Think before we Speak, and nor ro Speak other- 
wiſe than we Think. F 

If the Clock of rhe Tongue be not ſet by the 
Dial of the Heart, ir will nor go right. 

- Before you' Speak, dip your Tongue in your 
Mind, and then you will mind what you ſpeak. 

A wiſe Man hath his Tongue in his Heart, but a 
Fool his Heagr in his Tongue. 

Never Speak in Superlacives, for that way of 
Speaking ever wounds either Fruth or Prudence, 

Let your Diſcourſe be ſuch as your Judgment 
may maintain, and your Company deſerve; in 
neglecting this, you loſe yqur Diſcourſe ; in nor 
oblerving the other you lolte your ſelf. 

Diſcourſe, like the Seaſon of the Year, is beſt in 
1s proper time. d 

A polite ſmooth running Diſcourſe charms the 
Ears ; but ſublime Metaphyſical Conceprions , 
make thoſe thar hear them, do Penance; and the 
Diſcourſe of ſome Men is as the Stars, which give 
lirtle Light, becauſe they are ſo bigh. 

I approve not of thoſe Beotick /Enigmas, or Del- 
phick Oracles, they are fit only for an Apols. 

Hear more willingly than Speak, and learn of 
others rather than fhew thy ſelf a Teacher ; for it's 
many Mens Faults, rather ro unfold their own 


Wares, than purchaſe new. 


I had rather be a Table-Book, ro rake the wiſe 
Sayings and Diſcourſes of others, than to have eve» 
ry word of mine efteem'd an Oracle, | 

rudent Man hath his Eyes open, and his 


.A 
Mouth ſhur ; and as much defires to inform 
{elt, as to inſtract others, 
The 


tive, it's bur to a few, and rhoſe the Wile. 

Never argue agaitift the Truth, bur cover to be 
her Champion, at the leaſt ro hold her Colours: 
He that argues againſt the Truth, takes pains to be 
overcome ; Or it a Conquerer, he gains bur vain 
Glory by the Conqueſt. | 

I have heard rwo Men arguing ſo paſſionately 
one againſt the other, thar each of them lolt Chati- 
ty, and at the laſt, both of chem Truth: There 1s 
no Diſpute managed without Paſſion, and yer 
there is ſcarce any Diſpute worth a Pafſion. ' 


Leryour Diſcourſe be (moorh, and flowing like @ 


River, not imperuous like a 'Torrenr. 

It there be any occaſion of contending, let it be 
"done with Reſpect, and in ſuch Terms as to prc= 
pound your Opinion, and not Magiſterially, and 
in a Stile cf Authority to eſtabliſh ir ; bur as' the 
Romans gave their Judgment, Ita videtur, It ap- 
peareth io ro me; for Men are not ealily convin- 
ced of any thing by others diſcourfing imperiou{- 
ly 


expence of your Knowledge, leſt your Treatury 
be ioon exhauſted' : Some new thing is'to be kepr 
in ſtore, that you may appear with ro Morrow : 
The skilful Fowler throws no more Meat to the 
Birds, than whar is neceſſary ro catch them. 

Never talk or diſcourſe of any thing beyond the 
Sphere of your Intellectuals, or that 1s our of your 
Knowledge ; and will render you ridiculous 


Navita de ventis, de Tauris narret Arator ; 
Enumeret Miles vulnera, Paſtor oves, 


C Ther- 
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The Wiſe Man retires within the Sanctuary of | 
his Silence ; and if ſometimes be be communica» ' 


In Diſcourſe make not too great profuſion or |, 
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. There was a Gentleman that had a falt Humour 
ſertted: in} his Noſe, which did much afflict him ; 
he conſulted a Doctor of Phyb6ck, and the Gentle- 
man told rhe DoCtor that he had a Friend ( who 
was bur a Quack, ) but becaule he was much be- 
:bolden ro him, and unwilling to diſoblige him.,. de- 
'fired that he might be ſent for, and conlult rogether 
abour his Diſtemper, ro which the Doctor did 
willingly agree ; the Quack being lent for came, 
and being informed what' the Doctor | had pre- 
ſcribed, after ſome impertinent Difcourle, he told 
the Doctor he was much miſtaken in the Diſtem- 
per ; the Doctor asked him what he rook the Di- 
temper to be, the Quack rold him it was Fiſtula in 
Ano. | 

I. had a Neighbour by Profeſſion a Taylor, 
-who-was much abuſed with ill Langnage by ano- 
ther Perſon ; the Taylor was refolved to ſue him, 
and came to his Counſel and declared ro him how 
-he-had been abuſed ; the Counſel asked him whar 
were the words thar he ſpake of you ? Sir, faid 
the Taylor, he calld me Pricklouſe; a goed 
Action will lie ſaid the Counſel ; I know that laid 
the Taylor very well, bur I would have a Scand- 
lum Magnatum, for the words are of a high Na. 
rure ; and have heard tharthe Jury uſually give 
great Damages in thar Action. 

Theſe two Perſons had their Brains under the 
ſame Meridian with that Gentleman, -who being 
asked what the Buccenrore was, anſwered ir was 
the Duke of Venice. 

Diſcourſe is the Scheme by which you may rake 
the Aſcendant of the Underitanding. 

Forbear all Sarchaſms or Satyrical Speeches, for . 
they will be remembred, when they are forgorten 
b, im that ſpake them. 


The 
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The Earl of Eſſex rold Queen El;zabeth thar ſhe 
was as crooked in'Diſpoficion as ſhe was in Body ; 
ſhe never forgor thoſe words, and the Earl loft his 
Head for them. BE 

Chereas the Tribune had a broken voice like am 
Hermaphrodire ; when he came to Caligula for rhe 
word, he would ſometime give him Venus, other 
while Priapus 3 Chereas well underſtanding the 
Abuſe, there being ſome time after a Conſpiracy 
againſt Caligula, Chereas to convince him of his 
Manhood, ar one Blow cleft him down the Chine 


with his Sword. 


Le Lingua non ha ofſa, e rumpe il Doſſo. 


_ Says the Jtalian ; the Tongue though it hath ns 
Bone, yer many times it breaks'the Back. 


Vincuia da lingue, vel tibi vincula-dabit. 
\ 
\ Contine your Tongue, or elle it will confine 
your. «0-0 $, ; 

Be nor futile and' over-ralkative ; that is the 
Fools Paradiſe,” but a wiſe ' Mans Purgatory ; IT 
will expreſs a- great Weakneſs in you, and! doth 
imply a believing thar others are aftected with rhe 
ſame Vaniry. : 

Grear Talkers diſcharge roo thick to rake al- 
ways rrueaim 5 Qui paucs conſiderat, facile pre- 
imcat. i. OG SEE ; 
Bs ſpeak well and much, is not the work of one 

an, | 


'Ey Toxvncn's boa morvuatic, 
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Speak well, or ſpeak nothing ;'ſo if others be " 
not betrer- by your Silence, they will not be worſe 
-by your Diſcotirte.  ., -, 

By your Silence you have this Advantage, you | 
obſerve other Mens Follies and conceal your own 56 \{, 
not that I would have you over-reſerv'd, that's a , 
Symptom of a ſullen Nature, and unwelcome to all 
| Society. | . | 
[| Bur let your Diſcourſe be ſolid, not like a Ship Fo 
that hath more Sail than Ballaſt. ' 
If Ler Reaſon be the Pillar of your Diſcourſe, and 
| Similies the Windows that give the beſt Lights. 

Your Wir may make clear things doubtful, bur 
ir's your Prudence to make doubtful rhings clear ; 
remember he that is quick in ſearching, ſeldom 
ſearches ro.be quick. _ 

There is no Man that ralketh, if you be wiſe, 
but you may gain from him ; and none thar is fi- 
lent if you have rot a care, but you may loſe by 
him. 

In, Diſcourſe ir's good to hear others firſt ; for Si- 
lence hath the ſame effect as Authority ; it procures 
a kind of reſpect ro your words, 

Demades the Orator in his Age, was a very talka- 
Ii rive Perſon, and would ear hard ; Antipather 
Ii would ſay of him, that he was hke a Sacrifice, and 

j thar nothing was left of him bur the Tongue and 
the Paunch. 
| Be aflured, he that delights ro ſpeak much and | 
hear little, ſhall inform others more than himſelf / 
= .  canfean. - = f | | 
I; I bave Knowledge enough my ſelf ro hold my 
J\ Tongue, bur nor enough to ſpeak. | | 

Parca lingua, aperta frons, & clauſum Pefus, are 
the beft Ingreedients of Wiſdom ; and that made \ 
the {talian lays Gl penſiere ftreti, 69 el Viſo ſciolto, . 
; Keep 
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_ your Thoughts cloſe, and your Countenance 
looſe. 

Be not Magiſterial, or too affirmative in any 
Aſſertion ; for the bold maintaining of any Argu- 
ment, doth conclude againſt your own Civil Be- 
haviour : Modeſty in your Diſcourſe will give a 
Luſtre ro Truth, and an excuſe to your Error. 

If you defire ro know how ſhort your Under- 
ſtanding is in things above, conſider how little you 
know of your ſelf, whar the Soul is, of what Mem- 
bers your Body is inwardly compacted, and whar 
1s the uſe of every Bone, Vein, Artery, or Sinew, 
which no Man underftands ; as Galen himſelf con- 
teſſerh, 

Protagoras hath delivered to,us, That there is 
nothing in Nature, bur doubt ; and that a. Man 
may equally diſpute of all things ; and of thar al- 
i, whether all -rhings may be equally diſputed 
of. 
1 do pay much Reyerence to the Humiliry of 
Plato, Democritus, Anaxagoras, Empedecles, and 
all rhe new Academicks, who poſitively maintain, 
That nothing in the World could be certainly 
known. 

And Socrates was by the Oracle adjudged the 
wiſeſt Man living, becauſe he was wont to ſay ( I 
know only this ) I know nothing ; yet Archiſelaus 
was of Opinion, that nor ſo much as thar could be 
known, which Socrates ſaid he knew, to wit, that 
he knew nothing, | | 

Therefore I never trouble my ſelf with the In- 
quiries of the heighth of the Heavens, nor the 
Magnitude of the Earth, whether rhe Sun ( as 
Anaxamenes thought ) be as flat as a 'Trencher, or 
whether it be hunch-backed underneath as a Cock- 
boar, as Heraclitys held : I never diſturb my Head 


with the Dimenſions of rhe Moon, to know whe» 
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ther ſhe be hung looſe in the Air, or inhabited or 
nor ; whether the Stars be bur Earth luminated, 
as Thales maintained, or whether perfect Fire, as 
Plato ; Ileave Nature to it ſelf, and think it ſuffi- 
cient ro know who is the Author, and to give God 
thanks as Iam able. 


- _—_ —_— 0 — 


SECT. VI. 
Of Silence and Secrecy. 


_— having conceived ſome Diſpleafure 
J againſt Mortals upon Earth, cauſed an Army 
ro be raiſed againſt them, and being raiſed, there 
was' a great Squabble who ſhould command ir ; 
ſome were for Mercury, others for Mars ; but nor 
agreeing, they acquainted Fupiter therewith 3 Fus 
piter rold them he would have none of them, S:- 
fence ſhould be his General. And indeed Secrecy 
and Celerity are the rwo Poles upon which all great 
Actions move : And the nobleſt Deſigns are like a 
Mine, which having any Vent, is wholly fruſtrate 
and of no effeCt. | 

Hence ir was that Pythaporas enjoyned his Scho- 
lars a Quinquennial Silence, that, they might learn 
ro Meditate, and unlearn ro Talk ; and this was 
the firſt Rudiment of Wiſdom : And after they 
were grown Learned in Silence, which rhey cal- 
led #a/4zuv3:zy, then they were allowed to ſpeak. 

He who offends rhro' Speech otiends ralhly, who 
thro' Silence fafely : In matters ot Conlequence. 
Dui filet eft firms: A filent Man walks in the 
dark, and is rather ro be guelt at than known : Sa- 
piens ſemper in ſe reconditur. , 


5 The 


{ 
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The Venetians in their Senate, which conſiſts of 
Three Hundred Nobles, manage their Aﬀairs with 
ſuch admirable Secrecy, as if none of them were 
privy, or as if th:y had Power to forget whatſve- 
ver they heard. 

And Embaſſadors ſent thicher, onghr to be of the 
the grearelt S1gacity, becaule they rrear as it were 
with Dumb People, and are to underſtand every 
thing by Signs. '; 

So that at Venice Silence 1s no leſs venerable 
than amonglt the Perſians, where it was efteemed a 


Deity, 


Sec-elie is the Key of Prudence, and the Santtu- 
ary of Wiſdom. : 

I never do more Penance, than when I have 
communicated a Secret to two ; before I rold you 
of this, ſaid Charles the Fifth ( of a Deſign diſco- 
vered of the Seventeen Provinces to his Favonrite 
Lunenburgh) 1 was an Emperor, but now you are 


0. 

The Anſwer of the Ita/san was Witry, who' had 
publiſhed a Libel againſt Pope Sixtrs : His. Holi- 
neſs bein 
conſiderable Sum ro any that ſhould diſcover the 
Aurhor ; ſome Days being paſt without hearing 
any News thereof, they found theſe words wrir- 
ren at the botrom of the Paſqril, Nol Sapray Santifſ= 
fimo Padre, quando lo feci era ſolo : Moſt Holy Fa- 
ther yu ſhall never know it ; when I made it, I was 


alone. 


Nulli crede unquam, quod tu clam fecery : He thar « 
makes others. Privy-Countellors in ſuch cafes, may 
paſs for a Prodigy of Folly. | 

He thar talks whar he knows, will alſo talk what 
he knoweth nor, | 
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extreamly. offended ar it, promiſed a 
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Fingere qui non viſa poteſt, commiſſa tacere, 
Dur nequit, hic niger eſt, hunc tu ( Romane ) cd- 
veto. | 


A fntile and talkative Perſon is no well-tuned 
Cymbal: Be like a Spring-lock, readier ro ſhur 
than open : If a Man be thought ſecrer, ir inviteth 
Diſcovery, as the more cloſe Air ſuckerth in the 
more open. | 

Never comtnunicate that which may prejudice 
your Concerns when diſcovered, and nor benefir 
your Friend when he knows it. 

Prerend not ro underſtand thoſe Aﬀairs which 
your Prince would have kept ſecret; there is no- 
thing will ſo ſoon create an hatred of you, and 
conſequently your Ruin. 

The Duke of. Anjou having received from 
Char/es the Ninth of France, his defign of extirpat- 
1g the Hygonots on St. Ba: tholomew's Day, commus- 
nicated- this to one of his Gentlemen ; the King dif- 
courſing with the Gentleman in private, happened 
to mention this Secret ; his Majeſty was mob the 
prized at ir, and cauſed this Gentleman to be kil- 
led as he was Hunting, conceiving no other way 
ro ſecure a Secret of {o great Importance, which 
the Duke had ſo inconliderately dilcovered. 

He thar rruſts another. with a Secrer, makes 
himſelf a Slave: Bur in grear Perſons it's a Vio- 
lence that cannor lait long; for Men are impart- 
ent to redeem their loft Liberty. 

Seleucus, Surnamed Galymaca, a valiant Prince, 
being diſcomfired in Bartel, was driven to break 
his Royal Diadem, and to get himſelf packing 
with Three Men, that he might not be known, 
After he had wandred a while in the Deſerr, he 
chanced upon a poor Cottage, where he _—_— 
| Bread 
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Bread and a little Water, ro the end he might nor 
be diſcovered ; his Hoſt ſhewed him all the Kind. 
neſs and Courtefie which in him lay, well know- 
ing that he was the King, and ſo conducted him in. 
the way that he did require z and would certain- 
ly have been nobly rewarded for ir, had nor his 
talkative Tongue marr'd his Market : The King 
departing, ſaid, Farewel mine Hoſt ; who an- 
ſwered, God keep you my Lord ; whereat rhe 
King being much troubled, and fearing to be dif- 
covered by the Indiſcretion of his Hoſt, ordered 
one of his Men ro cut off his Head. 

As it's not Prudence to hear a Secret if of. Con- 
cern, ſo many times it may be his Ruin thar heard 
ir ro diſcover 1t, 

When King Lyſimacus profeſſed great Kindneſs 
unto Philippides the Comedian, and demanded of 
him what he ſhould give or communicate unto 
him ; What pleaſes your Majeſty, ſays Philippides, 
provided it be not a Secret, 

I am not for making Windows into Men's 
Hearts, or prying intp the Cabiners of their Priva- 
cies: It was ſmartly replied by the Egyptian, when 
one asked him what he had in his Basket; Cum.v3* 
des velatum, quid inquiry in rem abſconditam ? 

I weuld not have any Man enter into my Se- 
crets without my leave. Ir is but common Civili- 
ty to ſtand off when a Man is reading of Letters, 
or in any private Diſcourſe : Cardinal Richleu had 
a greateſteem for a Perſon, and began ro entruſt 
him in his Bufineſs ; bur finding the young Man 
reading ſome Papers which he left upon his Table, 
he would never after imploy him, 

As Alexander was reading of a Letter which he 
received from his Mother, containing Secrets and 
Accuſations of Antipater, Hepheſtion allo ( as he 
was. wont ) reading along with him, he ler him | 
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alone : But having read ir over, rook his Ring off 
his Finger, and laid the Seal upon his Mouth ; 
meaning thereby, thar he ro whom a Secret is 
-— — » oughr always to have his Mouth 
cloſe, 


Servo I altrui fi fa, 
' Chi dice il ſuo Secreto, a chi n'ol ſa. 


He makes himſelf a Servile Wretch 
To others evermore, 

That tells by Secrets unto ſuch 
As knew them not before, 


Let your Hearr fer a Lock upon your Lips, bur 
be ſure you our ſelf keep the Key. 

If at any time you fall into the Honour of Talk- 
ing, keep the Philoſopher's Check upon your 
Tongue, z,e. Lingua, quo vady ? 

Bembo, a Primitive Chriſtian, came to a Friend, 
of his 10 reach him a P/a/m, he began with rhe 39 
Pſalm: T faid, 1 will look, to rey way, that 1 «ffend not 
with my Tongue : Upon hearing of which firit 
Verſe, he ſtopt his Tutor, ſaying, Th # enoughfor 
ne if I learn it as Tought : And being after Six 
Months rebuked for not coming-again, he replicd, 
That he had not learned bu firſt Leſſon : Nay, after 
Nineteen Years he profeſſed that he had ſcarce 
learned in all that time to fulfil rhart one Line, 

No Man ever repented of having kept Silence, 
bur many that they have not done to. 

A Man may eatily utter what by Silence he hath 
concealed, bur 'ris impoflible for him to recall whar 
he hath once ſpoken. 

Things that are to be done, are not to be told, 
nor are thoſe thar are fit to be rold, good ro be 
\ done; wepay Tribute to as many as we diſcover 
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En la boca ſerada Moxca no entra, fays the Spa- 
”1ſh Proverb, Into a Mouth cloſed, a Fly never en- 
ters, 

I am unwilling at any time to entertain a Se« 
crer ; but if my Friend ſhall make my Breaſt a 
Repolitory of one, I do declare, Ubs depoſuerit, ibs- 
imveniet, Where he hath laid ir, there he ſhall-find 

' it: Therefore I pay a great 'Veneration to the Me- 
mory of thar excellent 4e.eya, who after her rwo 
Lovers, Armodius and Ariſtogiton, having failed in 
the execution of their Enterprize, had been:pur ro 
death, ſhe was brought rothe Torture, ro be made 
to declare what orher Complices there were of the 
Contpiracy ; bur ſhe continued fo conftanr,- that ſhe 
never detected any one. In remembrance of which 
Fat, the 4thenians cauſed a Lion /of Braſs ro be 
erected which had no Tongue, and placed it at the: 
entrance of a Caftle, ſhewing her invincible Cou- 
rage by the Generolity' of the Beaſt, and her Perſe« 
verance in Secrecy, in that they made it without &: 
Tongne. © 31 . 

It was .one of Pythagoras's Symbols, Entertain 
not a Swailow under your Rnof : Thereby adviſing nor 
ro admit into your Society a, talkarive Perſon ins 
remperate of Speech, who cannot contain what 1s: 
committed to hun. + 

Thereare a ſer of Men which differ nothing from: 
broken Pirchers, which can hold nothing, bar ler ir: 
run out by babling. | 

Freedom of Speech I mult confeſs is proper to- - 
Generofity , but Difference of Occaſiuns many 
times renders it dangerous. | 

To hear much and ipeak little, is an Heroick. 
Virrue, | 

Homer had good reaſon to-elteem Menelans, Ne= 
or and Ulyſſes, ( who were ſlow to ſpeak) robe 
. the Wiſeſt among all the Greczans, and Therſites a. 
Fool tor his babling. Si= 
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Silence is the higheſt Wiſdom of a Fool, and 
Speech the greateſt Trial of a Wiſe Man. 

A Man without Secrecy, is an open Letter for 
every one to read. 

It was the Advice of Ph;/;ip Duke of Burgundy to 
Earl Charalois his Son, Think to Day, and Speak, to 
Morrow. 

A Wiſe Man draws the Curtain of Prudence be- 
fore him ( which is Silence ) ro make him walk un- 
ſeen: Yer many a filent Man is like a fthut Book, 
which if you open and read it, you may tind good 
* Martrer in x. : 

Burl would not have you pay-too ſuperſtitions a 
Reverence to Angenora the Goddels of Silence, leſt 
you make your {elf liable ro thar Paradox which 
was told one who was Silent. Ss Prudens fis, Stul- 
2448 es, fi Stultus ſapiens 

Reſervedneſs will be your beſt Security, and 
' Slownelſs of Belief tte beſt Sinew of Wiſdom : Ne- 
ver open you ſelf bur with. an half Light and full 
Advantage : Never impart that to a Friend, which 
may impower him to- be your Enemy. ; your Ser- 
vants ( which uſually prove the worſt of Enemies ) 
you may admit into your Bed-Chamber, burnever 
iato your Cloſer. 

_ ASecrer, like a Crown, is no Effate to be made- 
aver in. Fruſt ; and to whomſoever you, do Com- 
mir, you do bur enable him to undo: you, and you- 
mult purchaſe his Secrefie at his own Price: And if 
you ſhut your Purſe, he wilt open his Mouth, And 
remember that Secrets are not long liv'd. 

Conſider how Precarious and Unhappy your- 
Life and Fartune will be, which depends on ſo 
ſlender a Thread as anothers Pleaſure ; therefore 
ler me adviſe youalways ro carry Two Eyes abour 
you; the one of Warineſs upon your (elf, the other 
of Obſervation. upon. others, 
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S E C VII. 


Of Reputation. 


R Epuration is a great Inheritance, it begetterh 
Opinion, ( which ruleth the World, ) Opint- 
on Riches, Riches Honour: Ir's a Perfume thar a 
Man carrieth abour him, and leaveth wherever he 
goes 3; and it's the beſt Heir of a Mans Virtue. 
Apeſilaus being asked how one mighr get the 
greateſt Reputation amongſt Men, he replyed, by 
ſpeaking the beſt, and doing the braveſt things. 
Reputation is made up of the Breath of many thar 
ſpeak well of yon ; if by a diſobliging word you 
filence the meaneſt, tke gale will be rhe leſs ſtrong, 
which is ro bear up your Eſteem ; therefore by 
your Civility oblige all, ſo your Eſteem will be the 
greater, and the Conſort the fuller. | 
The ſhorteſt way to attain Repuration is that of 
Merit, if Induſtry be founded on Merit, it's the 
true way of obtaining ir, 


Chi Semina virtu fama raccoglie. 


The gaining of Reputation is bur the revealing of 
Four Virtue and Worth tothe beſt Advantage. 

It will be more Glory to you ro perform that 
which hath not been artempred before, or atrempr- 
ed and given over, or hath been atchieved, bur 
not with ſo good Circumſtance, than by effecting 
a matter of greater Difficulty, wherein youare bur 
an Imitator of thoſe that wenr before you, 

There was an excellent Painter obſerving thar 
Titian, Raphael, and ſome others had gained ro 
themſelves the Fame of eminent Maſters, =_ w- 
Py lye 
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ſolved to fall ro work in a grofſer way. Some de- 
manded of him why he did nor paint after the man- 
ner of Titian and others; he anſwered, that it 
was more Credit to him to be the firſt in that groſ- 
ſer way, than the fecond in a way of more Deli- 
Cacy. 

Having raiſed your Reputation, it will require 
great Skill ro preſerve it freſh and flouriſhing, and 
ro keep it from growing ſtale and our of date : For 
an ordinary Novelty carries it from the greateſt 
Excellency that is in a State of Decay. You muit 
therefore always have ſomewhat that may create 
Curiofity, and feed Expectation ;. as the Sun we 
ſee in the Change of his Horizons, that lo privation 
may make you defirable when you fer, and Novel- 
ty admirable when you riſe. 

To Men in great places there can be nothing 
more fatal than a great Fame. 


Non minus malum ex magna quam ma'a fama. 


Great Merit and high Fame are like a high 
Wind and a large Sail, which do often fink the 
Veitel. SE. 

Alcibiades by his noble Exploits which he at- 
chieved on behalf of his Country, had obtained lo 
great Reputation for his Abilities, that when he 
fail'd in the exact performance of any thing,he was 
preſently ſuſpected ; nor ſo much becaule he could 
not do it, as becauſe he would nor. 

It's Wiſdom ſometimes therefore ro clip the 
Wings of Reputation, and not ſufter them ro 
ſpread beyond the compatls of the Neſt, and ro 
commit ſome ſmall Fanlts, in an Aﬀectation of 
certain Failings and Miſtakes, which peradven- 
rure Alcibiades did ; rhis is the throwing off ones 
Cloak before the Eyes of Envy, which peradven- 
rure: 


Li! 
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rure may empty her Quiver at you, bur never 
wound your Reputation. 

There are Men in the World, who to advance 
their own Fame, will decry the Virtue and Merir 
of other People : In which cale you may be aſſur. 
ed, that he that is out of hopes to attain anothers 
Virrue, will endeavour to rake away his good 
Name, 

Never think df railing your Reputation by De. 
traction, by 

Over-great Laudatives do many times more 
Hurt than Good ; for when any thing is cryed up 
and much talked of, People imagine to themſelves 
greater Perfection in it, than in truth there is ; for 
Reality can never come fip to Imagination ; fo 
that the Perfection falling ſhort of the Idea, Mer 
begin ro ſlight that which betore rhey admired, 

Reputation is gained by courſe of time, and fet- 
dom recovers a Strain ; but if once broken, ir's ne- 
ver well ſer again, There 1s no Plaiiter, in fine, 
for a wounded Reputation. 

Be itudious therefore ro preſerve your Reputa- 
tion ; it that be once folt, you ate like a cancell'd 
Writing, of io Value, and at beſt, you do bur ſur- 
vive your own Funeral : For Reputation is like a 
Glaſs which being once crack'd, will never be 
made whole again : It will bring you into Con- 
rempt ; like the Planer Saturn, hath tirſt an evil Af- 
pect, and then a deſtroying Influence. 

It's eafie to get an ill Name, becauſe. Evil is ſoon- 
er believed ; and bad Impreffſions are very difficult 
ro be defaced. | 

The Navigation of Civil Life is dangerous, be- 
cauſe ir's full of Rocks, for Reputation ro ſplir up- 
ON. 

But howſoever, be careful to keep'up the Re- 
purarion of your Parts and Virtue with the Vul- 
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gar ; for it will be more advantage to you to be 
accounted Wiſe and Virtuous by the Ignoranr, 
than by the Learned ; for the Ignorant are many, 
bur the Learned few. 

Ir was a Principle in Fulius Ceſar, not to be emi- 
nent amongſt the Magnifico's, but to be chief 
amongt the Inferiors, 

Credit cannot be preſerved with too great care, 
nor forfeired but with the greateſt Loſs : There is 
no ſuch Infelicity as 'ro ſurvive ones Repuraion, 
nor ſo great a Folly as tour it in Hazard ; Thar 
brave Archer deſerves Commendation, who refuſ- 
ed ro ſhew his Skill unto Alexander, fearing to loſe 
thar Honour in an Hour, which he had been all his 
Life-rime a perrting, 

It's more difficult ro repair acredit that is once 
ſhaken, rhan to keep Thar in a flouriſhing Green- 
neſs, which was never blaſted. 

Reputation 1s like Fire, when you have. khindled 
ir, you may eaſily preſerve it ; bur if once you ex- 
tinguiſh ir, you will nor eaſily kindle it again, at 
leaſt nor make it burn (o bright as before. 

Ar a rime Fire, Water and Fame went to Tya- 
vel together, ( liking each others Company, ) they 
conſulred, in caſe of /ofins one another, how they 
might be retrieved, and meet again 5 Fire ſaid, 
When you fee Smoke, there you ſhall find me 5 W1- 
ter ſaid, when ygu ſee Miriſh Ground, there you 
ſhall find me ; but Fame ſaid, rake heed how you 
fole me, for if you do, you wilt cuna Hazard ne- 
ver to meet me again, 

Thetefore 


Thy Credit wary keep, 'ts quickly gone, 
Being got by many Attions, loſt by one, 
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SECT. VII 
Of Vain-glory and Boaſting. 


i Never ſee a Vain-glorions Man, bur he makes 

me think of the F/y which face upon the Ax/e- 
tree of the Chariot-wheel, and faid, A/bat a Duſt 
do I raiſe ! So there are ſome vain Perſons, if they 


had never fo little hand in any Buſineſs, they think 


ir's They that carry it : They make a Triumph of 
every thing they do ; and it muſt be the Reſulr of 
their Conduct, 

Self-efteem is commonly puniſhed by univerſal 
Contempr :3He that praiſes himſelf, remains a 
Debtor to all others. 

Hemer was fo blinded with Conceir, and over- 
confident of his own Abilities in Poetry, thar he 
flipr a falſe Quantity, and left it on Record in the 
very firſt Verle of his Iliads, 

Oktentation of Dignity offends more than Oſten- 
ration of Perſon. To carry ir high, is ro make a 
Man hated, and it is enough to be envyd. 

Never boaſt of your Nobility, Gentry, or of 
the Grandeur of your Family ; for the greateſt 
Nobility was puny ro no Nobility, when Men 
were alike ; and a Yeoman is a Gentleman in 
Ore, which another, Age may ſee refin'd, and the 
greateſt Nobleman is but a Gentleman in a Text 
Lerrer, | 

The Marquiſs of Sp5no/a Commander of all the 
Spaniſh Forces in the Netherlands, and the Prince 
of Orange who commanded the Atmy of the Dutch, 
were rwo Famous Rivals ; the Prince derogating 
from Spinola ſaid. that he was ſprung our of a 
Merchant; and conſequently not capable yy any 

; OMe 
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Competition with him, who came of a Princely 
Extraction ; the Marquiſs ſent him word, Thar ir 
was a more glorious thing for a Merchant to have 
command over Princes, than for a Prince ro be 
commanded by Merchants 

I knew a Man who by Profefſion was a Buccher, 
and raiſed a contderable Eftare, and purchated a 
Coat of Arms ; he left ſeveral Sons, who much 
boaſted of their Gentiliry ; falling one day into 
Diſcourſe with a Gentleman of a very ancient Fa- 
mily, and highly extolling their Coat of Arms, the 
Gentleman asked them what their Coat was, they 
rold him a Flaming Torch ; the Gentleman reply- 
ed, that a Flaming Torch was but a Cows Tail re> 
verſed, | 

If any Man would ſer himſelf off, ler him do it 
rather by a great perſonal Worth, than by a bor- 
rowed Character. 

A Ranting and Boafting Man, is like a Drum, 
which makes a. great Noiſe, but look in ir, and 
there 15 nothing. 

I will not with the Egyptians vaunt of my No- 
biliry, nor with the Arcadians contend for Anti- 
guiry with the Moon ; Virtue is my Creſt and No- 

llity. = 
Thoſe Perſons who vainly boaſt of their Nobili- 
ty and ancient Deſcent, ( having nothing elle ) are 
like the Man of the Abidenos. 


Dui ſe rredebat miros audire Tragedas, 
In vacuo l:etus ſeſſor, plauſorque Theatro, 


Or like nnro that ignorant Rich Man Calviſius 
Sabinus, who- thought himſelf very Learned, be- 
caule he maintained Learned Men abcur him. 

Sometimes a few Grains of Vain-glory may ſer 
fartha Mans Worth and Merit, and like Varniſh 
ro 
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to Cielings, make him ſhine, as it did Sigi/mond of 
Lunenburg, Withour ſome Feathers of Oitentation, 
the Flight had been bur flow ; and thongh S:gif- 
91d had raken good Aim, yet he could never have 
hir the Eagle withour them. | LD 

There are a fort of Men which magnify them- 
ſelves as if they were the only Oracles in the 
World, and that the whole Orb of Learning mov- 
ed in their Heads ; but I muſt te!l you, as amongſt 
Wiſe Men he is the Wiſeſt that thinks he knows 
leaſt: So among Fools, ke is the greateſt that rhinks 
he knows, moſt. eg 

Ir can be no Glory to ary Man to be Proud 
of his Knowledge, if be confiders, that much of 
the Knowledge of the Arts we profeſs, we have 
been inſtructed therein by the very Beaſts and 
other Creatures ; of the Spider we learn to Spin 
and Sow; of the Swallow to Build ; of the Nigh- 
tingal Muſick ; of divers Creatures Phyſick ; rhe 


Goats of Candia being ſhot with an Arrow, do 


chooſe out from a Million of Simples, the Herb 
Dirtany, and therewith cure themſelves ; the Tor- 
roiſe having eaten of a Viper, doth ſeek for wild 
Marjoram to purge her elf; the Dragon clears 
her Eyes with Fennel ; the Cranes with their Bills 
do miniſter Gliſters of Sea-water unro themſelves. 
We cannot derive the Pedigree of Knowledge 
ſo "_ as Solomon, much leſs from reading ir on 
Serbs, Pillars; only with aſtoniſhed Ignorance, we 
may ſce its Epitaph in Confution on the Plains of 


—Shinar. 


He thar doth not know that he is weak, is bur 
weak in Knowledge. 

A little Eteem of ones felf, hinders a great deal 
deal from others; boaſting may gain Applaute 
frem Fools, but it purs a Wile Manto the Expence 


of a Bluſh, 
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I value the Afterick of one Wiſe Man, more 
than the Euge's of a Multitude, or the Io Peans of 
the many ; prudent Antigonus placed his whole 
Renown in the ſingle Teſtimony of Zens. F 
A Peet being derided for a= Hank of a Tragedy, W 
none being preſent bnt P/gto, anſwer'd, Thar this 
_ one Perſon is more than all the Athenians beſides. 
Vain-glorious Men are the Scorn of Wiſe Men, F 
the Admiration of Fools, the Idols of Parafites, Þ 
and the Slaves of their own Vaunts. F 
Theſe Men expoſe their Actions to the Publick, 
as Painters do their Pieces drawn in Water. :Co- 
lours, {which are Repreſentations of whar was on- 
ly in their Imagination) to be gazed ar, and admir- Y 
ed by the Mulrtitude. - = | 
One boaſting to Ariſtotle of the Greatnelis of his 
Country ; Thar, faith 4riſteele, is not 10 be conſfi- 
dered ; bur. whether you deſerye to be of that 
great Country... -..F 
When a Man comes once to be blown up with | 
this Tumour of adoring himſelf, farewel Reſpect F 
and Reverence to all others, 12 
Ariſtotle ſeeing a Youth very conceited, and 
withal ignorant; Young Man, faith he, I wiſh I'F 
were what you think your ſelf, and my Enemies 
what you are. 1] 
Wind puffs up empty Bladders ; Opinion, F 
Fools. } 
Socrates perceiving Alcibiades to be exceedingſf 
proud, and boaſting of his Riches and Lands, he 
ſhewed him a Map of the World, and bid himy 
find out Attica therein, which done, he deſired) 
thar he would ſhew him his own Lands ; he any 
ſwered they were not there ; Do you boaſt, reply= 
ed Socrates, of that which is no conſiderable part oB 
the Earth ? | 
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He thar is his own Arp aiſer, will be miſtaken 
in the Value. It was Fugurth's Glory, Pluri- 
mum faciendo, E5 nihil de ſerpſo loquendo ;. By this he 
frew greater than Envy, and received the Honour 
and Regard of Pofterity. 

- Irisa ſufficient Recompence for the doing of a 
Brave Action, ro have Brave Men approve of it. ' 

Agricola ( faith Tacitus) notwithſtanding his ma- 
-ny Services done to the Empire ) Nunquam #n ſu- 
am ſamam geſts exultavit, did never boaſt of any 
Action ro his Fame, bur (as an inferior Planer ) 
did modeſtly acknowledge the light he had ro be 
"wholly derived from a higher Sun. 

Germanicus having calmed and allayed the tu- 
muſrvous Broils and Inſurrcftions of the Germans, 
cauſed a Pile of Weapons to be raiſe4 with this 
ſtately Title, Debelatr inter Rbemm Albimque Na- 
tiembus, Exercitum Tiberii Ceſaris ea Monumenta, 
Martr, & 7ovi, & Auguſto Sacraviſſe ; that the 
Nations between the Rhine and Albis being over- 
come, Tiberius Ceſar's Army had conſecrated thoſe 
Monuments to Mars, Fupiter, and Auguſius, bur 
added nothing of himſelf, 

! | He is doubly excellent, who confines all his Ex- 
cellencies and Perfedtions within himſelf, withour 

{ boaſting of any; he is in the Aſcendent of Ap- 

{ plauſe by a way not much frequented. 

. Make not your ſelf a Figure among Cyphers. 

| No Man 1s content with his own Condition 
though ir be beſt, nor diſſatisfied with his Wir 

though it be the worſt. DOR Tent en 

In the Kingdom of the Blind, he that hath but 
* one Eye is a Prince. - 

When I have done a Kindeſs or good Office to 
any, I never love ro boaſt of it; for that of a 


dourbful Friend is ro make a certain Enemy. 


! 
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— Nothing: will give a greater Luſtre to all your 
Virrues than Modeſty. | FE 313 

| . Never magnify your ſelf or boaſt of your grear 
Actions, ( that's Pedaontry) and as in Falconry, fo 
rake it fora Truth, That thoſe of the weakeſt 
Wing, are commonly the higheſt Flyers : Reſt {a= 
tisFed ro do, and leave ir ro others to talk of ir. 

'Tis the Employment of a greatSoul rather to do 
things worthy to be admired, than ro admire 
what himſelf hath done. 

There are ſome who hold it the chiefeſt Honour 
ro be thought the Wonder of their times ; which if 
they atrain unto, 'tis bur the Condition of Mon- 
ſters, thar are generally much admired, bur more 
abhorred, x 


—_ 


S ET t.. IX. 
Of Cenſure and Detrattion. 


J fire area fort of People thar love: to laok on 

the. knotry fide of the Arras ; and. rake little 
Notice of the excellent Figure that is wrought up» 
on the right ſide of the Hangings : If they lee ma- 
ny Perfections in a Man, and ſpy bur one Failing 
in him, that, muſt eclipſe the Glory of all the 
other ; 


Ubi multa nitent, non ego paucis offender maculix, 


I have ſo many Failings in my ſelf, that I never 
cenſure any Man.; if I do, I cenſure my ſelf moſt : 
I love not to reprehend that in another which I 
find in my own Breaſt ; I affect not to, play the 
Epicure,” and inveigh againſt Luxury ; or _ 
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Fdious my ſelf, and expect exact Fidelity from my 
Neighbour. | 
| A Wiſe Man which values himſelfupon the'Score 
of Virrue, and nor of Opinion, thinks himſelf nei- 
ther better or worle for the Opinion of others. 

I have often admired how ir ſhould come to pals, 
that 'every Man loving himlelt bett, ſhould more 
regard cther Mens Opinions concerning himſelf 
than his own. | 
© Whenane told Peli/tarchus that a notorious Rail- 
er ſpake well of him ; IJ lay my Life ( faid he) 
ſomebod» hath to/d him that I am dead, for he can 
ſpeak well of no Man living. 

He that thinks himſelf injured, ler him argue 
thus within himlelf; Either he hath deterved this, 
or_he hath nor ; it he hath, it's a Judgment ; if he 
hath nor, it's an Injuſtice, When you diſcover 
any Faulrs in others, make the right uſe of them, 
which is ro correct and amend the like Failures in 
your ſelf ; therefore when you obſerve any Mil- 
carriages in orhers, forget not tro pur this Queſtion 
ro your (elf, Am not I tnch another ? 

Moſes an Abbor and a Religious Perſon, was 
heretofore called ro give Sentence againit a Perſon 
that had offended ; he came, bur withall, broughr 
a Bag fnll of Sand upon his Shoulders; being 
asked whar he meant by that ; They are ( faid 
he ) my Sins and Errors which T can neither ſufficient- 
ly know, and am ſcarce able to bear: How then ſhall I 
judge of another, © : 

We live upon the Credit and Reports of others; 
Truth ſeldoiri comes pure ro us: when ir comes 
from far; for then it rakes ſome tincture of the 
Pafions it meers with by the way ; ir pleaſes or 
ditpleaſes according to the Colours that Paſſion or 
Interett gives it, 


Men 
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Men uſually frame both Opinions and Cenfures 
| according to the Mould of evil in themſelves: 
They are not moſt guilry that are moſt blamed: 
| thoſe who ſpeak againlt Machavil practiſe him 
| moſt, R 


They that of every ſlip advantage take, 
. Find but thoſe Faults which they want Vit to make. 


The firſt report makes no imprefiion upon me; 
for Falſlhood many times marches in the Front, | 
and Truth follows in the Rear. Ialways keep a 
Door open for a {econd or third Information; ro do 
otherwiſe, it may be pernicious and give advantage 
ro the Artitice of Malice ; and ill-diſpoſed Perſons - 
haſten rogive the Tincture to Credulity. | 
| There 1s none fo innocent as not to be ill-ſpoken 
| of, none ſo wicked as to want an Advocate : Fame, 
like a River, beareth up things light, and drowns \ 
thoſe which are weighty and tolid, 

A Man muſt know many things firſt, before he 
be able rruly and judiciouſly ro judge of another, 
or of his Actions. 

It's a harder thing ro avoid cenſure, than to gain 
applauſe ; for this may be done by one great or 
wile Action in ,an Age; bur to avoid cenſure, a 
Man mult paſs his whole life, withour ſaying or 
Coing one ill or fooliſh thing. 

Contlider how apt Men are to be miſtaken in 
the Judgment of others. Ir was a long time thar 
Democritus was taken for a Madman, and before 
Socrates had any eſteem in the World ; how 
long was it before Cato could be underiiond 2 
nay, he was afironted and condemned, and Peo- - 
= never knew the value of him till they had loſt 

im, | 
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Ler no Man be confident of his own Merit ; 
The Beſt Err : And ler no Man rely too much nei- |» 
ther upon his own Judgment ; for rhe Wiſeſt are 
deceived. | 

Who is ſo happy as to pleaſe all, and be envied 
of none : who is ſo good that none complain of 2 
The Athenians were diſpleaſed with their Simonides 
becauſe he talked roo loud © The Thebans. accuſed 
Panniculus for {pitting too much :' Tae Carthapine- 
ans ſpake ill of Hannibal becauſe he ; went open 
Breaſted, with his Stomach bare :* Others laughed 
at Julius Ceſar, becauſe he was ll girt. 

Before you cenſure others, ſee all be welf ar 
Home, otherwiſe you will prove ſuch a Cenſor Mo- 
rum, as was Manilius Plancus in the Roman Story. 
Dui nibil objicere poſſit adoleſcentibis, quod non agnoſ- 
ceret Senex : Or you will be condemned-'as the 
Phy fician was by the: 'Fragedzan, tor pretending to 
heal other Mens Diftempers, and at the ſame time 
' his own Soars running. 


Cum tua pervideas Oculs Male Lippus imunfty, 
Cur in amicorum vitia tam cerns acute? _ 


I love not to Arraign other Meas. Faults, attd 
leave my ſelf our of the Indictment ; I am not cus 
rious to know what my Neigbour hath (aid, done, 
or attempted ; but only whar I do my (elf, that ir 
may be Juſt and Honeit, | 

When any thing diſpleaſes me ; before I con- 
demn it in others, I enquire if I be nor guilty of ir 
my lelf ; and by ſo doing, from whatſoever [ hear 
or lee, I draw ſome advantage ; and things are at 
a good paſs when one Man is the better for another 
Man's Faults, 


D. : One 
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| One Man's Fauſt is another Man's Leflon, 
which made the Muſician ſend his; Scholars to a 
bad Player, to avoid his Faults. 

Man is a Tree, the Fruit whereof is never ripe 
bur in the later Seaſon ; his Nature cannot be diſ- 
covered while it is Green ; we muſt ſee the Flow- 
er and Fruit of it: Is di loda la Sera, ſaich the I:a- 
[:an, the Evening crowns the Morning, and the 
Life of Man muſt be cenſured by rhe end. 

Be not Cenſorious, for thou knoweſt nor whom 
thou judgeſt : Ir's a more dextrous Error to ſpeak 
'well of an evil Man, than ill of a good Man. 

A Cenfurer is more than any other obnoxious to 
Cenſure ; for ——_— him to judge of others, 
he is ſuppoſed lefs faulty than the reprehended ; 
they are invited to a more ſtrict Conlideration of 

_ his Life and Actions, and no leſs, but rather much 
more to cenſure him, than he another. 

Never imploy your ſelf ro diſcern the Faulrs of 
others, bur be careful ro mend and prevent your 
own. : 

Imitate Socrates, whoſe Cenfure being required 

of an unlearned Book, anſwered, That he thought 
theſe things which he underſtood not, as good and wor- 
thy of Commendation, as thoſe which be underſtood : 
Thus oughr. all wiſe Men to do. | 

If I fee a Vice in any Man, I reprove the Vice, 
without reproaching of the Perſon: I love nor 
to ſtrike to hard upon others, becauſe I know TI my 
ſelf do often deſerve Blows. 

When I am told that any Man hath reproached 
me, or ſpoken il! of me, Iam nor much concerned, 
bur behave my ſelf according to the Maxims of 
Prudence and Charity ; and conſider I have this 
bur at fecond hand, I can hardly believe ir, or if 
he did fay it, ſome body hath abuſed him, I am con- 
figenc he harh no ill meaning in it ; nay, ir may be 
| he 
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-he ſaid ir on purpoſe that I ſhould hear of it again, 
and be the berrer for ir. | 
Patience is a Remedy againſt all Slarders, and 
that old Courtizr was in the right, who being 
asked how he kepr himſelf ſo long in Favour, an- 
ſwered, By receiving Injuries and ill Lanouage, and 

crying your Humble Servant for them, © 

He that values himſelf upon Conſcience not 
Opinion, never heeds Reproaches, When I am 
ill ſpoken of, I rake it thus, if T have nor deſerved 
it, I am never the worſe ; if I have, I'll mend. 

If a Jewel be righr,, no matter who ſaysir is a 
Counterfeit: If my Conſcience tells me that I am 
Innocent, what do I care who tells the World thar 
I am Guilty ? | 

Malice may ſpit her Venom at me, but cannor 
hurr me : A Scandal is only a flight ſtroke upon 
the Party injured, and returns with greater force 
,upon him that gave it ; like Arrows that are ſhor 
into the Air, and fall back to the Earth again. 

Never ſpeak ill of any. Man ; if of a good Man; 
it is Impiety; if of a bad Man, give him your 
Prayers. 

Never carry a Sword in your Tongue to wound 
the Reputation of any Man. 

The Anger of a Talking Noiſy Perſon is nor 
much to be regarded ; but have a care of provok- 
ing a cloſe and relery'd Enemy ;; for there may be 
Danger in it, | 

There were Two Young Men that in their Cups; 
fell very foul upon Dionyſius the Elder, for his T, . 
ranny. He invited them Both to Supper ; and 

erceiving that one of rhem prated Freely and 
oolifhly, bur rhe other drank Warily and Sparing- 
ly ; he diſmiſſed the Former as a Drunken Fel. 
low, whoſe Treaſon lay no deeper than his Wine, 
D 2 : and 
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and put the other ro Death as a Cloſe and a Dil- 
affected Traitor. - 

Zeno being demanded how he behaved himſelf 
when he was reviled 2 He ſaid, As an Ambaſſador 
diſmiſſed without Anſwer. 

| Whoſoever is vexed at a Reproach, would be 
proud if he were commended. 

A Conceirt upon a Suint Eye, a Hunch Back, 
or any Perſonal Defect, paſſes for a Reproach, 
and why may we not as well hear of it as ſee 
it ? | 

Calumny toa Virtuons Perſon, is no more than 
a Shower into the Sea. 

When Pet:ilius and Duintus accuſed Scipio of ma- 
ny Crimes before the People ; On that very day 
( ſaid he ) I conquered Hannibal and Carthage: I 

for my part am going with my Crown on ts Sacrifice in 
the Capitol, and let him that pleaſeth Vote upon me. 
Having thus ſaid, he went his way, not regarding 
them or their Accuſations. 

There is nothing ſo irkſome to me, as to: hear 
one Man Back-bite another : Mnemon hearing of 
a Mercenary Soldier outrageouſly exclaiming 
againſt Alexander, he lent him a Blow with his 
Launce, ſaying, He had hired him te Fight againſt 
Alexander, not to Rail at him. 

If any one tells me. ſuch a Man flandered me 
thus and thus, I never Apologize for my ſelf, bur 

anſwer him again only thus, He knows not my other 
Faults ; af he did, he would never have reckoned only 
thoſe you tell me of. | 

There is no Protection againſt a depraving 
Tongue, it's ſharper than A#ius his Razor; I 
bad rather ſtand at the Mercy of a Baſiliſco 
or Serpentine , than the Fury of an Outragious 
Tongue, 
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'Tis Kingly ro do well and hear ill : if I can 
_ act the one, I fhall nor much regard ro bear the 
other, 

Ler your Diſcourſe of others be fair ; ſpeak ill 
of no body. Todo it in his Abſence is the Proper- 
ty of a Coward that ſtabs a Man behind his Back ; 
if to his Face, you add an Afront to the Scandal ; 
he that praiſes, beſtows a Favour, bur he that de- 
tracts, commits a Robbery, in raking from ano- 
ther what is juſtly His ; every Man thinks he de- 
ſerves better than indeed he doth; therefore you 
cannot oblige Mankind more, than to ſpeak well: 
Man is the greateſt Humoriſt and Flatterer of 
Himſelf in the World. 

I have obſerved, that no Men are ſo ready ro 
ſully the Honour and Reputation of others,as thoſe 
who deſerve the worſt themſelves; yer TI have fo 
much Charity for rthem,to believe that many times 
they do ir not ſo much out of a Principle of Malice, 
as thereby to gain a Reputation of Virtue and Jn- 
ſtice: Wherefore if any Perſon ſhall ſpeak ill of 
you, never diſquier your ſelf ; hnr endeavanr ra 
live ſo virtuoully as the World ſhall nor believe 
that to be true which is reported of you ; and you 
muſt underſtand, that many ſpeak ill, becauſe they 
never learned to ſpeak well. | 

Your own Innocency will be a Back of Steel un- 
ro you, and a clear Soul, like a Caſtle againſt all 
the Artillery of depraving Spirits, is impregnable z 
however it will be your Wildom to carry a Coun- 
.erpeit or Antidote about you againit the Poiſon of 
Virulent Tongues. 

It was a Notable Inftance of Prudence and good 
Government in a Nobleman of our own, A Do- 
Ctor of Phylick gave him the Lye; and the Earl 
very temperately told him, That he would rake 
any thing of him bur Phylick, This was « Noble 
X D 3 Gal- 
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Gallantry of Spirit ; for a Lye, like falſe and coun- 
rerfeir Mony, though a good Man may receive ir, 
yethe oughr not in Juſtice to pay it, | 

I am not much concerned what the Common 
People think of me : Nay, if they tell me I am a 
Fool; I can have the ſame ſentiments with thar 
great Chancellor, who when Cardinal M/oo{ſey told 
him he was the verieſt Fool in the Counſel ; God 
be thanked, ſaid he, thar my Maſter hath bur one 
Fool here, I do defire ro honour my Life, not by 
other Mens Opinions, but by my own Actions. 

Sz vs beatus efſe, cogita hoc primum contemnere, 
& contemnt ; nondum es felix, ſi te turba non deriſe= 
Tat, 

Make your {elf agreeable to all ; for there is no 
Perſon ſo contemprible bur ir may be in his power 
ro be your beſt Friend or your worſt Enemy : No 
Enemy is contemprible enough to be deſpiſed , 


EY 


fince the moſt deſpicable command greater 


Strength, Wiſdom and Intereſt than their own, ro 
aſſiſt in the Deſigns of Malice or Miſchief. The 
Eagle 1s nor ſafe in the Arns uf Fuprer, the Day 
ſhe offends the lirtle Beetle, Have a care of an 
Ox before you, of ap Aſs behind yon, and of the 
Prieft on either fide of you. If you do Courrteſies 


to a Hundred Men, and difoblige but one, thar 


one ſhall be more active ro your ruin, than all the 
other ſhall be ro ſerve* you. Therefore if you will 
gain reſpe&t, rurn Ulurer, and make all Men en- 
zer into Obligations ro yuu. The World -is a 
Shop of Tools, of which the Wiſe Man orty is the 


Matter, ys 
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SEC I. 
- Off Paſſion. 


Wiſe Man is a great Monarch, he hath ar 
* Empire within himſelf ; Reaton commands in 


+ Chief, and poſſefſes the Throne and Scepter. All 


his Paſſions like Obedient Subjedts do obey ; 
though the Territories ſeem but ſmall and nar- 
row, yet the Command and Royalty is great, and 
reaches further than he that wears the Moon for 
his Creſt, or the other that wears the Sun for his 
Helmer, | 


Latius regnes avidum domando Spiritum, quam 
$i Lybiam remotis Gadibus jungas, 
Siuterque Penus ſerviat unt, 


Paſſion. and Reaſon are a kind of Civil War 
within us, and as the one or the other hath domi- 
nion, we are either good or bad, 

He that can ſubdue his Paſſions, ſhall obrain a 
more glorious Vidtory than it he placed his Stand- 
ard in the furtheſt Confines of Aſia and Africa, 
and his Triumph is more renowned, than if he had 
overthrown the Medes and Perſians. 

Fabius had never conquered Hannibal, if he had 
nor firſt overcome himſelf. | 

They which have Conquered Nations ; dri- 
ven Armies before them ; and ſubdued all open 
Enemies, they have been Conquered by their Pafli- 
ons without any reliſtance. | 

Alexander when he was Maſter of the World, 
was yet a Slave to his Paſſions ; and was led in 


rriumph by rhem, 
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If you can but rune your Paſſions, and reduce 
them ro Harmony by Reaſon, you will render 
your ſelf as pleaſant and eafje, as the Birds and 
Beaſts were in Orphers's Theatre, when they liſten- 
ed ro his Harp. 

As you are a part of the Univerſe, I would not 
have yon by any diſorderly and irregular Paſſions 
ro diſturb the Harmony of is, and become a Jarring 
String in ſo well tuned an Inſtrument, 

Heap up Gold, gather rogether Silver, and 
rarſe Pyramids of Honour ; if you do not compoſe 
the diforders of your own Mind, ſtint your De-- 
fires, and deliver your ſelf from fears and cares, 
you do but rack Wine for a Man in a Fever. 

The-way to ſecure your Paſſions, is to ſubdue. 
your Deſires ; if they be ill, not ro permit them 
adyance ; if good, -ſo to moderate them, as not ro 
expect for the future a greater favour than the na- 
ture of the thing, and the inconſtancy of Fortune 
will permit, always ballancing what you hope for, 
with whar you fear ; for a Wiſe Man ought ro 
live no more in hope than in fear, nor pur it into 
the power of Fortune, to rake any thing from, or 
add any thing to his felicity. 

Ir's the greateſt Dominion to rule one's ſelf, and 
to govern our Paſſions is the Triumph of Wil- 
dom. 

I will never gratify my Enemies fo far, as to 
ſhew my ſelf concerned in any Paſlion. 

A Mind tranſporred with Pallion, rejects the 
beſt Reaſons, and retains the worlt Opinions ; like 
a Bolter which lets the Flower paſs, and keeps no- 
thing bur the Bran. 

A Wiie Man makes all his Paſſions ſubſervient 
to his Reaſon. 

Of all Paflions rhere is none fo extravagant and 
ouiragious as thar of Anger ; orher Patlions _ 

an 
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and miſlead us, bur this runs away with us bY 
force, hurries us as well ro our own as to anothers 
ruin; it falls many rimes upon the wrong Perſon» 
and diſcharges it ſelf upon the Innocent inſtead of 
the Guilty, and makes the moſt trivial Offences to 
be Capital, and puniſherh an inconſiderate Word 
perhaps with Fetters, Infamy or Death : Irallows 
a Man neither time nor means for defence, but 
judges a Cauſe withour hearing ir, and admits of 
no mediation : Ir ſpares neither Friend nor Foe, 
bur tears all ro pieces, and caſts Human Narure in- 
to a perpewal ftare of War. : 

Look upon an Angry Man in the fit bf his Rage, 
and you may ſee all Africa and irs Prodigies in him 
he is more ſavage than the Tygers there ; blow 
him into a Flame, and you may ſec Volcanos, He- 
recanes and Boraſcos in him. 

When you are in the higheſt Rage and Fit of 
Anger, preſently run ro your Looking-Glaſs, there: 
you fhall ſee your Blood boiling with Choler, 
your Eyes ſparkling with Fire, your Hair ſtanding 
an end, your Face diſtorted with Menacing Po= 
ſtures, inſomuch. as the Spectacle of your own 
Deformity will render you frightful ro your ſelf; 
In this Paroxiſm of Rage, rhe beſt Anridore ( that 
I know) againſt the malignity of this Diſtemper is; 
to apply Lenity to ir, that will recompenſe all 
again, becalm the Mind, and keep it inſuch a be- 
comming temper, that it's not moved. in ir ſelf, nor 
ſuffers any paſſionate eruption or ſally of the Spi- 
rits ' and Blood into the other Members that may 
cauſe any the leaſt Indecorum, 

The Torrrcat of Paſlions are like troubled Wa- 
ter* in a greac Tempeſt ; Reaſon will be your beſt 
PYot to brirg you into a ſafe Port ; bur you muſt 
have a care you do nor increaſe the Stormy by any 
unwary Word or Action, or kindle a Fire white 
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the Wind is in a corner, which may blow it on 
your Face. 

It was Pythagoras's Symbol, Cur not Fire with a 
Sword ; adviſing not to exaſperate an angry Per- 
ſon, bur to give way to him. 

Have not to do with any Man in his Paſſion, 
for Men are nor like Iron, ro be wrought upon 
when they are hor. 

Give place to the Torrent of Fury, and ler it 
have irs full Courſe ; when it's at the higheſt, ir 
will rurn again, and then you ſhall have the Tide 
as ftrong with you, as before ir was againſt you. 

I fear unruly Paſſions more than the Arrows of 


' an Enemy, and the ſlavery of them, more than the 


Fetters of a Conqueror. 

There is no ſurer Argument of a great Mind, 
than not to be tranſported ro anger by any Acci= 
| The Clouds and Tempeſts are 
on below, bnrt all above is quier and ſerene, 
which is the Emblem of a brave Man, thar maſters 
all Provocations, and lives within himſelf. 

bviare the firſt motion of Paſſton ; if you cart» 
eliſt rhe Firſt, you will far lels refilt the Se= 
pant and it ſtill grows worſe and worſe ; for the 
fame difficulty which in the —_— might have 
been ſurmounted, is greater in the end. | 

Paifions are the Elementary Humours of the 
mind ; ſo ſoon as they begin to be turgid and ex- 
ceed, the Mind becomes fick, and if the Diſtem- 
per riſes to the Mouth, and breaks into Anger, it 

trays the Tower of Reaſon to the fury of an in« 
fulring Paſſion : When once your Paſſions are 
known, all the Avenues and Sally-Ports of the 
Will are diſcovered, and by conſequence may be 
commanded. And therefore Ido adviſe you to try 
in the firſt place ro ſubdue your Paflions, or at leatt 
Þ arucially to diſguiſe them, rhat no Spy may be 
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able te unmask your Thoughts ; here to diſſemble 
is a great Point of Prudence ; for by this means 
you ſo cunningly hide all your Imperfections, that 
no Eye ſhall beable ro diſcover them: 

You muſt keep your Paſſions in your Power, as 
Uliſſes did the Winds in his Bottle, and dealt with 


them as we do with Mad Men, keep them in 


Chains for fear of Miſchief ; for orhexwiſe a Wild 
Beaſt is not ſo ungovernable. | 

Some Perſons are above onr Anger; others be- 
low it ; to contend with our Superiors-is Indiſcre- 
tion, and with our Inferiors an —_— 

Anger may make Dull Men Wiry, bur it keeps 
them Poor. | 

As Diogenzs was diſputing of Anger ; an inſo- 
lent young Fellow rg try if he could put him be- 
fides his Philofophy, ſpit on his Face. Young 
Man, ſaid Dzogenes, this doth not make me angry 
yer ; bur Fam in ſome doubt whether F ſhould be 
fo or no. 

Be circumſpect in every thing you ſpeak or doy: 
as if your Enemies ſtood at your Elbow, and 
overlook'd every Action ; this will beger in yow 
vehemenr Defires- and earneft Endeavours of re- 
ſtraining your diſorderly Paſſions ; this will. filf 
your Mind with good Thoughts and Reſolutions to- 
proceed in a virtuous courſe of Life. 
' Paſſions are a great deal older than our Reaſon g; 
they came into the World  with' us, bur our Rea- 
fon follows a long time afrer. | 

'Fhere is nor a more effectual Remedy. againſt 
Anger, than Time-and Patience, ' 

A Servant of Plato having commirred a grear 
Fault, Speucippus, ſays he,. do you bear thar Fel- 
low, for I am angry ; fo: he forbore ſtriking him, 
for the very reaſon that would have made anotber 
Ss; | 
_—: When 
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When ſee my Friend in a great Rage againſt 
any. Perſon, I pretend to be Angry too; and I 
joyn with him nor only in the opinion of the Inju- 
ry, but in the ſeeming continuance of the Revenge ; 

, by this means I get time, and by adviſing ſome 
greater Puniſhmenr, I put off the preſent, and ſo 
abate his Fury. | 

The firſt-ſtep ro the Moderation of Paſſion, is to 
perceive that you are falling into Paſſion; by thar 
means You enter the Lift with a full power over 
your, ſelf, and may conſider how far it's necefiary 
ro give your reſentment; with this reflection you 
may be Angry, and pur a ſtop to it as you pleaſe. 

If your Pafſions were duly confidered , you 

[ | ſhould need-no other Cure than the conſideration of 

| | them ;' ler the firſt feryour abate, and the Miſt 

| which darkens the. Mind will be either leſfened or 

ih diſpelled. | 
if Ir's a fgn of a rich fiock of Senſe ro know how 

to prevent and correct ones Humour ; ſince it's a 

Diſeaſe of the Mind, wherein a Wiſe Man ought 

to govern himſelf as in a Diſtemper of Body. 

' Take away the cauſe of Paflion, and you will 

| //\/ never ſally.into Pafſion, When a Stranger broughr 

| Cots ſome Earthen Veſſels Thin and Brittle, bur 
delicately ſhaped, and admirably adorned with 

i ft Sculptures, he required the Stranger for them, 

Milk and then brake them all in pieces ; Leſt, ſaid he, 

wi my Paſſzon ſhould provoke-me to puniſh exceflive- 

|, Hy thoſe that ſhould break them, 

| f He that would exerciſe-a Power profitable to'_ 

Rik himſelf, and grievous ro no body elſe, kt him 

' ||| practiſe itupon his Paſſions. ; 

| il - Plato was abourro ftrike his Servant, and while ! 

th. his Hand was in the Air, he checked himſelf, bur : 
| 'q - Rill held ir in that menacing. poſture : A. Friend of, 
| bis took notice of it,and asked him what he meant $ 
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I am now ſays he, puniſhing of an Angry Man : 
So that he had left his Servant ro Chaſtiſe himſelf, 
for he thought ir was nor fir that a Servant ſhould 
be in his power that was not his own Maſter. 

To be angry at Anger, is almoſt the only jaſtifi- 
able exerciſe of this Paſſion ; for it's an affection ſo 
unquiet and turbulent, rhar if ir once ſeiſe us, ir 
unmans us by the tranſports of Anger; Evils are 
not rembved but made worſe, and the very An- 
ger does more hurt than the Injury we complain 
of ; other Paſſions riſe in us by degrees, bur this 
fluſhes like Gun-powder, blowing up all in a mo- 
ment : Anger may glance into the Breaſt of a Wiſe 
Man, . bur it reſts in the Boſom of Fools. A good 
Man is never angry at any thing bur at Sin ; and he 
7 rs is angry with 'this Sin, ſhall never fin in his 

nger. 

it you be naturally diſpofed to Anger, frequent 
the Company of the Patient ; by this means, 
withour any labour, you will atrain to a fir Tem- 
per ; for Converſation is of great moment : Mans 
ners, Humours, nay, Opinions are thereby infen- 
fibly communicated, 

Never ſink ſo below yourſelf, as to let any Paſ- 
fion ger the Betrer of you. When Paſſion enters 
in at-the Fore-gate, Wiſdom goes out at the Po- 
ſtern, 

He who commands himſelf, commands the 
World too ; and the more Authority you have 
over others, the more Command you mult have 
over your ſelf. 

I carinot butadmire at the temper of that Perfi- 
an, Who in his Fury, threatned the Tempeſt, and 
whipt the Sea. | 

I do not love to ſee a Paſſionate Man ſcoprge 
himſelf with his own Soorpions, and in the midft 


of his innocent Comtentments, fondly to give him- 
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Ir's the infeliciry of many Men, to break out into 
the greateſt Paſſion upon the leaſt occaſion ; not 
unlike thar Gentleman, (though learned , yer 
none of the Wiſfeft ) when ſeeing his Man art 
Plough, fell into a violent Diftemper, and was 
much incenſed againſt him, becauſe he did nor 
Plough Secundum artem, in drawing his Furrows 
Mathemarically, and in Linea Rea, as he ſaid 3 
2 Friend of his ſtanding by, rold him, that he had 
lirtle reaſon to be diſpleaſed, if he conſidered rhe 
ſmall difference between Errare and Arare. 

I am nor troubled, if I ſee a Butter-fly in the 
Air, and cannot catch it. | 

Be thou like the Caſpian Sea, which is ſaid never 
to Ebb or Flow. 

'Tis more Prudence te paſs by Trivial Offen- 
ces, than to quarrel for them ; by the laſt you are, 
even with your Adverſayy, bur by the firſt aboye 
him, 


M—— 


SEC 3. XL 
Of Injuries and Revenge, 


Hen I have an Injury done me, I never ſer 
the Beacon a Fire, nor am I troubled : IL 
conſider who-did it ; if my Kinſman, he did ir ig- 
norantly ; ifmy Friend, he did ir againſt his will ; 
if my Enemy, it's no more than I expected ; Iever 
pur a fair Conſtruction upon any thing that happens: 
ro Me. V 
Archelaus when one ſprinkled Water upon him, 
and” his Friends aggravated rhe Crime ; You-are mi- 
Paken, aid he, he did' not ſprinkle it upon me, but 
ſame other Perſon he tookme to.be,, 
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T have often found by experience, that I have 


' fallen into no great Inconveniencies when I have 


taken Wrongs patiently. \ 

And we ſhew our ſelves greater than our Advyer- 
faries, when we ler the World fee thar they cannor 
trouble us. When Children and Fools do the 
ſame things to us that we fret at in others of more 
advanced years, we paſs them without a Frown, 


| which ſhews, that 'ris nor the acts done us by our 


Enemies, bur our own Reſentment that injures us, 

I bear the Injuries of others, with the-ſame pari- 
ence that a Phyſician doth thoſe of a Phrenerick Pa« 
tient: I can patiently ſuſtain all ourragious Inſulrs 
againſt me; my deſire-is to arrive at Heaven, and 
] ever bleſs the hand which ſhortens my Journey. 

If an Injury be done me, and if I do my part, 
there isno hurt done ; it's in the Nature of an ne: 
my to do miſchief ; and ir's my Duty to requite 
Evil with Good : I make uſe of it for the exerciſe 
and trial of my Virtue; I confront is with the In- 
nocency of my Life, and . the Security of a good 
Conſcience; I am nor muck moved, bur keep my 
felf tilt chearful, and fixed in my Station, 

A Man that watks in the Streers of a Populous 
Ciry, muft expect tro meer with- a flip in one 
place, a ftop in another, a daſh of the Kennel in a. 
third ; juſt ſuch are the Adventures of Life, and 
with the ſame conkderation are they to be under- 

one. 

So long as there are bad Men in the World, 
there will be Villany in it ; and he that is reſolved 
to frer himſelf for whaſoever he' fees amils, ſhall 
never have one quiet hour while he lives. 

I would have you practiſe ro be a good Wreſt- 
ter ; which will reach you to ſtand firm ; whatever 
belalls you. = 
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If you are injured, you do = Adverſary too 
much Honour ro take norice of it ; and think too 
meanly of your elf to revenge it ; let me adviſe 
you to diſſemble an Injury, when you havenor the 
Power to revenge it ; and generouſly to forgive it, 
when you have the means to do it. 

'Tis a noble way of Revenge, to forget Inju- 
res; for Reſentment doth but encourage thar 
Malice which Neglect would diflipare. Lews 
the Twelfth of France, being adviſed by ſome of 
his Council to puniſh ſuch as were Enemies to 
him when he was Duke of Orleans ; anſwered like 
a Prince, That it did not ſuit with the Glory of "a 
King of France, to revenge the Injuries done to the 
Duke of Orleans. 

In Revenge we act the Executioner, bur it be- 
longs to a Prince to pardon: In the one we be- 
ſtow a Favour, but in the other we betray our In» 


- firmity. 


He that pardons, proclaims in fo doing, that he 
he fears not his Enemies ; bur Revenge implies a 
{x what we defire upon that account to leſ- 
en. 

He that is naturally revengeful , keeps his ©: 
Wounds open ; which otherwiſe would cloſe of * 
themſelyes. 
> Whenl am more powerful than he thar .injured 
me, I never rake advantage of him, for Thar is as 
mean, as for an armed Man to force his Enemy to 
fight when he hath no Weapon; and if I have no 
power to repel it, I never ſterm, for Choler 
without Power, is like a Wind that makes a noile, 
bur cannot hurr. 

Pardon is a Glorious kind of Revenge ; I think 
my ſelf ſufficiently revenged of my Enemy if I par- + 
don him, Cicero did more commend Ceſar for © 
pat> 2 
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: pardoning Metelus, than for the great Victory ob- 
- tained againſt his Enemies, 


I prefer the Glory of pardoning before the plea- 
ſure of a Victorious Revenge ; for ſometimes for- 
mer Revenge hath been the cauſe of future Re- 
pentance ; and the pleaſure of doing evil, turns in- 


. to thediſpleaſure of having done it. 


Ir's the work of Prudence to prevent an Iajury ; 
and of a great mind, when done, not to revenge 
it,: He that hath Revenge in his power, and does 
not uſe it, is the great Man : Ir's for low and Vul- ' 
gar Spirits ro ſtorm and tranſport themſelves : 


- Subdue your Aﬀections : To indure Injuries with 
- a brave Mind, is one half of the Conqueſt. 


I Honour Epiferus more for bis *Aviyu x) a why, 


- Bear and Forbear, than K_he had built a Pyra- 


mid. \s 
He thar doth an Injury to another, doth it to 
himſelf, and it's many times repaid with full Inte- 
reſt, | a 

Once upon a time the Lion being very Sick, all 
the Beaſts of the Field came to vitit him, only rhe 


': Fox did neglect to do his Duty ; the Lion much 
- admired the unkindneſs of the Fox ; the Wolf told 


the Lion, That many times he ſpake to the Fox to wait 


' upon him, but could not prevail ; and repreſented ir 


with all diſadvantages ro the Fox, infomuch rhar 
the Lion was much diſpleaſed ; whereupon the Li- 


- on ſent a Summons to the Fox, who appeared ; 


and being asked by the Lion, why he would nor 
give him a viſit knowing he was fo ll; the Fox 
told the Lion, That he had been much troubled that 
hu Majeſly had not been well, and had conſulted «ll 


; the Phyſicians for ſome Cure for bim, who unanimouſly 
; did agree that there wasnothing better, or would ſooner 
; deliver him from his Diſtemper which was pon him, 
\. than to get a fat Wolf andflica him alive, and lay the 


* Skin 
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Skin hot to his Body: The Lion thanked the For 
for his care and regard of him. In ſome ſhorr 
time after, the Wolf came to wait upon the Lion, 
the Lion ordered him to be apprehended and to 
be flead, and laid his Skin hot to his Body, accor- 
ding to the direction of the Fox ; by that means 
the Lion was perfe&tly recovered, and the Fox 
quitted Scores with the Wolf for his ill Office done 
him to the Lion. 

Do Injury to no Man though never fo mean, for once 
in Seven Tears he may have an opportunity to do the 
greateſt Man much good or harm. 

At a time a Mouſe troubled a Sleeping Lion, 
and diſturbed him, and happened to fall under bis 
Paw ; hedefired the Lion to ſpare him, he was bur 
a Mouſe, and yer might live poflibly ro do him a 
kindneſs : But howſoever he was nor worth his In- 
dignation ; thereupon the Lion ler the Mouſe go. 
Some time after the Lion was taken in a Net, the 
Mouſe hearing of ir, in Gratitude came and eat 
aſlunder the Ner, and delivered the Lion, who for 
all his Greatneſs, could nor deliver himſelf. 

I ſhall commend unto you Sr. Bernard's Legacy, 
which if Srory ſpeaketh Truth, was Engraven up- 
on his Tomb : Tria vobis fratres obſervanda relin- 
quo, que ut potui obſervavi, Primo, nemini Scanda- 


lum fects ſiquando incidit, ſedavi ut potui. Secundo, 
_ Minus ſeriper ſenſus meo quam alterius credidi, Tertio, 


Leſus de lede am vinditam Petit :  Ecce Cha» 
ritatem, Humilitatem © Patientiam wobis relinguo. 
Brethren, Three things I leave unto you to be obſerved, 
which as I was able I obſerved. Firſt, I never gave 
offence to any ; if at any time it hapned, I pacified it 
as well as I could, Secondly, I always pave leſs cre- 


dit to my own Sentiments than te thoſe of others. | 
Thirdly, Being injured, I never revengedit ; Behold, 


Theave unto you Charity, Humiliry and Patience. 
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£ When you have an Injury done you, conſider 
Tt © what iris that diſturbs you; irs not the thing ir 
, _ ſelf bur Opinion; remove the Opinion, and you 
o will not think your ſelf wronged : Nothing can 
[- hurt you, excepr you joyn with it tro hurt your 


1s ſelf: The Mind is fafe and unacceſlible, and our 
X of the reach of Injut ies; the thing we complain of 
1 is withour us, and ſtands ſtill and quiet ; it's from 
Opinion within us, from whence the Troubles and 
ce Tumults do proceed ; we make our ſelves more 
be Injuries than are offered us, and the apprehenſion 
of wrong doth us more harm rhan rhe ſmarteſt part 
n, of the Wrong. 
js : Catch not too ſoon at an Offence, nor give too 
ur ealie way to Anger ; the one ſhews a weak Judg- 
2 +- ment, the other a perverſe Nature, 
n- | Hath any Man wronged: you ? Be bravely re- 
0.- | venged ; ſlight it, and the work is begun ; forgive 
he | it, and it is finiſhed : He is below himſelf thar is 
at _ not abovean Injury; 
or The beſt Remedy of an Injury, conſiſts in the 
| forgetting of ir ; bur many times we forget the 
Reedy, and thoſe things are beft remembred, 
| Which ought moſt ro be forgotten: A Fool ſtruck 
17» Cato ; when he was ſorry for it, Cato had forgot ir, 
{a © for ſaith Seneca, Melius putavit non ignoſcere quam 
do, _ apnſcere. 
tio, | Hath any wounded you with Injuties ? meer 
ha» * them with Patience ; haſty. Words rankle the 
uo. | Wound, ſoft Language drefles ir ; Forgiveneſs 
xd, | cures it, and Oblivion rakes away the Scar. 
ave | King Antigonus one Night hearing ſome of his 
{ie ; Soldiers railing againſt him, when there was bur a 
rre- 7} Hanging berwixt them ; putting it gently afide, 
er%. | Soldiers, ſays he, ſtand a little further off, for fear 
old, 3} the King ſhould bear you, 
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When an il! Office is done me,I am not diſpleaſed 
becauſe ir ſhall nor be in the power of my Enemy 
to make me angry, or pur me into paſſion : I par- 
don others, as though I did daily offend my {elf ; 
and fo abſtain from offending as though I pardon- 
ed no body. 

All the Arr that I uſe to vanquiſh my Enemies, 
is, to dothem all the good I can. . 

If you be diſpleaſed with every Peccadillo, you 
will become habitually froward : Learn to be pa- 
tient, by obſerving the Inconyeniencies of Impari- 
ence in other Men. 

If you have any Infelicity upon you, by your 
Impartience you ſuper-add another to it : He who 
ſubmirs ro his Paſſions, at the ſame time is a Slave 
ro many Tyrants. I prefer the freedom of my 
Mind, and the Sereniry of my Soul ( nor clouded 
with Paſſions ) before the Empire of the World, 

When I am injured, I never complain, ff 
have obſerved that Complaints do rather excite a 
Paſſion ro offend us, than a Compaſſion to comfort 
us; they make way for thoſe that hear them, ro 
do the ſame to us, that thoſe have done of whom 
we complain ; and the knowledge of the Injury 
done by the' firſt, ſeryes the ſecond for an Excule ; 
and complaining of paſt Injuries, gives occaſion 
for ſuture. 


It wit] be the Teſt of Prudence in you, wirhour * 


any Paſſion, to endure the Injuries and Follies of 
other Men ; if you cannor endure them in others, 
you make them your own : for firit you loſe your 
Tadgmenr, and then offend your ſelf ; and fo Pal- 


fion will precipitate you into thar ill which you 


would avoid. 


If any Man doth me an Injury, 1am not diſturb» -: 
ed, bur mult pity him ; for he is the firſt ended, 1 
and 7 
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and receives the greateſt Damage, becauſe in this 
| he loſeth the uſe of Reaſon. 

The ſevereſt Puniſhment of an Injury, is the 
Conſcience of having done it ; and no Man ſuffers 
more than he that is turned over to the Pain of a 
Repenrance ; it's better ro compoſe Injuries than 
revenge them, for the Revenge of one Injury does 
expoſe us to more, # 

| If you have at any time a (purpoſe to take re- 
- venge, fall upon your greateit Enemy firſt, and 
 beginwith your extravagant Rage and Fury. 

If an Injury be done me, I am never troubled ar 
ir, for he that doth me an Injury, doth ir either 
for his Pleaſure or Profit ; and why ſhould I be 
diſpleaſed if he loves himſelf better than me ? If 
any doth me an Injury our of ill nature, it's bur 
like the Brier 'and Thorn, which do prick and 
' fcratch becauſe they can do no otherwiſe, 

Every Day I meet with Bravo's, falſe and perfi- 
- dious Perſons, but they can do me no harm, be. 
cauſe *ris not in their power to diſquiet mes or co 
” make me act anything diſhonourable: Neither am 
= TI angry or ill affected roward them, becauſe they 
+ are by nature near unto me ; for they are all my 


3 * 1 Kinſmen by Participation of the ſame Reaſon and 


? Divine Particle : If at any time I have an Injury 

7; done me by them, I convert it ro my own adyan- 

; tage, I know how to avoid them ; and they dif- 
: cover to me my own weakneſs, where I may be 

- aſſaulced, thereforeI ſtudy to fortifie that place: 


4 ; And if an Als doth kick me, (as many times he 


? doth )T never trouble my ſelf ro bring an Action 
/ againſt him for'r, - 
For all Injuries and Deſigns againſt me, I am mo 


” 7; more concerned, than Alexander was, who receiv- 
2 j ed in one Hand the Drink which his Phyſician Phi= 


Z lip brought him, and with tie other ſhewed him 
= the 
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us had promiſed him great Rewards to Poyſon him, 


Injuries are never cancelled with new Favours, : 
eſpecially when the new Favours are leſs in value 
than the Wrongs done : Favours are written in 


Glaſs, bur Injuries ingraven in Marble, 


the Letter by which he was advertiſed, that Dar: | 


Study the Buckler as well as the Sword, ſo you 


will be as good ar Suffering as at Acting. 


I ſpeak this ro you, nor that I would have you : 
withour ſenſe ; for Chi la fa Pecora, yl lupolaman- © 
gia; He who maketh himſelf a Sheep, the Wolf - 


will devour him. 


It was a Maxim worthy of Ceſar's Gallantry, - 


Nec anferre, nee perpets, 
SECT. XI. 
Of Virtue. 


| Shall commend unto your Practice that excellent 
Precept of Pythagorasz Nil turpe committas, ne- 
que coram alits, neque tecum ; maxime omnium vere»  . 
re teipſum : And believe ir, a good Man will -3 
| bluſh as much ro commir a Sin in the Wilderneſs, 
Nas upon a Theatre. Thoſe Defeats which Vice * 
gives me, they are rather a Surprize than a Con- - 
queſt, rhey Overcome me not, but rather by my # 
own inadyertency of them, I overcome my elf ; 
the leſs the occaſion of Sin, the greater is the narure * 
of it ; and to juſtify a Faulr, is a greater Sin than * 
to fall into it: And let me tell you, Sin is Maſcu- : 
line, and begets the like in others ; and many 
times like Venom, -it infects the Blood, when the : 


Viper is dead, which gave the Wound, 


%, 


It's Z 
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Ir's the triumplr of a Brave Soul, to have Sin in 
Power, and Virtue in Will ; Virtue is the Sun of 
the Microcoſm, and a Good Conſcience is its He- 
miſphere : There is nothing which ſetteth up a 
Throne or Chair of State in the Soul of Man bur 


- Virrue, 


Virtue ſtands in need ofnothing bur it ſelf, it ren- 


- ders Man Illuftrious in this Life, and Glorious af- 


" 
y 7 bur thar is to be gallant in Livery ; ir's Virtue that 


/ ter Death; 'tis nor Gray+hairs that begetrs reſpect, 
” bura Life victuouſly paſſed confers Glory. It's a 


: ſtrange Faruity in Man, that he never takes 
+ thought how to /:ve virtumſly, bur is very careful 
, 2 how to /ave long ; when it lyes in the power of Man 


5 
* 
2 
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to live well ; bur it's out of his power to /ive long. 


= It's the bounty of Nature that we [5ve, bur of Virtue 
= that we live well ; which is a greater Felicity than 


Life it ſelf. 


An Honeſt Virtuous Man lives not to the World, 
bur ro hisown Conſcience, he as the Planets above, 
ſteers a courſe contrary to that of the World. 

Ir's ne ſmall pleaſure for 'a Virtuous Perſon to 


* fay to himſelf, Could a Man enter and ſeeinto my 
3 Heart, yer ſhould he not find me guilty either of 


1 Envy or Revenge, nor tainted with Innovation, 


$ Sedition or Schiſm, nor ſpotred with the fallifying 


the affliction or ruin of any body, nor. culpable of 


i my Word ; I have always lived upon my own, all 


* 


my Deſires have been terminated within my ſelf, 


# Non te queſiveris extra, hath been my rule. 


g 


Therefore take care thar the bright luſtre of 


# your "Virtues may enlighren the whole Sphere 
2 wherein you move. 


You may receive Honours from your Prince, 


e Jis the,only Nobility. I love Virtue in any Man, 


F for ir will ſecure me againſt any wrong from him, 


and 
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and will aſſure me of his good Wiſſes, if 'he can 
nor lend me his aſſiſtance. p 

God would not beſtow Heaven upon the Reo- 
mans, becauſe they were Pagans ; but he beſtowed 
the Empire of the World upon them, becauſe they 


were Virtuous 
picbct was not fo truly Glorious for Con- 
vering the Indians, as for refuſing to force Dari- 
us Fair Daughters ; for in the one, he Conquered 
but thoſe who were leſs than himſelf ; bur in the 
other, he conquered himſelf, who was their Con- 
queror. 
AvVirruous Perſon looks upon the whole World 1 
as his Country, and upon God to be as Witneſs } 
| 
7 


and Judge of his Words and Deeds ; he ſo governs _ 
his Life and Thoughts, as if the whole World 
were to fee the one and to read the other. k 
He never opens the Door to the leaſt Evil, for  $ 
fear others which lye in Ambuſh ſhould come after: XN 
He is much ofthe nature of the Sun, which pafſeth H 
through many Pollutions, yer remains pure as be- 
fore : Rather than do an unjuſt act, he will be | Io 
' Food for Cannon : Ler Vice be robed in Cloth of -: Fr 
- Tiflue, yer he diſcovers it. = 
He ſtands not more in awe of other Men than of .' ag; 
himſelf, nor commits more Offences though no * on] 
Man were to know them, than if all ep were (028 
obſerve them. | Ss; 
Crimes,tho they may be ſecrer,can never be fecure; |; the 
nor doth it avail an Offender to be concealed from? rare 
others while he can never be conceal'd from himſelf, # ir \ 
If I do nothing but whar 1s honeſt, ler all rhe} Con 
World know ir, bur if otherwiſe, what doth it} ] 
fignifie to have no body know it, ſo long as 1 plag 
know it my ſelf? Sin is its own torment, and theF our 
tear of Vengeance purſues thoſe rhar eſcape rhe$ all 
rokeY For 


1 
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ſtroke of it : Nature hath ſer up Racks and Gib. 
bets in the Conſciences of Vicious Perſons. 

He thar is guilty of any enormous Sin, lives in 
perpetual Terror, and whilſt he expects to be pu- 
niſhed, he puniſhes himſelf, and whoſoever deſerves 
ir, expects ir ; what if he be not detected ? he 1s 
ſtill in apprehenſion that he may be (o. 

The Wages of Sin is Death ; it's poor Wages 
that will nor make a Man live ; as "na 1S 1tsS 
own reward, ſo Sin is its own Executioner. 

The Soul of a wicked Man, is like Paper ſcrib. 
led all over with the Characters of Vice ; his Soul 
reſembles the Ciry Poneropolis, lo caled by King 

; Philip after he had Peopled it with a Crew of 
. Rogues and Vagabonds: He that looks diligently 
Into the Stare of a Vicious Man, will ſee rhe Can. 
ker at his Hearr through all rhe falſe and dazling 
r © Splendor of Greatneſs and Fortune : A Virtuous 
- Man can never be Miſcrable, or a Wicked Man 
h Happy. 
>= Men love the evil in themſelves, yet no Man 
xe - loves it in another; and though a Man may be a 
of + Friend to Sin, yet no body loves the Sinner. 

'> Mankind is entred into a fort of Confederacy 
of -: againſt Virtue ; it's dangerous to be Honeſt, and 
no © only profitable to be Vicious. 
to.) Welive in theruſt of the Iron Age ; Piety it ſelf 

; 1s in Exile, Integrity gone, and the Branches of 
re; 4 the molt flouriſhing Virtues are all lopped ; it's as 
om: rare in this Age to meet with a Virtuous Man, as 
ſelf. # it was formerly ro meer with a Poet in P!ars's 
the: Common-wealth, 

h it's Ic's Virtue rhat makes the Mind invincible, and 
as 4 places us out of the reach of Fortune, though nor 
 rheFour of rhe Malice of it: When Zeno was told that 
; theall his Goods were drowned, Why then, ſaid he, 
tcokeY Forrune hath a mind ro. make me a Philolopher: 
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n be above him that 1s above Fortune - 
Wiſe Man qu* his 


no InfelicitY can make A 


Ground: 
if L were led 1n Triump®, 
nd Great a5 rhe Con- 


be as Virruovs © 
ce me amor | Emperors, . amonglit 


(hall nor make mc prov© 
ed; I can rake as ſound 2 Sleep in a 
| and think WY ſelf as bapPpY in 


5 of ihe Earth whete 
Gold, nor ! 


Mind. 
unred nor the great 
t, ſaith he, how he 


natives of Forrune- 
{111 &ous Theatre 10 ſhew It ſelf 
a ( if he 


Virtue hath an Vo 

n that 1 ondemnt 
cx ) he doth exerciſe 
the Virtue of Parience 3 if he be gullt and doth 
acknowledge vimſelf ſo, BE doth co-operate with 
Juſtice. 

Good and Virruous Menin tÞ1s World ſuffer Ma- 
ny {nCONVENIENCES 5 bur Virtue, KC the Sun, goes 
on {ill with BET work, ler the Air be neVer ſo clou= 
dy, and finiſhes ÞEr work. | 

No Cloud whatſoever can obſcure her light 3 
rirtue's 4 Glow worm and will ſhine 9) Night. 

A Virruous Perſon in the thickeſt of Þ1s Misfor- 

runes, is ike 2 1ick-ſer Hedge) the more he 5 | 
cur and male-baCct, vt verrer he thrives and flou- | 
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A -Wicked Man is afraid of his own Memory, 
and in the review of himſelf, he finds only Appe- 
tite, Avarice or Ambition. 

Vice hath its certain Period, after which ir be. 
comes deſperate and incurable. 

All the Virtruous Actions which TI can hereafter 
do, will no more expiate my former Tranſgreſ- 
fions, than the nor contracting new Debts can be 
accounted Payment of the old, 

Though Virtue gives a ragged Livery, yer ſhe 
vives a Golden Cognizance, 

Thoſe that leaſt practiſe Virtue in outward ap- 
pearance, cunningly make it the mark whereto all 
their Actions level ; there muſt be the Signature of 
Virrue on the worſt of Actions, otherwiſe they 
would nor be paſſant, and receive Entertainment, 

Virruous Perſons are by all good Men openly re- 
verenced, and even filently by bad ; ſo much do 
the Beams of Virtue dazle even unwilling Eyes. 

The Hearr of a Virtuous Perſon is a Paradiſe, 
into which rhe Serpent never enters, but receives a 
{udden repulle. 

In Navigation we ought to be guided by the Pj- 
lot, in the Courſe of Life by the Virtuous, 

Obftrue quinqhe Feneſtras, ut luceat domus ; ſays 
the Arabian Proverb, 4 Wiſe and Virtuous Man ſhuts 
his Windows that he may ſee the better, | 

The tmalleſt Defect or Faulr in an accompliſhed 
Perſon, obſcures the whole Orb of his Virtucs, 

He cannot tranſgreſs, bur like the Eclipſe of the 
Sun, every one takes notice of him, 

A Victuous Man is Bonorum Maximus, and Mag- 
norum oprimus. 


You muſt labour and climb the Hill, if you will 


| arrive at Virtue, whole ſeat is upon the top of it ; 


its a great encouragement ro well-doing, that 
z when 
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when you are once in the Poſſeflion of Virtue, it's 
your own for ever. 

Ir's eafie to continue Good and Virtuous, bur to 
become ſo ir's hard ; nature doth nor give Virtue, 
bur ir muſt be acquired, and it's a kind of Art ro 
become good, 


Duid juvat innumeros ſcire atque evolvere cafus 5 
S: fugtenda facs, © facienda fupis ? 


If your Mind ar any time ſeems to ſtagger, and 
be in ſuſpence what ro do, fix on ſome grave and * 
good Man, and ſuppole him always to be preſent 
with you, and do all things as if he looked on ; 
then becauſe of the Reverence you bear ro him, 
you will fear to offend or act any thing that 1s 11l, 
for fear he would find fault with it. 

If. Scipio or Lelins were but in your Eye, you 
would not dare to tranſgreſs ; why do you nor 
then make your felt ſuch a Perſon in whole Pre- 
ſence you dare not offend ? 

Every Night I call my ſelf roan account, What 
Infirmiry have I maſtered to day ? By this Scruti- 
ny I find my Vices abate of themſelves, and I my 
ſelf become berrer and more Virtuous. 

I thall ever reverence the Memory of Ch1ilo, for 
his Nequid nim;s, who in Two Words hath raughr 
us the Swmma totalis of all Virtue, 

I can be honeſt in the Dark, and Virtnous with- 
 eut a Witneſs; I have fuch an inbred Loyalty to 
Virtue, that I can ſerve her withour a Livery. 

Ariſtippus being asked wherein Philoſophers ex- 
celled other Men, anſwered, Thuugh al Laws were 
aboliſhed, we ſhould be juft and lead the ſame Lives : 
And if Men would be Victuous and Jutt, there 
need no Laws, | 
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Virtue will make you Noble, withour the help 
of Heraldry, and will ger you Veneration withour 
an Apothecſis ; it will gain you eſteem, and eſteem 
ro Virrue, is like a fine Air to Plants and Flowers, 
which makes them blow and proſper. 

Ler Integrity be the ballaſt of your Soul, and 
Virtue the lading ; you may be deprived of Ho- 
nours and Riches againſt your Will, but nor of 
your Virtes except you conſent. 

. Demetrius Phalareus had 360 Statues erected by 
the Athenians, for his Governing their Common= 
wealth 10 Years with great Virtue and Prudence : 
But when he ſaw thoſe Statues which were raiſed 
by Gratitude, ſoon after deſtroy'd by Envy, he ſaid, 
They may pull down my Statues, but they cannot over= 
throw my Virtues for wl.ich they were erefed, 

Change not Virtues immortal Crown, far + 
whole Mine of Gold. 


Gold # uncertain ; but what you poſſeſs 
Is ſtill your own, and never can be leſs, 


— AMIE 


SECT. XIII. 
Of Friends and Friendſhips 


()NE Friend alone makes not a Paradile ; 
therefore I defire few bur Virtuous Friends. 

Our of your Acquaintance chole Familiars, 
and out of thoſe pick Friends. 

Bur ler me adviſe you, never make a Coward 
your Friend, or a Drunkard your Privy-Coun- 
{ellor ; for the one upon the approach of the leaſt 
danger will deſert you ; and the other will diſco- 
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ver all your Secrets 5 both are dangerons to Hu- 
mane Society. : 


Duod in Corde fobrii, idin Lingua ebris, 


Never make a Friend on the fuddain ; for tho? 
the firſt Aftection makes the deepeſt Impreſſion, yer 
that Love is held moſt permanent, which dives 
into the Soul by ſoft degrees of mutual Society, 
and comes to be matured by time : Friendſhips roo 
foon contracted, like Plants which ſhoor up roo 
faſt, are nor of that continuance as thole which 
Nature takes more time for, 

It requires time to conſider of a Friendſhip. be- 
fore it be contracted ; bur thar Reſolution once 
taken, entitles him ro my very Heart ; I look up- 
>> my Thoughts to beas ſafe in my Friends Breaſt 
aS in my own. 

A Friend is your very ſelf, and fo treat him : 
D2 bur think him faithful, and you make him fo, 

Do not make your ſelf oyer to too many ; Mar- 
riage which is the ſtricteſt of friendſhips admits bur 
one, and indeed inferior friendſhip admits not of 
many more: The Tide of love cannor bear very 
high, when divided amorg{t ſeveral Channels ; 'cis 
great odds bur that amongſt many we ſhall be de- 
ceived in ſome ; then we mult be pur upon the in- 
convenience of Repenrance, which in nothing is lo 
uncomely and inconvenient as in Friendſhip. 

H#-har you mark out for your Friend, ler him 
be a Virtuous Perſon ; for an ill man can neither 
long love, nor be long beloved, and the Friendſhip 
of Wicked Men are rather to be called Conſpiracies 
than Friendſhips. 


Every Man is capable of being an Enemy, but :: 


nota Friend ; few are in acondition of doing good, |: 
but all almoſt can do nulchict, 


Friend» 2 


a 
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Friendſhip is a ſacred thing, and deſerves our 

tendereſt acknowledgments. 
The World is united by love, and Men by friend-- 
ſhip 3 without which rhe Univerſe would be the 
moſt uncomfortable Deſert in Nature ; nor is there 
any Content upon Earth comparable to the Union 
of Mindsand Interefts, a 

Harmony of Temper , begets and preſerves 
Friendſhip; bur diſagreeing Inclinations are like 
improper Notes in Muſick, that ſerve only to 
ſpoil the Conſort, and offend the Ear. 

Where there is a Difference in Religion, there is 
rarely an Agreement in Aﬀection ; bur if I meer 
with an Honeſt Juſt Man, ler his Perſwaſion as to: 
Religion be what ir will, I can put him in my 
—"—_ withour thinking of the Snake in the Fa- 

le. 

A Friend is a great Comfort in Solitude, an ex- 
cellent Afliſtance in Buſineſs, and the beit Prote- 
Ction again Injuries: He is a Counſellor in Diffi- 
cu!ties, a Confeſlor in all Scruples, and a Sanctua=- 
ry in Dittrels. 

Amongit all Humane Injoyments, nothing fo- 
rare, ſo valuable, and ſo neceſſary as a true 
Friend, 

The Roman Loſſes by Water or Fire, Auguſtus 
could quickly ſupply and repair, but for the Loſs 
of his Two Friends he lamented them his whole 
Life after, 

All things in the World are bur Bawbles, excepr. 
2d _ to'Converle with, and Old Books to 

ead, 

A true ard faithful Friend is a living Treaſure, 
ineſtimable while we have him, and never enough 
to be lamenred when he is gone ; there is nothing 
more ordinary than to talk of a Friend, nothing 
more difficult than to find one ; and no where 

B a N more 
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more wanted than where there ſeems to be the 
greateſt ſtore : The greater a Man is, the more 
need he harh of a Friend, and the more difficulty 
there is both of finding and knowing him. 

"He hath made his firſt approach ro Comfort, 
thar hath gain'd an Opportunity of communicating 
his Thoughts ; bur he thar wanteth a Friend ro 
open his Grief unto, ears his own Heart. 

In the kindnels of my Friend, I ſweeten the Ad- 
verficies of my Life ; by his Cares, I lefſen my 
own, and repoſe under his Friendſhip ; when Ilee 
any good befal him, I rejoyce, and thereby in- 
creale my own Happineſs. 


My Friend is a Counterpart of my ſclf, 


Dum ſimils ſimils ſeciatur pax fit utriſq; 
Nt maior fis ut Ego, tion cris aiter Ego. 


I love my Friend before my ſelf, and yer rac- 
thinks 1 do nor love him enough, 

Therefore I cannot bur hug the Reſolution of 
that Philoſopler, who when he was dying, order- 
ed his Friend to be invemoried amongſt his 
Goods. 

When one came to Alexander and deſired him 
that he might ſee his Treaſure, he bid one of his 
Servants take him, and (hew him) not &pyuels Tas 
a2vTe his Mony, but Tres giass his Friends ; it 
{cemerh, he pur a preater value upvn them, than 
npon all the Wealth which he had. 

I ain much pleaſed with Pythagoras's Norwe T7 g1- 
acay, and many times wiſh thar Property were ex- 
terminated our of the family of love ; for ir robs 
me of the happy injoyment of my Friend, and 
brings nothing bur Trouble and Ditiention among 
us, 


What. 
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Whatſoever I poſſeſs, my Friend may command 3 
there is no reliſh merhiinks in the poſſefling of any 
thing withour a Partner ; if the Treaſury of the 
Samnites, or the Territories of the Univerſe were 
offer'd me, only ro keep them ro my ſelf, I would 
refuſe them, 

A Diſh of Coleworts or Lupines with my Friend, 
isa Feaſt ro me ; when I eat alone, my Table me- 
thinks is a Manger, and my ſelfin a Delerr, 

I have prear ſatisfaction in'me to ſee my Friend 
pleaſed, bur ir's much more ro make him ſo. 

When I conſult the Comfort and Happineſs of - 
my Friend, I provide for my own: True Friends 
are the whole World ro one another, and he that 
is - worn to himlelf, is allo a Friend ro Man- 
kind. - 

A Friend, like a Glaſs, will beſt diſcoyer to you 
your own Defects, 

Phocion told Antipater, You are deceived, Sir, if 
you would have me your Friend, and expe#t I ſhould play 
the flatterer. - 

If my Friend falls into any notorious Vice, yet 
T have a regard for him ; for though the Friend be 
gone, yet {till the Man remains ; and though he 
hath forfeired my Friendſhip, yer ftill I owe him 
my Charity. 

I carry my ſelf with a great Decorum, and fin- 
gular regard tro my Friend ; burif I tee him laſh 
outAnto Vanity, I apply reprehenfions to him, as 
pungent and acute Medicines, with no other ine 
tent than the Recovery of the Patient. 

It's not more honourable to do a Fiiend a kind- 
neſs, than it's unworthy to omit a good Office 
when he ſtands in necd of ir, 

True Friendſhip is made up of Virtue as a rking 
lovely ; of Familiar Converſation, as pleaſant 


. and Advantage as neceſſary, 
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Do good to thy Friend that he may be more thy 
Friend, and unto thy Enemy, that he may become 
thy Friend, 

My care is to {peak well of 'my Enemies, bur 
fill ro ſecure my Friend. 

Next my Friend, I love my Enemies, for from 
them I firſt hear of my Faults. 

Ir's better ro decide a Difference berwixr our } 
Enemies than our Friends ; for one of the Friends : 
will cerrainly become an Enemy, one cf the Ene- 
mies a Friend, | 

If yon have a good Friend, never wiſh him Rich- | 
es or Honour; for if he hath them, he will either : 
tave your Friendſhip or become your Enemy : 1 
This made the Emperor ſay, who had a Cardinal | 
of the Court of Rome his great Friend, being ad- 
vanced to be Pope, That of a Truſty Friend being a | 
Cardinal, he would become a deadly Enemy being | 
Pope ; and it fell our according to his Expectati- * 
on 


If you cannot make a great Man your Friend, 
as ſufficient to keep him. from being your Enemy : 
To fix your ſelf in the favour of a great Perſon,, 
excepi he be Virtuous. is ike the Mouſe that built 
her Net in the Car's Ear. 3 

Never feck for a Friend in a Palace, or try him. } 
at a Feaſt. | 

There are few Friends of the Perſon, but many 
of the Fortune; a Friendſhip: of Intereti laſts no- 
longer than the Interelt continues ; whereas true 
Love 1s of the nature of the Diamond, it's laſting, 
and is hard tc break. 

Go ſlowly to the Feaſt of Friends ;, but make } 
haſt i chem in their Misfortunes, ; 

'Tis Commerce not Erendfhip, that hath reſpect} 
t© Advantages.: Friends ſhould not be like the * 
- Scales0t a Ballance,the one rifing,upon the other fink= 
wg > 
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Ing ; bur rather like Numbers in Arichmetick, the 
lefſer and greater helping and improving each: 
other. 

Never purchaſe Friends by Gifts, for if you: 
leave to G1ve, they will leave to Love, 

Love is built upon the Union of Minds, not the 
Bribery of Gifts ; and the more you give, the few- 
er Friends you will have. | 

Bur I can admir the retribution of good turns, 
not ſomuch for the benefit, as that my Friend may. 
have the pleaſure of doing a gdod Office. 

An enemy is berter recovered by Kindneſs; than 
2 Friend aflured; 

Haye a care in making any Man your Friend: 
twice, except the rupture was by your own. Mi-- 
ſtake, and you have done Pennance for it. 

If the League of Friendſhip be once broken, 
then is the Cabinet of Secrets unlocked, and they 
fly abour like Birds ler looſe from a Cage : And up- 
on eyery rupture between Friends, ſecret Enemies. 
thar lye upon the watch, blow the Fire ; and 
when the War is once declared, old Friends- be- 
come the worſt of Enemies, 

When you have made choice of your Friend, 

expreſs all Civilities tro him z yet in Prudence I: 
would adviſe you. to look upon your preſent 
Friend, as in poſſibility, ro be your future Enes 
my. 
Ariſtotle's 3t qgizet v giaor, O' amics non amict, 
makes me think, That he is a happy Man, thar. 
hath a Friend art his need ; bur he.is more happy, 
that hath ro need of a Friend. 

He is none of thy Friend that draws-thee into any: 
thing which may be prejudicial ro thy Credit or- 
[Eſtate ; neither art thou thy- own Friend, if thou: 
doſt.hazard eitherof them for anothers concern, 
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Be flow to chooſe a Friend , and flower to 
change him ; courteous to all, intimate with few ; 


{corn no Man for his Meanneſs, nor humour any 
for their Wealth, 


Vulgus amicitias utilitate probat, 


Proſperity is no juſt Scale, Adverſity is the only 
Ballance to weigh Friends, 

Therefore I pay much Honour to Plato, thar 
when Chavrias his Friend being impeached for his 


Life, alldeſerred him bur Plato: Crobulus the Syco- 


phant met him accompanying Chabrias to the 
Tower, ſaid unto him, Do )uu come to help bthers, 
know you not that the Poyſon of Sorrates « reſerved for 
you ? Plato anſwered, When I fought for my Country, 
I hazarded my Life, and I will now do as much in du- 
ty to my Friend. 

True Friends are like Spirits and Sinews, the 
one moves With the other ; and the love berween 
them ought to reſemble Templum fide, which was 
conitantly clear, nothing feigned, and withour any 
coverture. 

Friendſhip multiplies Joys and divides Griefs, 

There are Perſons, like Crotto's Mouſe, which 
while he was in proſperity, it fed continually with 
him ; but his Houle being ſet on Fire, it fled im» 
mediatcly from him 5 whereupon he obſerving the 
ungratetulnels and incertainty of Trencher Amity, 
framed this Dittick, 


Vixiſti mecum, fortuna Matre : Noverca 
Me fugis.: At poteras equa & iniqua pats, 


I never have forſaken my Friend, but when he 
hath firſt forſaken himſelf and Virtue ( which was 
the true Lovers Knot that firlt uniced us ; ) and if 
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at any time I renounced his Familiarity, et in re- 
ſpect of my former intimacy, I retained an affecti- 
on for him, and wiſh'd him well. 

I do profeſs my (elf a Citizen of the World, and 
have ſuch an averſion to any thing that is unkind, 
that I look upon an Injury done to another, as 
done tro my lelf, 

And many times when I have heard that my 
Friend was Dead, how have I drown'd my Eyes 
in Tears! And I could as paſlionately have wepr 
over his Urn, as that Grecian Matron did for the 


loſs of her Mother ; but then I confidered, it was 


more kindneſs in me than Prudence ; for I mighr 
as reaſonably have wept that my Friend was born 
no ſooner, asthart he ſhould live no longer, 


All that we know of what u done above 
By bleſſed Souls, 1s that they ſing and love, 


S E C I. XIV. 
Of Frugality ard Expences, 


QTudy not only to preſerye your Eſtate, but juſt. 
ly ro encreale it : Mony is the Heir of Fortune, 
and the Lord Paramount ofthe World. 

Riches are the Keys to Greatneſs, and make the 
Acceſs ro Honour more eaſie and open : A Man 
without Money, is like a Wall withour a Croſs, 
for every Man rodraw upon ; ler your parts be ne- 
ver ſo great, without a Golden [Tincture, you 
will be no more regarded than a Cuckow in 
Fune, | 


— 
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Vita hominum Pelagus, Regina Pecunia nauta eſt, 
Navigat infelix qui caret hyjus ope 


Hence it was, that there being a Conteſt 
amongſt the moft Eminent Poets for the Lawrel, 
not agreeing, it was referred tro Apollo, who upon 
ferious Advice, gave it to an Aldexman of London, 
becauſe ro have moſt Wealth was a fign of moſt- 
Wir. 


El! ſenner dinero par un gran Cavallero, 


Fews, Turks and Chriſtians ſeveral Tenets hold; 
Net all one God acknowledpe, that is, Gold, 


"Tis ſtoried, that a Noble Man of Venice made 
his Addreſs ro Coſmo de Medicis, Duke of Florence, 
and fignihed to him, thar he underſtood his High- 
neſs had the Philoſophers Stone, - and defired ro ſee 
it, *'T3s true, faith the Duke, but my Elixir is this, 
never to do that by another, which I can do my ſelf ; 
not to do that to Morrow, which can do to Day ; not 
to neple the leaſt things, The Venetian thanked 
his Highneſs, and took his leaye of him ; and by 
the Obſervation hereof, became the Wiſeſt and 
Richelt Man in Venice. If you purpole ro be Rich 
and Wile, take this El:x:r, 

I know a generous Man leaſt regards Mony, bur 
when he hath ir nor, he wanteth it moſt ; and the 
moit excellent Perſon, wirhour an Eſtate, is like a. 
Ship well rigged , bur cannot fail. for want of 
Wind ; if your Eſtate be bur ſmall, come ſeldom. 
into Company ; bur when. you do, ler your Mony 
go freely. d 

If your Means ſuir not with your Ends, purſue 
thoſe Ends which ſuit with. your Means, 
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Do good to thy Friend that he may be more thy 
Friend, and unto thy Enemy, that he may become 


; thy Friend, 


My care is to ſpeak well of my Enemies, bur 
fill ro ſecure my Friend. 

Next my Friend, I love my Enemies, for from 
them I firſt hear of my Faults. 

ir's better ro decide a Difference betwixt our 
Enemies than our Friends ; for one of the Friends 
will cerrainly become an Enemy, one cf the Ene- 
mies a Friend, 

If yon have a good Friend, never wiſh him Rich- 
es or Honour; for tf he hath them, he will either 
tave your Friendſhip or. become your Enemy : 
This made the Emperor ſay, who had a Cardinal 
of the Court of Rome his great Friend, being ad- 
vanced to be Pope, That of a Truſty Friend being a 
Cardinal, he would become a deadly Enemy being 
Pope ; and it fell our according to his. Expectatt- 
on. 

If you cannot make a great Man your Friend, 
a « ſufficient ro keep him. from being your Enemy : 
To fix your ſelf in the favour of a great Perſon, 
excepi he be Virtuous. is ike the Moule that builr 
her Net in the Car's Ear. 

Never leck for a Friend in a Palace, or try him 
at a Feaſt. 

There are few Friends of the Perſon, but many 
of the Fortune; a Friendſhip. of Intereti laſts no 
longer than the Interelt continues ; whereas true 
Love is of the nature of the Diamond, it's laſting, 
and is bard tc break.. 

Go ſlowly to the Feaſt of Friends ; but make 
haſt w chem in their Misfortunes, 

'Tis Commerce not Ergendfhip, that hath reſpect 
t© Advantages.: Friends ſhould not be like rhe 
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Have a care you do not imitare his Fortune, 
who labouring ro buoy up a ſunk Ship of anorhers, 
bulged his own Veſlel. 

Make other Mens Shipwrack, Sea-marks to 
your {clt. | 

Beliſario became Blind, that others might re- 

ceive ſight ; and the Moon of Span fell 
De Luna. intoan Eclipſe, that it might give light 
to many, 

Thoſe Men which have waſted their own 
Eſtates, will help you to conſume yours : Theſe 
like the Fox in the Fable, who having loſt his 
perſwaded others to cut off theirs as trouble- 

me, 

It was a ſmart Reprimand of Queen El:zabeth, 
who being invired by a Noble Man ( that had 
ſpent great part of his Eſtate ) ro his Houſe, which. 
was very Magnificent, and over the Portal of the 
Door was written in Capital Letters, Oia Vanitas : 
the Queen coming into the Court-yard, and near 
entring the Houſe, asked the Noble Man whar 
that was which was written above; he told her ; 
rhe Queen asked him what was the reaſon that he 
made this Omnia ſo ſhort, and his Vawztas to long 2 

I bave read there was a Goddeſs faitned ro an: 
Oak in a Grove, who for a lotig time had many 
Worſhippers ; but when the Tree was ready to. 
fall, none would come within the ſhadow of her. 


Stajue, 

| and Reſpect are rarely found in loſt Fore 
runes; and Adverlity ſeldom meets with the re- 
rurns of Friendlhip, 

That which we call Kindneſs or Aﬀection, 1s. 
Intereſt ;, and we love one another only for our: 
own Ends, 

Charity, though a Saint, is yer without an Altar 
:n the World ; you. will meer with many Men, 

: ES which 
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which have much of the Heliorrope in them; 
which open in the Sun-ſhine of Proſperity ; bur ro- 
wards the Night of Adverſity, or in Stormy Sea- 
ſons, ſhut and contract themſelves. 

And believe me, none will be fo ſevere Enemies 
ro you in Adverſity, as thoſe that in Proſperity have 
been your Friends. Hs 

Never ſpend preſently, in hopes of future Gain 2; 
Merchants, during the Adventure of their Goods, 
do nor increaſe Domeſtick Expences, but fearing 
the worſt, aſſure whar 1s in hand. 

Mony in your Purſe will credit you, Wiſdom in 
your Head adornyou ; bur both in your Neceflity 
will ſerve you. 


A Maſſer en Saiſon, defpenſer per raiſon, font la 
un bonne Maiſon. 


A ſeaſonable Gathering, and 4 reaſonable Spending, 
make a good Houſe-heeping. | 


The Venetians make an Arch of Saint Mark's 
Church their Treaſury, and their reaſon is, 


Duantum quiſque ſua Nummorum ſervat in arca 
Tantum habet & Fides-=---» 


Ballance your Expences by the juſt weight of 
your own E:tate, and not by the poite of anorhers 
ſpending. | 

It's good Adviſe of the Philoſopher, Meaſure 
the Stone by your Rule, and not your Rule by 
the Stone. 

Prodigality is of che nature of the Viper, and 
eats out the Bowels of that Wealth which gave ir 
Birth : Frugality and Induſtry are the Two Hands 
of Fortune, 

Cer, 


2 
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Certain young Men being reproved by Zeno for 
their Prodigality, excuſed themſelves, ſaying, They 
had Plenty enough out of which they did it : Will you 
excuſe a Cook, ſaith he, that ſhould over-ſalt his Meat, 
becauſe he hath ſtore of Salt ? 

Prodigals may be compared to Fig-trees growing 
upon a Precipice, whofe Fruit Men taſft nor, bur 
Crows and Vultures devour, 

- Prodigality is ever attended by Injuſtice and 
olly. 

Keep a Mean, and a Mean will keep you ; if 
you go beyond that which is neceſſary, you muſt 
have firſt a Shoe buckled with Gold, then a Velvet 
Shoe, then an Embroidered one, for the thing that 
once exceeds the Mean, runs eternally without Lt- 
miration. 

A good layer up, makes a good layer our, and a 
good Sparer makes a good Spender, No Alchimy 
to ſaving. 

Drzopenes asked a Thrifty Man but a Halfpenny, 
of a Prodigal a Pound, The former he ſaid, might 
givehim often, but the latter would ſhortly have ne 
thing to give, 

Gerting is a Chance, bur keeping a Virtue. 

He thar is ſparing in every thing, is a Niggard 
he that {pares 1n nothing, is Profule : Ilove to ſpare 
in things leaſt neceflary, that I may be the more 
Generous and Liberal in what is moſt required in 
my Station. ” 

He thar is profuſe in ſome kind of Expence, 
mult be ſaving again in ſome other ; tor he that is 
laviſhro all Purpoſes, will with much difficulty be 
preſerved from Decay. Get a habit of Frugality, 
for that will gain as well upon your Mind as upon 
your Eſtate, 

A Man ought warily ro begin Charges , 


ters 
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ters that return not, he may be more magniti- 
Cent. 

By Four things is an Eftare kept ; Firſt, by un- ; 
derftanding it : Secondly, by nor ſquandring it 
away before it comes in; Thirdly, by frequent . 
reck'ning with his Servants ; Fourthly, by keeping 
a Guarterly Audir, 

If ont of Kindneſs you have lent Mony ro any 
Perſon, ler him nor continue it over-long, for the 
Intereſt of an old Debr is uſually paid in ill Lan- 
guage. | 
Ar the firſt entrance intro your Eſtate, keep a low 
Sail; you may riſe with Honour, bur you cannot 
decline withour Shame. 

Plato ſeeing a Young Man of a good Family, 
who had ſpent all his Eſtate, fitting at the Door of 
an Inn, feeding upon Bread and Water, he told 
him, 1f you had dined temperately, you need never to ' 
have fupped fo, 7 

Young Gentlemen think ir good Policy to wear | 
their Lands upon their Backs, ro ſee that no watlt |} 
be done by their Tenants. . x 

Make not the Sail too big for the Veſſel, leit you & | 
ſink ir, 7 

I would adviſe thoſe who have the World be- 7 : 
fore them, ro be good Husbands betimes, for its; 


* 
ane 


roo late to ſpare at the bottom, when all is drawn? 
out to the Lees. % 

[ have ſeen ſome Perſons who have had great! 1; 
Eſtates left them, to break their? Faſt in Plenty, 
Dine in Poverty, and Sup in Intamy. FN 

Thar which by ſparing is ſaved, may with Ing ,, 
duſtry be Improved ; and what 4s to improvedf ;; 
may be again {pared ; Frugality alone is bur imple tþ 
getting, bur joyned with-Induliry is double. 

The way to much is by a little ; for the greatell 
Sum which can be imagined, began in a Peny : Ie 

woru 
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| worth the minding how much he had for his 
+ Horſe, who ſold him bur for a Half-peny a Nail- 
* doubled, 


.\- - Add many leſſer Numbers in account, 
| Your Total will to a preat Sum amount, 


A little Eſtateis a great while the getring ; but 


: | a great one is ſoon gotten; for when a Man hath 

* + raiſed his Fortune toa conſiderable pitch, he grows 
| cich apace, 

Y 
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of 

1d ; of Riches.* 


| was never born to be rich ; and it is no great 
ear | ® matter ; for the more a Man hath, the more 
zalt > he wanteth. 

# Riches were deſirable above all things, if 
you © they brought Content, as well as Content brings 
them ; if we covet them for neceſſary Ules, he that 
| be- 7 needs the feweſt things is the richeſt Man, and 
r 105 5 comes neareſt to the Fulneſs of God, himſelf who 
= wants nothing. 

; The common Gifts of Fortune are the Lot many 
2 timesof the unworthieſt of Men ; bur a Mans own 
2 folid worth is that which begets him Glory : No- 
& bility and Riches are reputed ro make Men DappF ; 
'# yet deſerve not much to be commended, being de- 
rovedy rived from others : Virtue and Integrity, as of 
hmp% themſelves they arc lovely ; fo do they alſo give 
| a fingular luſtre to the moſt excellent Perſon, 
real! Craſſus accounted him a Rich Man, who had an 
y : ViYeſtate tro maintain an Army ; bur he that hath ar 
worlu Eſtate 
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Eſtate to maintain an Army, had need of an Army 
to maintain that Eftare. =» 
Get the Poſſeflion of rhe whole Earth, and yer 
( as Archidamus told Philip of Macedon ) if you | 
meaſure your own Shadow, you ſhall nor find it one j 
Jot longer than it was before, : 
When the Prophet Zechary, Chap. 6, ſaw the | 
Viſion of the Four Empires, he,asked of the An- | 
gel, Qui ſunt iſti2 What are theſe > Who rold | 


him, I/ts ſunt quatuor venti ; Theſe are the Four 
Winds : To ſhew, that all the Riches and Glory 
of the World, are bur a blaſt. 2: 
Chriſt himſelf gave us to underſtand what efteem * 
_ ought to have of Riches, when he gave Fudas the : 
ag. | 
Providence hath placed all things that are for 
our advantage, near at hand ; bur Gold and Sil- j & 
yer, nature hath hidden in the bowels of the Earth, ! " 
and they were mingled with Dirt till Avarice and / © 
Ambition parred them. 4 ; 
To be” content is to be rich ; and this is an | © 
Eſtate that ary Man that will may make himſelt lo 
Maſter of, To be Rich, is nor ro increaſe your 
Eſtate, bur to retrench your Defires. You are not 
Rich or Poor by what you poſlels, buc by what | 
you defire ; for he is nor Rich that hath much, Bo; 
bur he that hath enough; nor he poor that hath 
bur little, bur he that wants more, He ro whom a 
lirtle ſeemeth not enough, a great deal will ſeem | 
bur lirtle, 2 
The braveſt Minds might be content with a lit- 
tle ; bur they ſtand upon their Honour, and orher 
Men make them pay for ir. 
If you Have more than you uſe, you have more} If 
than you need, and only a Burthen to you : If F82! 
you be ſolicirous to increaſe your Wealth, you lole 


che true uſe of ir; there is nothing your own, _ q 
Rog whats 
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what your ſelt make uſe of : And I muſt tell you, 
a rich Fool is bura Wiſe Mans Treaſurer. 
Conſider the Life of Man, how full of Vexati- 
ous Thoughts ir is; with thinking, firſt, how to 
get Riches, and then how to keep them ; after. 
| ward how to encreaſe them, and then how to de- 
; fend and preſerve them; and yer in the concluſion, 
| all yaniſhes and falls ro pieces. 


The Rich Man, berwixt the Defire of Getting, 

and fear of Loſing, lies expoſed ro all the Afſaults 

| of Fortune : The poor Man is Rich even in his Po- 

* verty, his Deſires are ſquared ro his Neceſflities, 

: he fears nothing, becauſe he bath nothing ro loſe 
that he cares for. 

} The fear of lofing our Riches, 1s a great trou- 
4 ble, the loſs of them a greater: and ' yet made 
_ | greater by Opinion. Nay, in the cafe of no di- 

{ rect loſs at all, the Covetous Man loſes what he 
4 _ doth not ger. 

# Ir was Avarice that made Theft ſo Capital a 
Crime 3 it haviog with us a greater Puniſhment al- 
16 | lotted ro ir than Adultery : Why Adultery ſhould 
not be puniſhed with Death, as well as Theft, I 
know no rcaſon bur only this ; whereas Man ac- 
nar | counts of his Fife; but only Fleſh of his Fleſh, and 
"Y _ ae his Bone ; he values his Coin, as the Soul of. 

IS Jos. 
_ Virtue, which is the univerſal Medicine againft 
cm Jall the Diſtempers of the Mind, contributes no. 
"  Emoreto the cure of this Phrentie of Covetoutneſs, 
lir- {han St. Belin's Key did tothe cure of Mad Dogs, 
ther Fvhen the Prieſts burnt them on the Forehead with 
t. 
nore | In the whole Pharmacopzia there is no Receipt 
|» 1{Fgainſt this Diſeaſe. 
loſe} The New World hath in a manner undone the 
bur Þ1d, for it hath ſown Co7.:toutnels in our Minds, 
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and hath quite extinguiſhed Love and Kindneſs 

amongſt Men, for all are wretchedly .in love with 
{d. 

/ A Covetous Man ſeems to be profuſe by whar 


— he poſſeſſes, when he is the moſt ſordid Wretch, if 


you conſider what he uſes and injoys, Lb 

Riches well gotten are nor altogether to be con- 5 
remned ; bur he that grows rich ar the coſt of his | 
Honour, loſes more than he imagines. 

Nature hath not confined our Happineſs to great 
Fortunes alone ; I can laugh and ſpend my time 
merrily, and yet am no Duke or Peer, ; 

To dehre little makes Poverty equal with Rich- !: 
es ; he who wants, isnot rich ; nor he who wants ' 
nor, poor ; riches are to be meaſured by their uſe: 
I cannot call large Poſſeflions Riches, bur ſo much | 
as isnecefſary ; and that which is neceſſary every 
Man may have, which is the Riches of Nature, 

A little Wealth will ſuffice us to live: well, and 


| 

( 

fels to dye happily. - : 
b 

tr 


Ir's berter ro have enough, than to have much: | 
He that hath much, defires more ; which fhews 
thar he hath not yer enough ; but he that hath 
enough, is at reſt, 

Alexander, after all his Conqueſts complained þ , 
that he wanted more Worlds ; he defired ſomething y 
more, even when he had gotren all: And thar th 
which was ſufficient for Humane Nature, was not S 
ſufficient for one Man, Be 

Eleobulus MiTey derov, a Mean is Beſt ; and is in 1 
to be prefer'd before an Imperial Crown, or the} jo 
rich Mines of the Indies. 4 

You may come to be rich by being poor in De- 
fires; I account no Man richer or greater than myÞj of j 
ſelf, except he be more Virtnous. I rc... 

I value Apuleins Aſs no more for his Gold, than 
I do Alexander's Great Horſe for his Trapings. | ply x 

What; 7 
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What are Riches and Honour, bur « ſuperficial 
Fucus, or Varniſh, to dazle the Eyes of Children 
or Fools? I deſire to live in this World, ſo as it 
may hang abour me like a light Garment, and nor 
be ried roo cloſe to it. 

A Rich Man is no way happier than another 
Man, bur that he hath more Opportunites mini- 
oo unto him of doing more good than his Neigh- 

ur. 

Riches and Greatneſs add nothing to me, bur to 
1lluſtrare my Humiltty, 

Should a Courſer that is adorned with Trapings 
of Gold and Purple, and carries a General in Tri- 
umph ro the Capitol, rake a pride in rhe Arches, 
the Shouts and Acclamations of the People 2 Or ra- 
ther complain of his Accoutrements, which are a 
burthen rather than an Ornamenr ro him ; when 
Gold as it's glorious, ſo it's ponderous roo. Alas, 
there are a few that talk with you, bur with your 
Fortune only ; few that make Obeyſance to you, 
bur to the dignity you'bear ; rherefore no ſhare re- 
mains ro you, no more than to the Steed, bur rhe 


| pains and burthen, 


Riches were invented for the eaſe and commodi- 
ty of Life ;{ bur as Man hath made them, they 
ſerve for the greateſt Tronble and Vexartion ; he 
that hath rhem in the greateit abundance, hath the 
greateit Cares, and ever the greateſt Loſſes, 

Nothing is richer than a poor Man ; this I find 
in my ſelf, who have not much ; bur while I en- 
Joy a quiet and ſerene ſtate of Mind, I poſſes rhe 
Treaſures of the Univerſe, | 

All Men are Idolaters, ſome of Honour, others 


| of Riches ; [ bleſs my Stars, I never bowed my 


Knee to any of thole Idols. 
Mony is uſeleſs ro me, any further than to ſup= 


L ply my wants; it was made to {erve me, there- 


fore 


—_— 
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fore I never act ſo below my ſelf, as to ſubject my 
ſelf ro my Servant. 

My Soul is roo noble an Apartment to be filled 
with traſh ; 'tis a Monſtroſity in Nature, to be 1n 
love with Droſs. 

Themiſtocles finding himſelf tempred to look up- 
on great Treaſure, bluſhed at his Error ; and rurn- 
ing to his Servant, ſaid, Take thou That Mony, for 
thou art not Themiſtocles, 

Bias made himſelf rich , by abandoning his 
Goods ; and his Omnia mea mecum porto, hath 
raiſed him a glorious Pyramid of Honour to all po- 
ſterity, and (er him under a Canopy of Immorrali- 
ty. 
"nb obſerves, that Ve/paſiav had equalled rhe 
greateſt of the Roman Heroes, if his Avarice had 
nor leflened his other Virrues. 

Perſeus, out of love ro his Treaſures, loſt both 
his Kingdom and thoſe roo ; being led in Triumph, 


in the company of his Coffers, by a Roman Gene- !: 


ral, who gloried, and is yer famous for having died 
almoſt a Beggar. 


Ir was a brave Speech that Evander uſed to /Ene- | 


4, 


Aude hoſpesy contenmere opes, E3 te quoque dignum {7 


Finge Deo----- 


The rich Man lives happily, ſo long as he uſerh 5] 
bis Riches remperarely ; and the poor Man, who | 


patiently endureth his Wants, is rich enough, 

* Methinks, when I ſee a poor Man drink ont of 
his Hand, I could with Diogenes, throw away my 
Diſh; and many times wiſh with Crates, That the 
Stones were Bread, as well as the Water Drink, that 
we might have a certain Proviſion by Nature. 


What 
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What is beyond that which is purely neceſſary 
ro me, is uſeleſs ; ifI have a Groat in my Purſe, I 
ama Debtor ro Providence for its Kindneſs :If my 
Cloaths be ſufficient ro defend me from Heat and 
Cold, or my Houſe from Wind and Rain, I ex- 
pet no more ; if I find any thing beyond, I can 
behave my ſelf with Indifferency ; I value nor the 
Treaſure of the Samnites, or the Delicacies of Api- 
cius ;. neither would I (if ir were in my power, } 
with Diomſius the Sicilian, reward thoſe who could 
invent any new plealure. 

I am nor ambitious with Scipio, to be Magnus ; 
or with Fabiys, to be Maximus; nor do [ affect 
great Riches or Honours, bur look upon them as 

F pretty little Toys and Nuts, which Fortune 
| throws out-ro Men ; juſt as we do to little Chil- 
dren, pleating my ſelf with raſting now and then 


7” one, which ſome Accident hath fiung even ro me 
- roo ; whillt thar others are ſtruggling and conteng- 
- ing who ſhall ger the mot. 

d $5 Abundance is a Trouble, Want a Miſery, Ho- 


= nour a Burthen, Advancement dangerous, bur 
© © Comperencya Happineſs : Thave as much as Ide- 

2: fire, if Thave as much as I want ; and I have as 
© muchas the. moſt, if I have as rauch as I debre 
yer many times I admire my ſelf art a greater rate 


than I deſerve ; nor thereby ro detract from my 
—_ bur to heighten my Debt ro my Ma- 

hy er. | 
_ bh He lives well, that lives in Peace ; and he is 


| ſafely great, this is great in his own Virtues. I do 

ar of | 29 admire Eltares or Territories ; for ſeeing Man | 
_—_ born Lord of all the World, I will nor recrench 
+ the} Dy own right, by glory ing in ſo lirtle a parc of it, 
that} 3S char whichwill happen to my ſhare. | 

I am not much delighted with the Rgealios or 
Gaity of th: World ; _ do by them, as Princes 
do 


enchanted Me 3 Þ 
have triumphed over the po 


they did over Caſar and Anthony 3 f0r © 

holden ro my Sars 3 Saturn Was Aſcendent in WY 
Nariviry : 1 23 bur ſlo 
any riume with a g00d hearts h 
antbes bath made Famovs+ 
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uocunge voles Jupiter, 


Tuque neceſſitas, 
For 4 Wilderneſs 10 M© is as P 
Land of Promiſe 3 WY Mind can gnd an Hermr 
4 in the moſt numerous 


rage every ere, an 
i \ the greareſ Ciries, 1 very fre- 


me ducito, 


leaſant, as rhe 


are and Toll, and enrer- Rel 
vs 


becauſe ſhe 1s perched on 
m 
own Mu- 


ef FelicitY 3 free ir0 

taining, her ſelf in her Solirudes Wh her 
Ck and warbiing Nartes. b 
| | ife ; the rrue Phi- 2 
: Golden Tincture A 


ures all rhe Diſeaſes 


loſophers Stone, 
inferior Merals 3 and C 


into all 1 
of my Soul, by reducing it 19 a right remPpeTr. 
Of all Perſons, | look upon them to be happ)s| 
ir Eſtates 1n their own Hands, (1| 
gain much, 19F ] 


ers) for as they never 
r 10 Want bur little. 


However» ler m 
your Eftare W 
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you ſhall leave it to the greateſt Enemies you have ; 
who wiſhed your Death when you were living. 

And when you are Dead, you are no more Cone 
cerned in that you ſhall leave behind you, than you 
were in that which was before you was born 
therefore ger well to live, and ſtudy to live well. 

What madneſs is it to enrich a Man's Heir, and 
ſtarve himſelf, and to turn a Friend into an Ene- 
my ? for his Joy will be proportioned to what you 
leave hun. 


Who ſhall receive the intereſt of your Mony r 


Thoſe rhar laugh at you for keeping your Coin tor 
others ro 1njoy it, 

Many times, with Chaucer, | 

T ſcratch my Head where it deth nt itch, 

To ſee Men live poor to Dye rich. 

I have often obſerved, ſome Men to enjoy leſs 
of all kind in their Riches, than others do in theit 
Poyerty. 


Ambit oſs honos, © opes, & toda voluptas, 
Hec rria, pro Trino numine, mundus hab:t, 


I am of Thaless Opinion, that a Philoſopher 
may be rich if he will ; bura Man muſt not Learn 


4 Philoſophy ro be Rich, bur muſt ger Riches ro 


22 Learn Philoſophy ; for to the Poor, the Cabiner of 


2 Nature is never opened, yer he that hath ir is the 
2 Child of Providence, 
BY” 


Honour and Riches are the Two Wheels upon 


2 which the whole World is moved ; theſe are the 
= Two Springs of our Diſcontenr, 


I defire nor great Riches, bur ſuch as I may ger 
Jultly, uſe Soberly, diſtribute Chearfully, and 


x leave Conrentedly, 
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SEC I. XVb 


of Ambition and Great Place. 


A Mbition is never ſo High but it ſtill thinks to 
mount, and thar Station which lately ſeemed 
the top, is but a Step to her now ; and what be- 
fore was great in defiring, ſeems little; being once 
in Power.” 
He thar is a Tribune would be a Pretor, the Pre- 
: tor a Conſul, never refleting upon what he was, 
þ | ; but only looking forward what he would be. 
Ambition is that Txion's Wheel, Phaeton's Chati- {| 
ot, and Icarus's Wings feigned by the Poets ; 
i through Ambition, only the Three Parts of the 
| World could nor fill the Three Corners of Ceſar's 
and Pompey's Hearts, R 


. Hee Craſſos, hac Pompetos evertit, E9 alum, 
Ad ſua qui damitos deduxit flagra Quirites. 


The whole World was not Elbow-room enough 
; for the Ambition of Alexander, 
} Ambition puffs us up with Vanity and Wind : 
[ He that is ambirious will be tormented with Envy at 
any Man that pers before him ; for in that caſe he 
Wy: thar is nor firſt, is lait, 
i | Some Men are ſo ambitious of Honour, that 
l they had rather not be good, than nor great, k- 
[10 Fulius C:ſar when he ftood in Competition with * 

D. Catulus tor the Pontiticate, his Mother diflwad- :;* 

| cd him from it; He rold her ; That ere Night he , 
weuld be either the greateſt Man in Rome, or be ba= | 
nmſhed out of it. 
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I do not defire to advance to the Meridian of 
Honour, that's but to undertake a Voyage to the 
Globe of the Moon, from whence I can expect no 
other Beneirt than the danger of its Influences. 

He who flies too near the Sun of Honour, Ambi- 
tion will melt his Wings. 

An Ambitious Man will do any thing torife, 
and when he is up, muſt do all things thar are 
worſe, or elſe I know his Fate. 

Ambition rides without Reins ; wherefore have 
a care leſt you catch a Fall. 

God gives Wings to the Ant, that ſhe may dc« 
ſtroy her ſelf rhe ſooner, 

And many Men, like ſealed Doves, they ſtudy 
to riſe higher and higher, they know not whither, 
little conſidering, that when they are mounted ro 
the Solſtice of their Greatneſs, every ſtep they ſer 
is paved with Fate ; and their Fall, how gentle {0+ 
eyer will never ſuffer them to riſe again. 

Let ir be your Ambition ro be Wiſe, and your 
Wiſdom to be good: Reject Faction and Sedition, 
and you are like a Ship in the Harbour, ſafe. 

A Wiſe Man, like Empedecles's Sphere, is round, 
and all like it felf. | 

Whar is Honour, which the Ambitions Man - 
ſeeks after? It's bur a ſhort-lived Ephemera ; it's 
like a Roſe which in the Evening mikes irs Tomb 
of the Scarler, of which in the Morning ir made its 
Cradle : And where is that Dignity which the next 
moment may nor be laid in the Duſt ? | 

The Fortune of the greateft Men run not upon 
the Helix thar ſtill enlargerb, bur on a Circle, when 
arriving to their Meridian,they decline in Obſcuri= 
ty, and fall under the Horizon again. 

The World is a Comedy, the beſt Ators are 
thoſe that repreſent their Parrs mot naturally ; bur 

F 2 the 
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the Wiſeft donot alwaysaGt Kings and great Lords, 
and are ſeldom the Heroes in the Play. 

. Advancements and Honours are not given aC- 
cording to Merit, but Pleaſure, and Fortuirouſly : 
Philip Comines tells us, that at the Bartel of Mont he- 
ry, fought between Lewis the XI. of France, and 
Charles Duke of Burgundy, fome loſt their Offices 
for flying, which were beſtowed upon others that 
fled Ten Leagues beyond them. Lnynes from a 
Gentleman in Decimo Sexto, was made a Duke, a 
Peer, and High Conſtable of France. 

Ewripides, when his Father told him he was 
Knightred, made this Reply, Good Father, you have 
that which every Man may have for his Mony. 

How many Players have I ſeen upon a Stage fir 
to be Noble-men, and how many Noble-men fir 
only to repreſent them ? Why this can Fortune do, 
ſhe makes fome Companions of her Charior, who 


for deſert ſhould be Lackies ro her Ladyſhip. 


The wiſeſt Heads are not always the greateſt 
Favorites of Fortune ; ir's farisfaction enongh ro 
them to deſerve, though not to enjoy the Favours 
of Fortune, and being inriched with higher Dona- 
tives, caſt a more careleſs Eye on the vulgar parts 
of Felicity. | 

Many times it's in States as in the Ballance, Gra- 
via deſcendunt, Levia aſcendunt ; bur like Apes, 
the higher they mount, the more they diſcover 
their Nakedneſs ; and at beſt they are bur the 
Royal Stamp ſet upon baſe Metal ; the King may | 
give them Honour, bur not make them Honour- 
able. 

He who groweth great ona ſudden, ſeldom go- 
verneth himſelf in the change : Extraordinary Fa- 
vour to Men of weak or bad Delerts, doth breed |; 
Intolency in them, and Diſcontentment in others, |; 
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When you are mounted to the Fenzth of Glory, 
the leaſt wrong ſtep caſts you to the Nador of Mi- 
ſery and Infelicity. 

Conſider in whar great Honour and Reputation 
lived Parmenio with Alexander, Enſenides wirtlhy 
King Prolomy, Aratus Signonius, with Philip of Ma- 
cedon ? Whar an illuſtrious and renowned Cap- 
tain was Aetiuj in Grace and Authority in the Days 
of rhe Emperor Valentinian 2 Conſider, I ſay, the 
requiral and Infelicities of rheſe gallant Perſons for 
their noble Actions and Services, Men that had- 
ſeen the Scenes of the greateſt Actions in the World, 
yet every one of them might have ſaid, 


Tantorum mihi pr.emium laborum 
Sunt ſapere © Penitere, 


And now for all my Labour what*s the Prize, 


But late Repentance, and to growWife ? 


Men in great Places muſt meet with ſome ſirokes 
of Misfortune, from the ruder Apes they live in ; 
as the higheſt Mountains are molt ſubject ro the 
Storms of Thunder, and the Battery of Hail ; fo 
thoſe thar are placed on high, are ſer up as Buts for 
Envy and Malice to ſhoot their Arrows ar, 

Thoſe who are culminanr, and in the Orb of 
Glory muſt conſider rhac Princes Favours are Peril- 
lous, and that ir's a difficulr rhing ro ſtand long firm 
on the Ice”; and if his Feet begin ro ſlip, his own 
weight will down wich him ; and when he is fallen, 
2 whole Volley of Accuſations are diſcharged upon 
him, and every Action of his examined and urged 
according to the Pallion of the Complainants, ar;d 
muſt be ture ro hear of more faults than his own. 

Demoſihenes, after a long Government in the 
Commonwealth, is reported to confeſs to his 

Fa, Friends, 
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Friends, who came to viſit him ; that if, at the be- 
pinning, Two ways had been propoſed before 

| him, the one leading to the Tribunal of Authority, 
the Other to his Grave; if he could have foreknown 
the Evils, the Terrors, the Calumnies, the Envies, 
th: Contentions, the Dangers that Men in ſuch 
Places mutt Cuſtomarily meet with, thac he would 
much rather with Alacrery, have poſted on to his 
depulchre than to his Greatneſs. 


Plenitudo poteſtaty eſt plenitudo tempeFtatis. 


A Man in greeat Place had need of a generous 
Patience ro bear the Calumnies and Malice of o- 
thers: Ir will be Prudence in him to have ſome 
Ambitious Perſon abour him which may ferve as a 
kreen to keep of the Indignities and Afﬀronts 
Which may be offered. 

He thar is advanced to Grandeur, muſt neceſſa- 
rily contract Envy ( which is the Canker of Ho- 
nour, ) for Advancement like the growth of Lofty 
Trees, which caſting a great Shadow, hinder the 
y ourg, Plants from increaling. it makes Envy in the 
Grandees, and Delpair amon;.it Equals. 

Honour being deticd of many, upon necſſity he 
that aſpireth to ir, muſt for his Advancement, be 
envied by many, and for his Authority hated ; 
though all tnings be well managed, yer they per- 
{wading themlclve that they might be better acted, 
and fearing they might be worle, conſpire the ruin 
of him that doth enjoy ir, 

The greareit in Truſt, of Publick Afﬀairs, are 
ever ſhot at by the aſpiring of thoſe who deem 
themſelves leſs in Imploymeart than in Meric. Great 
ones may ſccure themlelves from Gail, but nor 
irom Envy, 
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The Malicious are never without ſome ſecrer 
Trains and Mines to turn Envy and Hatred upon 
the Aſcendent and Man of Honour. 

He thar is in great Place, had need have as many 
Eyes as Argus to watch, as many Hands as Typheus 
ro diſpoſe and order things, and as many Arms as 
Briarius ro defend himſelf againſt Calumny and 
Malice. : 

Greatneſs ſtands upon a Precipice, and if Pro- 
ſperiry carries a Man never fo little beyond his 
poize, it over-bears him, and daſhes him to pieces, 

Irs much ſafer and quieter living upon the level, 
than by laborious climbing up the craggy Rocks of 
Ambirion, to aſpire to Sovereignty. ; 

The rifing tro Honour and grear Place, 15 many 
times by winding Stares, and it's rarely bur there 


« is a mixture of Good and Evil Arts: If you be juſt 


in your Plaſe, you diſpleaſe the People ; if unjuſt, 
God ; and more Men are undone for their Virtues, 
than for their Vices. 


How deſperate is our Fate, 
What hazard do we run ? 

We muſt be VVicked to be Great, 
And to be Fuſt, Undone. 


W 


Thoſe that are carried away with the Whirl 
wind of Ambition, when they are raiſed to great 
Place, their Motto is Sw/um, and the firſt thing 
they practice beſides their Pride, is ro forget all 
their Friends ; this made an Italian Gentleman to 
wrue to a great Friend of his upon his Advance- 
ment ro be Cardinal”; That he was very glad of his 
Advancement for the Cardinal's own ſake, but was 
forry that he had loſt fo good a Friend. | 

The Ambitious Man 10 mount to Honour;cringes 
to all People ; bur ſo foon as he is mounted, it's 

F5 aſual 
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uſual with him to take his Revenge by hufting every 
Body ; his Imployment requires that he ſhould be 
free toall Men, bur his Pride and ill Humour makes 
him acceptable ro co Man, 

Ambitious Men are of all Men moſt miſerable, 
for they are wholly taken up with expectation of 
future things; and they being uncertain, are per- 
perually afflicted with anguiſh of Mind and Fears ; 

d art laſt perceiving they are fallen from their 
Expetation, which their Hopes held out to them, 
they become moſt grievoully perplexed. 

Cares and Infelicities are Atrendants in ordinary 
to Greatneſs; High Regions are never withour 
Storms : Honours, like great Ships, are ever laden 
with Tfoubles and Cares. 

If thoſe that are mad afrer Honour and great 
Place, could but look into the Hearts of thoſe that 
now enjoy them, how would it ſtartle them to ſee 
thoſe hideous Cares and Crimes that wait upon 
Ambitious Greatneſs ? | 

It's true, they have now and then their Delights, 
but not without heavy and anxious Thoughts, even 
in their Enjoyments ; their Feliciteis are full of dif- 
quier, and not ſincere, and they had need of one 
Pleaſure tro __—_— another. 

Every Misfortune of Men in great Place, com- 


+ Monly procures them as much Diſhonour as if they 


had been Perfidious in their Practice, and their 
unhappineſs is deemed for Crimes, 

The moſt Wluftrious State, how Glorious ſoever 
it's in Shew, hath ar the borrom of ir only Anxiety 
and Care: Princes Palaces and Temples of Honour, 
are bur empty Names, 

He thar is 1n publick Place is by Dury a publick 
Servant ; otherwiſe ir may be taid ro him what 
the Old Woman ſaid to Adrian the' Emperor, Re- 
ounce then thy Place, as thou doſt thy Duty, | 
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Men in great Place are Strangers to themſelves. 
and while they are in the puzzle of Buſineſs, have- 
no time to tend their own Welfare : for In Magna 
Fortuna, eſt Minima Libertas. 

A Life withour Reſt is painful, like a long way 
where there is no Inn. 

The Front of the Palace of Honour is Splendid 
and Magnificent, but the Back parts are not fo : 
The Entry into Dignities is crowned like a Vidtory, 
bur the Exit many times 'Tragical ; and he thar- 
enters by the Gate of Favour, commonly comes: 
out by the Door of Diſgrace. 

It's ſtrange for Men to ſeek Power and loſe Li- 
berty, or ſeek Power over others, and ro loſe Power 
over a Mans ſelf ; the rifing into a high Place is' 
laborious, and by Pains-they come to greater Pains, 
and by Indignities to Digniries. 

What is-Grandeur bur Specio/a Moleſtia ? They 
who look upon a Diadem, and the Luitre of the 
Jewels ſer in ir, may apprehend ftomewjut to de- 
light their Eyes, but could they but underſtand 
how many Cares are lodged and concentred with- 
in the Pale and Circle of the Crown, 1 way tay in: 
the Words of a great King, They would ſcarce take i? 
rp for the wearing, though it lay in their wavy. 

It wasno doubr a ſad Experience which wrang 
thoſe Words from Cix/ar's Mouth, hen you wonult 
expreſs a Maſs of Cares and Croſſes, Cogita Cxlarum, 
think upon Cxlar. 

And though you ſee them ſend our great Navies; 
command Legions, and compaſſed with Faithful 
Guards, yet you mnſt not think they all live quier,' 
or-do partake of real pleaſure, for all theſe are bur 
ridiculous Pageantry and real Drcams: Fears and 
Cares are not things that are afraid of the Noite of 
Arms, nor ſtand in awe of the brightneſs of Gold, 


. or ſplendor of Purple, bur boldly intrade them=- 
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{clves into the Hearts of Princes and Potentares ; 
and like rhe Vultyre which the Poers talk of, gnaw 
and prey upon their Hearts. 

What are all Tittes of Honour ? They are nothing 
bur a more glorious Sound : Equipages of Honour, 
though they may ſeem Splendid and Illuftrious, yer 
our Underftanding tells us they are only our-fide. 

When we ſhall pur off this Robe of Mortality, 
and walk among the Stars, and ſhall from the The- 
gre of Hezaven louk down upon Earth, how ſhall 
we be ſurpriſed ro behold the Palaces of Princes, 
the Pageantry of the Court, the Piſmires of Ambi- 


' tion, and the Fantaſticoes of Honour ? 


I am a Man of no Title, yer I am Great, and 
make a good Figure in my own Microcoſm, for I 
am Maſter of my ſelf. 

It's Wiſdom in him that hath been exalted inthe 
Sphere of Honour, and hath acted things of Gran- 
deur, ro ſecure the Glory of them, ro withdraw in 
_ ; a continued Proſperity isAlways to be ſuſ- 

ed. 
"Irs the Policy of a cunning Gameſter, to give 
over While he wins; when Proſperity is a Game, 
nothing is ſo certain as ill Luck. 

Ir's better to fit down with Honour, than to ar- 
tend the Changes of an unconſtant Fortune, 

Charles the Fifth, that Eldeſt Son of Glory, tri- 
umphed. over the World by his Fortune, and ar 
lat by a glorious Retrear, triumphed over Fortune, 
by moderating his Ambition. 

Fortune's, like Pyrates that wait for Veſſels rill 
they are full Fraight ; the Counter-plot mult be to 
take ſome Port betimes. 

I much honour the Bravery of that Roman, who 
faid, He had obrained all Dignities betore he de- 
defired them, and had left them all before they 
were deſired of others, 

| [ 
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1 defire no Honour nor Preſermem, for that 
would declare that I preter more what otherytan 
beſtow, than whar I poſſeſs my ſelf : N6thing can 
make me greater, being Virtuous; I am high e- 
nough, if I ſtand upright ; I am nor born under 
Sol ro love Honour, but under Fupiter to love Bu- 
fineſs; Humility fhuns Honour, and is the way to 
It. 

I am not ambitious when I am Dead to have a 
rich Mauſoleum, a ſtately Sepulchre, or a beauriful 
Urn for the Repoſe of my Body, or that my Name 
ſhould be engraven in Braſs or Marble ; if Provi- 
dence ſhall bleſs me that I may have a little Stone 
to cover me, I defire this Word for my Epitaph, 
may be Engraven upon it, : 


EVASTI, 


I have eſcaped all Honours. 


—_—_— 
— 


SECT. XVIL 
Of the Art to be Happy. 


JO be Happy isa bleſſed State ; and thatevery 
* Man may have if he pleaſes. 

If you will be happy, correct your Imzgination 
by Reaſon, reje&t Opinion, and live according to 
Nature. | 

Tranquility of Mind, and indolency of Body, 
are the compleat felicity of Life. 

Happineſs conſiſts not in Sovereignty, or Power, 
or in great Riches; but in a righr compoſure of 
your 
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your Aﬀections, and in direCting all your Actions 
according to right Reaſon, 

There are 'T'wo principal Diſeaſes of the Mind, 
Deſire and Fear: Temperance is my Buckler a- 
gainſt Deſire ; Fortitude againſt Fear : The one 
ſupports the Mind, when it deſires: the other ex- 
alts it when it fears 

Ir's reaſon which reſcues us from the Violence of - 
Deſires and Fears, and reacheth us rempcrately to 
fuſtain the Injuries of Forryne, and ſhews us all the 
ways which lead to-quiet and tranquility. 

So order your ſelf, that you cut off all vain De- 
fires, and contract your ſelf within the boundaries 
of Nature, which are neceſfaries ; they are fo few 
and ſmall, as hardly any unkindne(s. of Fortune 
can rob you of them ; they rhar cover things uſe- 
leſsand ſuperfluous, enjoy not even thoſe that are 

neceſſary ; every Place yields enough for Neceſſa- 
/ ries, and no Kingdom is ſufficient for ſuperfluities ; 
It's the Mind that makes us happy in a Deſert. 

Ir's the Infeliciry of many Men to cover the 
greateſt things, bur nor to enjoy the leaſt ; deſire 
of that we neither have or need, takes from us the 
true uſe and fruition of that we have already, 

I always ſer before me thar De/phick Oracle, N/ 
nimium Cupito, 

Wharſoever I defire, I always have; becauſe I 
defire nothing bur whar I can have. | 

Where our Deſires are Unrea{onable, we muſt 
expect Difappointments, 

To be moderate in your Deſires, is an inſtance 
of Prudence ; and nor like Sano in the Comedy, 
Spem pretic emere . 

I am never troubled for whar I have nor, bur re- 
jayce for what I have. | 

He is richeſt who 1s contented, for Content 1s 
the Riches of Nature, 
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I can be as content, and think my ſelf as happy 
in a Galley, as in Paradiſe ; nothing 1s ſo plealanr 
ro me, as a ſerene and ſecure ftare of Mind, not 
diftracted with any Paſſions. 

A contented Mind is more worth than all the 
Spice and Treaſure of both the Indies; and he thax 
is Maſter of himſelt in an Innocent and Homely Re. 

eat, enjoys all the Wealth and Curioſities of the 
Gatoerle 

An inward Peace of Mind does more then attone 
for the want of outward Felicity. 

I envy the Happineſs of none, becauſe I am con- 
rented with my own. 

I cover nothing ; I had rather beg of my ſelf not 
to defire any thing, than of Fortune to beſtow ir : 
If I might have the whole World for asking, 1 
would nor defire ir, 

Whart are Riches ? Riches are bur Cyphers, it's 
the Mind that makes the Sum : What am I the bet- 
ter for a great Eſtate, if I am not contented with 
it 2 The deſires of having, will quickly rake away 
all rhe Delights and Comforts in poſſeſling ; Alex- 
ander upon his Imperial Throne, with a Reſtleſs 
and an Ambitious Mind, is in a worſe Condition 
then Dzopgenes in his Tub, 

He that doth not think his own Eſtate, how lit- 
tle and ſmall ſoever, to be ſufficiently ample, 
though he ſhould become Lord of the whole World, 
will ever be miſerable ; for Miſery is the Compa- 
nion of Want ; and the ſame vain Opinion which 
firſt perſwaded him, that his own Eſtate was not 
ſufficient, will continue to perſwade him that one 
World is not ſufficient, but that he wants more 
and more to infinity, 

If in the Lottery of the World, it be my forcune 
to draw a Prize, I am not proud of my good luck ; 

| it 
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if I draw nothing bur Blanks,I am not troubled art 
my ill Fortune, 

If all the Glories and Excellencies in the Univerſe 
were contracted into a point, they would not be 
worth the Thoughts of a brave Soul. 

Let my Cloaths be never ſo fine and rich, (which 
1s the pride of others ) they add nothing ro my 
Content, bur much ro my Grief ; when I conſider 
they were firſt made ro cover my Shame and my 
Nakedneſs. 

I can ware a Thred-bare Cloak, with as much 
ſatisfaction as if it were Freſh, and made of the 
Fnieſt Wool: I never heard that an Imperial 
Crown cured rhe Head-ach, or a Golden Slipper 
the Gour. | 

A Feaver is as troubleſome upon a Couch of 
Stare, as upon a Flock-Bed. 

I feel no want of Scarler, Diamonds, Pearls, 
Jewels or Rich Embrodery, ſo long as I have bur 
courſe and eafie Garments ro keep away the Cold. 

He that bounds his Deſires is Happier then'all 
the Mines in Peru can make him. Ican be as con- 
rent in Raguſa, as in the Seraplio. I value not a 
Sycilian Table to eat ar, or Dyoniſius's Chamber of 
State to Sleep in; let me have a Diſh of Coleworts 
ro my Dinner, and a Truſs of Straw at Night to 
Sleep on, and [ ſhall not envy the Grand Seignior. 

As a Wiſe Man ought not to dehire any thing that 
is ſuperfluous, bur confine himſelf ro Neceflaries ; 
ſo a brave Man muſt nor ſuffer the tranquility of 
his Mind ro be diſturbed by any Calamity or Ad- 
verſiry whatſoever, 

The World may make a Man' Unfortunate: 
bur ror Miſerable ; rhat is from himſelf. 

No Man can be happy that doth not ſtand firm 
againſt all Conti-gencies ; and ſay ro himſelf in all 
Extremities, I ſhould have been content, if it migh 
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have been ſo, or ſo ; but ſince it's otherwiſe determined, 
God will provide better . 

He that will live happily, muſt neither rruft tro 
good Fortune, nor ſubmit to bad ; he muſt be pre- 
pared againſt all Aſaulrs. 

A Wile man will be Happy in all Conditions ; 
for he ſubjects all things to himſelf, becauſe he ſub- 
mits himſelf ro Reaſon, and governs himſelf by 
Wiſdom, not Paſſion. 

He that is nor content in any State, will be con- 
rent in no State ; for the fault is not in the thing, 
bur in the Mind, - 

A brave Man hath Fortue under his Feet: To 
be troubled as little as may be, is an uſeful Science, 
and the Sum of all the Happineſs of our Life. 

] only injoy rhar which is preſent ; I have no re- 
gard to the furure, for that may nor be: Hopes or 
Fears never perplex me ; I reſt ſatisfied with whar 
I have, and by that meark wanr nothing. 

I never rorment my {elf afreſh with rhe Memery 
of what is paſt, or afflict my ſelf with the appre- 
henfion of Evils ro come ; for che one doth notnow 
concern me, nor is the other yet come ; and there 
may be Remedies provided tor the Miſchiefs ro 
happen, for they give us warning by ſome Signs of 
their approach. 

Ir's folly to fear where there is a Remedy : He 
that troubles kimſclf ſooner than he needs, grieves 
alſo more than is neceſſary ; for the ſame weakneſs 
that makes him anticipate his Miſery, makes him 
inlarge it too ; the Wile fortiae themſelves by Rea- 
ſon, and Fools by Deſpair' 

Ir's a ridiculous thing to be miſerable before-hand, 
for fear of Miſery to come ; for a Man looſes the 
_==_ which he might enjoy in expectation of the 

uture : Nay, the fear of loking any thing, is as 
bad 
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bad as the loſs ir ſelf : Miſeries are endleſs if we 
ſtand in fear of all poſſibilities. 

When I am ſurprized with the fear of any Mis- 
fortune, I a little qualiie my Fears with Hopes ; 
this ſerves to palliate my Misfortune though nor 
ro cure it, N 

Never antedate your own ——_— ; ir's rime 
enough to bear Misfortunes when they come ; the 
ills which you fear you may ſuffer, you ſuffer in 
the very fear of them ; and there is not any thing 
that you fear, which is ſo certain ro come, as it's 
certain that many things which you do fear, will 
not come to pals, 

Why ſhould you torment your ſelf at preſent, 
with what, perhaps, may happen out Forty 
Years hence ? This Humour is a kind of a volun- 
tary Diſeaſe, and an induſtrious Contrivayge=of 
your own unhappineſs, and to complain of ah Af- 
fliction that you do not feel. 

'Tis time enough to lament when the Miſchief 
15 come, and in the interim to promiſe your ſelf the 
beſt ; whar do you know bur {omething may delay 
or divert it ? 

The Moor A4bul, Brother and Heir to the King 
of Granada, being taken Priloner in Solobenia, ro 
beguile his Miſery, uſed ſometime tro play ar 
Checks, ( a true repreſentation of the Game of 
Fortune ; ) he was no ſooner ſer down, bur in 
comes a Currier to tell him he muſt prepare himſelf 
to Dye ; Inexorable Death comes always poſt ; 
the Moor defired him tro reſpite for Two Hours ; 
the Commiſlary thought it too long; bur yer grant- 
ed him leave to play our his Game; he play'd and 
won both his Life and the Kingdom ; for before 
the Game was ended, another Poſt arrived with 
News of the King's Death, whereby the City of 
Granada preſented him with their Keys, 
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No Man hath reaſon ro complain when we are 
all in the fame condition ; he thar eſcaped mighr 
have ſuffered ; whatſoever may be any Mans lot, 
never complain if it be your own. 

I am prepared againſt all Misfortunes and Infe- 
liciries, expecting whatſoever may be, will be. 

Muſt I be poor? I ſhall have Company : Muft 
I be baniſhed ? I'll think my ſelf born there; and 
the way to Heaven is alike in all Places. 

Have I any Injuries done me ? they are bur fo 
many Robes of Honour, which I can chearfully 
wear ; and out of the greareſt Infelicities, I can 
raiſe Trophies, and a triumphal Arch : I have this 
comfort in my Misfortunes, that whereſoever I go, 
I have the fame Nature, the ſame Providence, and 
I carry my Virtues along with me. 

If I have loſt any thing, it was adventitious 
and the leſs Mony, the jel Trouble ; the leſs Fa- 
your, the leſs Envy : Is your Treaſure ſtolen ? it's 
not loſt, bur reſtored ; he is an ill Debtor thar 
counts repayment loſs. Whar is it that I labour, 
{wear, and folicit for > When it's very little that I 
want, and it will not be long that I ſhall need any 
thing. 

Wharfoever happens to me, Iam never ſurpriſed 
at it; forI have ever in my Thoughts, that what- 
ſoever may be, will be ; and that which may fall 
out at any time, may fall our this very Day. 

All Infelicities and Sufferance are eaſfie ro me, 
becauſe I make them familiar ro me in my con- 
remplartion ; what wonder is it to loſe any thing at 

- any time, when we mult one day loſe all ? 

When [I ſee any infelicity to fall upon another ;1 
conclude, that though the Miſchief fell upon ano- 
ther, it was levelled at me : When there are ſo 
many Thouſands of Dangers hovering about. us, 
what wonder 1s it if one comes to hit meat = - 
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Calamiry and Afidction can never ſhake or di- 
fturb a brave Soul, 

| I can patiently undergo the Tympaniſm of the 
Greeks, or the Potaliſm of the Athenians ; and can 
triumph more for the honour of my Suffering, than 
I am concerned for the pain I ſuffer ; for this I am 
beholden ro thoſe gallant Heroes, Metelus, who fut- 
fered Exile reſolutely, Rutilhs chearfully, Cato 
Death conſtantly. 

Phalars's Bull, and a Bed of Roſes are all one to 
me; I muſt confeſs while I am in the Bull, by rea- 
fon of my Body, I may drop a Tear, and fend 
forth a Groan ; but my Mird 1s impaſlible above 
all Grief or Pain. 

It's the excellency of a great Mind to triumph 
over all Misfortunes and Infelicities. 

He thar gallantly encounters Misfortunes and the 
infelicities of the World, is as valiant as He&or, 
and may ſtand in competition with Cz/ar for his 
Virtues and Bravery. 

All rhe Diſtempers of this Life, if they be long, 
they have their intervals, and give us ſome eaſe ; 
if ſhort and violent, either they diſpatch us, or con- 
ſume themſeves ; fo thar eirher their reſpite makes 
them tollerable, or the extremiry makes them eafie: 

Misforrtunes and Troubles ſhould no more diſturb 
or break a Courageous Heart, than rhoſe Rods 
hurt the Noble Perſians Skins, which whipped their 
Cloaks inſtead of their Bodies : A generous Spirit 
muſt refit all Encounters conſtantly, as the Rocks 
do the Waves of a great and tempeſtuous Ocean. 

_Misfortunes are a kind of Diſcipline of Humas- 
nity. 

There are Tempeſtsand Hurricanes in the Life 
of Man; it's prudence to pur into a ſafe Harbour 
to let chem blow over, 
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If you fall into any great Misfortune, diſingage 
your ſelf as well as you can, creep through thoſe 
Buſhes which have feweſt Briars. 

They who leaſt ſhrink at the Storms of Forrune; 
are always moſt Virtuous and Victorious in the end. 

When I have any infelicity fallen upon me, ro 
abate my Diſcontent ( if I have any) I have Two 
Remedies, Diverſion of my Thoughts from the In- 
felicity ; and an application of them to rhole rhings 
o_—_ I know to be grateful and pleaſant tro my 

ind, 

I always bear my Mind above the Clouds ; 
Tempeſts cannot reach me ; I am nor ſhaken with 
Winds, nor battered with Thunder. 

The diſcontent which we receive from any In- 
felicity, is nor founded in Nature, but meerly in 
Opinion, and fo become great or ſmall according 
as it's apprehended ; and they have the greatelt 
ſhare of ir, thar bclieve they have ir ; if the Opini- 
on were right and ſound, we ſhould never be moyed 
at any ſuch infeliciry ; for that all thoſe things are 
extraneous to us, and touch us nor indeed, bur on- 
ly by the Mediation of an Opinion We have framed 
ro our lelves. 

How is it ? I have a Ship at Sea, laden with a 
rich Cargo ; and this Ship is caſt away by a great 
Tempeſt, and I know ir not ; I am not a whit leſs 
Chearful and Merry, than if it were not caſt away 
is it not then Opinion only which diſcontenrs me ? 
for if Nature did ir, at the fame Minute wherein 
the Ship was caſt away, my Mind would be ſtruck 
with the ſenſe of the lots of my Ship: And the like 
would be perceived in the loſs of any other thing. 

Ic's the parrof a Wile Man to foretee Misforrunes, 
and to prevent them before they come ; of a Va- 
liant Man to order them well when they come. 
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Of the Regimen of Health, and of Temperance 
and Sobriety, 6 


Lato when he returned ro Athens from his Tra- 
vels, was asked by the Philoſophers there, If 
he had ſeen any notable things in Tinacria, which «s 
now called Sicily ? Anſwered, Vidi Monſtrum in Na- 
tura, Hominem by Saturatum in Die ; and this he 
ſaid, becauſe he ſaw Dyoniſins rhe Tyrant, who 
firſt invented to eat at Noon, and afterwards to 
ſup at Night. In antienrt time they did uſe to Sup 
and not to Dine: All Nations in the World did 
eat at Night, only the Hebrews did feed at Noon. 

We heap Suppers upon Dinners, and Dinners 
upon Suppers withour intermiſlion ; ir coſts us 
more to be miſerable, than would make us perfect- 
ly happy. YER 

Vita noftra eſt inſtar Comedi.e, our Life is like a 
Comedy ; rhe Break-faſt is rhe Prologue, a Dinner 
the Interlude, a Supper the Epilogue. 

We do nor Ear to fatisfie Hunger, but Luxury 
and ambition ; we are Dead while we are alive,and 
our Houſes are ſo much our Tombs, that a Man 
might' write our Epitaph upon our very Doors ; 
Ie are poiſoned in the very pleaſures of Luxury, and 
betrayed to a Thouſand Diſeaſes by the indulging of our 
Palate. 

Every Man is his own Atropos, and by his in- 
temperance lends a Hand to cut the Thred of his 
Life : Exceſs may be good Phyſick, bur it's bad 
Diet ; give me the Man that takes his Meat as a 
fick Man doth his Phyſick,meerly for Health ſake ; 
Tiberins's Aphoriſm is good, That every Man # br 

own 
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own beſt Phyſician, and hy Life ſets a Probatum eſt to 
it , Obſerve Cato's Rule, Eat to live, not live to eat, 

We paſs the bounds of Nature, and ſally out into 
Superfluities ; in ſo much rhart it's now adays only 


for Beggars to content themſelyes with what 1s * 


ſufficienr, 

Pulſe and Leguminous Food was a great part 
of the Diet of our Forefathers before the Flood ; 
and the Romans which were called Pultifag:, fed 
much off Pulſe for Six Hundred Years. = 

Many other Narions, as the Fapanneſes, Chineſes, 
the Africans in ſundry Regions, and. the; Turks: 
which live chiefly on Rice and Fruits, yer they live 


very long and healthfully. 


Ir's a pleaſant Hunger ro eat Herbs,and a dainty 
Thirſt ro drink Water. When Darius had a Cup 
of cold Warer given him, he received ir thankfully, 
and profeſt it was the beſt Draught that ever he 
drank in his Life ; but peradventure Darius was 
never Thirſty before. 

I value not the Perſian Luxury, the Delicacies 
of Apicius, the Calydonian Wine, nor the Fiſh of 
Hyrcansa ; the courſeſt Meat and Drink afford me 
no leſs pleaſure than the greateſt Delicates : Barly- 
Bread and Warer are highly pleaſant, if taken on- 
ly when we Hunger and Thirſt, 

Artaxerxes, the Brother of Cyrus, being oyer- 
thrown in Batrel, was conſtrained to fir down with 
dried Figs and Barly-Bread, which upon ay he 
found ſo good, as he ſeriouſly lamented his Mis- 
fortune, in having been ſo long time a Stranger tg 
that great pleaſure and delight which Nature 
and {imple Foud yields, when it meets with true 


Hunger, 


Temperance augments things that are pleaſant, 
and maketh the pleaſure it felt greater; and ordi- 
nary 
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nary Fare is made equal in ſweetneſs to the great- 
eſt Dainties. 

For my own part, when Ieat courſe Bread, and 
drink Water, or ſometimes augment my Com- 
mons With a little Cheefe ( when I have a mind to 
Feaſt extraordinarily, ) I rake greac delight 1n ir, 
and bid defiance to thoſe Pleaſures which accom- 

any the uſual Magnificence of Feaſts: And if 1 
ro no more than Maze, Lenrils,decocted Barly, 
and clean Water, I think my Table fo richly fur- 
niſted, as that Idarediſpure felicity even with Fove 
himſelf, | 

] muſt confeſs, as to my Dier, I am not very 
curious; if I lived in France I could eat their Diſhes 
of Frogs, Toad-ſtools,, and Snails: When I am 
amonglt the Fews, I can eat Locuſts and Grals- 
hoppers, 'and think them to be pleaſant Viands : 
And to ſpeak freely to you, If I were amongſt the 
Canibals, I could withour any diſguſt ear Man's 
Fleſh, for all things are in every thing ; there is 
Bread in Fleſh, and Fleſh in Bread. 

Happy is that Man that ears for Hunger and 


drinks for Thirſt ; that lives according to Nature ; *' 


and by Reaſon, not by Example ; and provides 
for uſe aad necetlity, and nor for Oſtentarion and 
Sup:rfluities. 

If Mankind would only attend Humane Nature, 
without gaping after Superfluities, a Cook would 
be found as needleſs, as a Soldier in time of Peace: 
We may have neceſfaries upon very eafie terms, 
—_ we pur our ſelves ro great Pains for Ex- 
ceſs. 


When Adas Quzen of Caria ſent, Alexander Sau- ' 


ces and Sweer-meacs delicately prepared, by the 
beſt Cooks and Artiſts, he ſaid, I have better Con- 
fecions of my own, viz. My Nipht-travelling for my 
Dinner, and my Spare-Di:.ner for my Supper, . 
e 
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The Thracians, when Agpeſi/aus marched through 
their Country, preſented him with Corn, Geeſe, 
Sweer-Meats, Cheeſe-cakes, and all forrs of Deli- 
cates both of Mear and Drink ; he accepred rhe 
Corn, commanded them to carry back the reſt as 
uſeleſs and unprofitaþle ro him ; bur they impor- 
tunately prefling him fo rake all, he ordered them 
ro be given to the 7 Ejxorar the Slaves ; and when 
ſome asked the Realon, he replied, They that proe 
feſſed Bravery, ought not to meddle with ſuch Delica= 
cies; and whatſoever takes with $!aves, cannot be a= 
greeavle to the Free. 

The more fhmple the Dict 1s, rke better is the 
Chile ; for variery of Meats and Drink, doth be- 
get various and diverſe Spirits, which have a con- 
flict amonglt themſelves, 

By a moderate Diet the ſtrength of the Body is 
{upporred, the Spirits are more Vigorous and Ac- 
tive, Humours attenuated, Crudities and Ob- 
ftructions prevented, many Infrmities check'd and 
kept under ; the Senſes preſerved in their Integrity, 
the Stomach clean, the Appetite and Digeſtion 
g 50d. 

It you bave as many Diſeaſes in your Body, as a 
B:1l of Mortality contains, this one Receipt of Hem- 
perance will cure them all, | 

The Caridians, by reaſon of their fingular Tem- 
perance and Sobriety, are tree from an infinite 
number of Indiſpotitions whercunto other Nations 
are ſubject ; nay, they are fo vigorous in the Ex» 
rremities of Ape, that when an Hundred Years 
Old, they commonly beger Children, and haye no 
gray Hairs. 

The preſent Epyptians, who are obſerved (by 
Alpinus ) to be the fatreſt Men, and to have Bieaſts 
like Women, owe-much, as he conceives, uato the 
Water of Nz/e, and thcir _ of Rice, Peale, Len- 
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tils and white Cicers : and we read in Danze/, how 


Pulſe and Water made the Four Children fairer in 


Countenance, and fatter in Fleſh, than they which 
fared on the Royal Proviſion. 

The Perſians in their time, the moſt Vigorous 
and the beſt diſciplined People on Earth, ear a little 
Naſturtium Creſſes, or Wild Mint, with their Bread, 
and that was all the Victuals that this brave Nation 
uſed, when they made Conqueſt of the World. 

The Thracian Women, that they might bring 
forth ſtrong and healrhful Chilren, eat nothing bur 
Milk and Nettles. | 

The Cynickin Athenens, makes iterated courſes 
of Lenrils, and prefers thar Diet before the Luxury 
of Selucus, 

Bur the Oeconoray and order of living, and the 
Scenes of Humane Life are ſince much changed ; 
if we live remperately, it's for Ambition and upon 


Deſign, nor to ſerve the Intentions of Nature. 


Ir's itoried of Pope Sextus, thar before be arrived 
to that Honour, he Ear and Drank nothing bur 


Bread and Warer, ſaying, 


Panis © Aqua, 
ES Vita Beata. 


Bur having once ſeated himſelf in the Porphery ; 
Chair, he refuſed ro ſtoop ro ſuch a courle Fare # 


when ir was offered him, giving his Reaſon from 
the Counterpolition of the Words ; 


Aqua & Pang, 
Ejt Vita C ans, 


' Now adays inſtead of Water ( which was the 
creareir parc of rhe Drink in the Ante-de/uvian 


World, and very congenial to the Temper of Man) 
we 
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y Wwedrink Brandy, Ulquebah, Aqua vite, Which are 

pernicious Drinks, if commonly uſed ; they deſtroy 
| the Calidum innatum, prey upon the roſcid Juice, 
change the narural tone of rhe Sromach, the Tex- 


; ture of the Body, and rhe Craſes of the parts ; 
- b hence come Atrophies, the Imbecillity of our Nerves, 
, ' and Trepidarion of our Members, which is effec- 
n ted by the diſorderly Motions of the animal Spirits, 

' being impulled and agitated preternaturally by the 
{ Spirirs of ſtrong Liquors. Wine is an excellent 
ar Liquor if moderately uſed ; ir's a great refreſher of 

. decayed Nature, ir forcifigs the Stomach, ſtreng- 
ſes | thensthe natural Hear, helps Digeſtion, carries the 
ry Food to all the Parts, chears the Heart, and won- 

 derfully refreſheth rhe Spirits. 
the * The Ancients called it Lac Serum. the Milk of old . 
ds Men ; bur by modern Practice it's found, thar if 
pon they ſuck roo much of it,it will make them Childres. . 

| Nothing can. be of worſe conſequence to any, 
ved | than the conſtant and immoderatre ute of ir. 
bur Sapientia in ſicco reſidit, non in Paludibus & La- 


cunis ; Wiſdoms reſidence is in a dry Region, not 
in Bogs and Fens. 
- Heraclitus left it for a Maxim, Lux ſicca anime 
Z ſapientiſſima ; A dry Light makes the wileit Mind, 
4 bur ir becomes Madida & macerata, being ficep's | 
phery | in the Spiritof Wine. 
2 Fare | Strength and Beauty are the Goods of the Body, 
1 from | Temperance and Prudence the Crown of Old Age. 
Il Vino non ha time ; Vine, fays the Talia, 
| hath' no Stern : Diſcretion is not then any longer 
| their. Pilot, nor the light of Reaſon the Pole, by 
which they thould direct their Actions to a fate 
Harbor. 
was the | The Vine beareth three Grapes, the Firſt of 
deluvian | Pleaſure, rhe Second of Drunkennets, the Third of 
of Man) } Repentance, 
we 
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The Fewi/h Rabbies obſerve, that Noah when he 
frſt planted Vings, rook the Blood of an Owl, of 
an Ape, and of a Lion, and watred the Roots of 
his Vines with them ; hence ir is, that Men when 
they are drunk with Wine, ſome play rhe Owl, 
and fit up all Night, Bite and Scratch ; othefs like 
the Ape and Lion, are Antick and Furious. 

If it ſhall be your unhbappinels at any time to be 
overtaken with Wine, obſerve the Directions of rhe 


| School of Saturn ; 


Si noFurna tibi noceat potatio Vini, 
Hoc tu mane bibas iterum, E9 fuerit Medicina, 


If over night thou tak'ſt a Doſe, 
And find'ſt thy ſeif amiſs ; 

Thou muſt next Morn another take, 
No Remedy like this. 


Subriety 1s that which will ſecure you againſt 
a!l Diſtempers, and make your Life pleaſant ro | 
you ; for the Harveſt of Diſeaſes doth ariſe from 
the ſeeds of Intemperance. 
By Sobriety, there is a good and perfect Con- 
Reoction made ; rhe Meat you eat, when ir's well : 
elaborated and rranſmured in ſuch manner as is pro- | 
-per for each Digeſtion, then a good habir of Body |: 
1s eltabliſhed, rhe Mals of Blood hath irs pure Tinc- 
rureall the Liquors of the Body have their peculiar 
Properties ſuitable to the Intention of Nature ; but 
if the Craſes of the parrs be perverted by Intempe- 
1ance, then rhe alimentary Juices do degencrate 
from their Purity, the Mals of Blood and the Ner- 
vous Liquor are depraved, and the whole habir of | 
the Body diiordered. 
Abttinence plucks up the caule of all Diſeaſes by 
the Roots, in the inward Veins it takes away the 
Butomia, 
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+ Butomia, which is cauſed by the 1ll Diſpoftion of” 


the Stomach, and rhat Melancholick Humour 
which is ſeated inthe Tunicles thereof, and reduces 
the natural Temper to a juſt Mediocrity. 

By remperance Men ſhur up their days like a 
Lamp, only by a pure Conſumption of the Radical 
Moiſture, withou: Grief or Pain. 

If the World conſiſts of Order, it our Life de- 
pends on the Harmony of Humours, it's no won- 
der that Order ſhould preſerye, and Diſorder de- 
{troy, 

A ſpare and ſimple Diet contribute to the Pro- - 
longation of Life, 

Mangiera Pin Chy maneo Mangia ; He ilar will 
Eat much, ler him Ear little, becauſe by Eating 
little he prolongs his Life, and ſo eats much. 

The Emperor Auguſtus died at the Age of Sizty 
Six, inall which rime he never Purged or ler Blood, 
neicher did he uſe Phyfick, bur every Year he en- 
tred the Bath, every Month he did Vomir, every 
Week he did forbear to Eat one Day, and every 
Day he did walk one Hour, 

If you will have a conſtant vigorous Hgalth, a 
perpetual Spring of Youth, uſe Temperance, 

The Sect of the Eeans among the Fews, by rea- 
ſon of their fimple and abſtemious Dier, didulually 
exrend their Lite ro an Hundred Years. 

The Stoicks and Cynicks are very long Livers in 


"Laertiius. 


There was a Prieſt was made a Dean, and by 
realon of his |pare Diet lived to 186. Years of Age, 
and when hedied had this Epiraph, 


Hic jacet Edentuius, Canus atque Decanne, 


Rur/us denteſcit, Nigreſcit & hic requieſcir, 
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One Braw, an Iriſh-Man, but a Corniſh Beggar: 
who lived to a great Ape, by reaſon of his ſimple 


_ eourle of Life, had the Houour of this Inſcription 


upon his Grave-ſtone, 


Here Brawn the Common Beopar lyes, 
Fho counted by his Tale. © 

Some Six-jſcore Winters and above, 
SuchVirtue there s in Ale. 


Ale was bis Meat, hy Driuh and Cloath, 
Ate aid his Death reprieve 3 

And cou'd he ſtill kave drank his Ale, 
tle had been ſtill alive, 


?7:quepeer, a Moor who liyed in the City of Ben+ 
2.2/4, Anno. Dom. 1586. by reaſon of his Auſterity 
and Abitinance, lived 3oo. Years, if we may be- | 
lieve Ferdinand Lopez, the King of Portugal's Hiſto- | 
riopgrapier. : 

I do think that Man if he lived according to 
Nature, ani duly obſerved the Regimen of Health, * 
he migehr hve roa long Duration, for Man isnatu- |: 
rally Immortal, thar is tro lay, he hath a Poſſe non 
7271, as appears borh before the Fall, and ſhall be | 
evident after the Reſurrection ; yea, after his Fall : 
he could live near a Thoniand Years ; though by |: 
degrees the length of Life was abbreviated, yer # 
that Abbreviation of Lite was accidental, and cons 
ſequently may be repaired in. whole or in part ; 
and upon ſearch we hall tind rhe accidencal caule 
of this Abbreviation, was not from rhe Heavens, 
or any other than the defect of true Regimen of 
Health, 

And Adam after his Fa!l, if he had eaten of the 
Tree of Lite, he had lived for ever; and this dorh 
appear, Gen. 3. Let us drive Man. out of — 
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left hs put forth hs Hand, and take alſo of the Tree of 
Life, and Eat and live for ever. 

Artepheus having found out the Virtues of Srones, 
Herbs, &'c. both for the knowledge of Nacure, 
and eſpecially for the prolongation of Life, did 
glory thar he had lived One Thouſand Twenty 
Five Years. 

If the Humidum radicale, E9 calidum innatum, be 
kept 1n their right ſtate and due temper ( as they 
may be) I ſeenor ( for any thing that is in na- 
ture ) bur Man may extend his Life to a Great 
Ape. 

" have lived in the Reign of Five Kings, yerT 
can by no other Calculation, than that of my Sins, 
be found to be old ; by reafon of the regularity of my 
Life, I have a perpetual Spring in me; I never 
met with an Autumn, or knew any. thing of the 
fall of rhe Leaf ;z bur Vigor and Strength like the 
Sun in its Glory, viſit all my Quarters : After a 
ſmall pirrance, I find a ſound and quier Sleep aii - 
Night long ; and at peep of the Day i'get vp as 
freſh as the Morning it elf. 

The Ground of all our Diſeaſes, and the ſhor= 
tening of Life, is from the excetfive Eating of Fleſh 
and other Meats, 

How many Warlike Nations, and ſtrong Cities, 
thar have {tood invincible ra Attacks and Sieges, 
hath Luxury overcome 2 Contider the R-mans when 
they came to their Fecur A»{orinum, their Porcus 
Trojanis, Sumen, Uveduie, Ficeduie, and their ge- 
nerous Wines, Cicu/a and Falerna, they became 
efeminate, and by them were more overcome, 
than formerly by their greatelt Enenemies. 

There are many Impretlions and Alrerations 
made upon onr Bodies by the Food which nouriſh 
them, and change the Conſtitution into ts Com- 
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Thoie who ear of the Fleſh of a Cat (being pro- 
voked into a Fury by bearing of her, ) make thoſe 
rabid thatearof ir, and like Cats with their Claws 
w1l Iacerate one another, 

Chickens ted on four Grapes, are harder of 
Fleſh, and more di#icult of Concoction, than are 
molt Water-Fowls, 

Why are the Tartarizns fo barbarous in their 
Manners. bur becauſe they Eat and Drink the Fleſh 
aud Blood of Horles ? 

Eating of Creatures which have no Blood, waſte 
ours ; thoſe Plants which are barren or fruittul (as 
P:ria obicryeih ) do render thule that uſe them 
barren or ſruicfu], 


If to, how careful ought we ro be what Meats - 


and Food we eat ? 

Bat if you willear Fleſh, T would adviſe you not 
10 Qreſs ir by the tire, as Cooks do, for that ſunders 
the beit from the worſt,which we chooſe ; bur like 
lo{ophers, a quite contrary way, taking the beſt 
whici 1s now loft, and leaving that which we now 
take, which 1s the worſt ; a way, I ſay, to ſtrip 
off all groſneſs and fowlneſs of Budics, the ſeeds of 
all Diſeaſes. 

For the Virtue of.things raken from them by ſe- 
aration, is better than joyned with their Bodies, 
If Nature could be nouriſhed ſome other way 

than by cating, all darger of Ditcaies would be 
prevented. 

There was a Perſon of much Honuur who told 
me, That hx Grana-father, by reaſon of his great Ape, 
had his digeſtive faculty ſo enervated, that whatever 


he cat turned into Crudities and Obſtrufions ; he be. 


ing a Perſon of great Knowledge, tryed many Experi- 
ments to repair zt, out without any effett ; at the laſt, 
he applied a piece of raw Fleſh to his Stomach, faſtened 
3: toit ; and ſo once in Tweilve Hours applied freſh ; in 

ſome 
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fome time he found Nature abundantly ſatisfied there» 
with, .and had a reſuveneſcency and renovation of all 
parts ; and lived many Tears after in good ſtrength 
and vigour, withon: Eating or Drinking any thing. 
How this may comport with reaſon, is worth ' 
the Inquiry : We have obſerved for Drink, that 
all rhe rime we fit in the Water, we ſhall never 
thirſt ; for Nature by. the Pores, doth ſuck and 
draw in aqueous particles to ſatisfe Thirſt 5 and 
why may it not draw from the Fleſh a ſuccus nutri- 
tius, which will ſupport and preſerve Nature ? 
And upon this reaſcn the Phyſicians preſcribe nou-. 
riſhing Clyfters to their Patients, and Baths of Milk 
in Hectick Fevers, when the Body is extreamly low. 
Parace!ſus tells us, That a Man of his Knawledge 
by applying of freſh Sods to hi Stomach faſtened,” with»: 
out Hunger lived half a Year together. © 
Nature is able to draw through the Pores in ait- 
parts of the Body, ſuch Food as ſhe defirerth z 0- 
therwiſe how comes it to paſs, that many Perſons 
have lived a long time withour eating any Mear? 
Parcaelſus, Licetus, and Cardan ( Men whict: 
made grear Figures in their Days, ) aflure us, that 
they knew ſome Holy Men thar lived Twenty 
Years together without eating any Meat ;z and 
Harmolaus Barbarns, Foubertus have delivercd to us, 
that one in Rome lived Forty Years only by the in- 
ſpiration of Air : Hence it was faid by the Coſmopo- 
lite, that there is in the Air a hidden Food of Life. 
Ticinus, Crollias, Rundeletius, tell us, that in the 
Eaſt Indies, near the River Ganges, there is a Na» 
tion called 4ſtomares,that have no Mouths,they live 
only by rhe Air and Smells which they rake in at 
their Noſtrils, from Roots, Flowers, and wild Ap- 
ples, which the carry with them in long jJournies. 
The Air is full of Balſomick Rocid Awms, and 
iseyer {prinkled with a fine foreign faticis, which 
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may perhaps be ſufficient Food ro nouriſh the fine 
part of our frame, whereon the remper of Man- 
kind and his Life Randeth, | 

Its impregnated with a Saline Spirit in this 
Salr are included the ſeminal Virtues of all things ; 
irs a pure extract drawn by the Sun-beams, from 
all Bodies it darteth his Rays upon, and it's ſubli- 
mared to ſuch a heighr of perfection, that it's Ho- 
mogenial to all things ; and in effect is rhe Spirir 
of Life, nor only ro Plants, bur tro Animals allo. 
Licetus and ©uercetan think they are nouriſhed by 
the Air. 

And Olympidorus the Platonift aſſures us, that he 
knew a Perſon who lived many Years, and in his 
whole Life neither fed nor flepr, bur ſtood only in 
the Sun to refreſh himſelf, 

If other Creatures, whoſe Life hangeth upon 
the ſame hold, do faſt a long time, there is norca- 
ſon bur the ſame common nature will ſuffer ir in 
Man, 

There 1s a Bird in the Moluccas, Monucodiaca, 
by Name, as A!drovandus informerh us, which by 
reaſon it hath ſo large Wings in ſo ſmall a Body 
( her Wings are as large, almoſt as the Wings of 
an Eagle, when her Body is no bigger than a Swal- - 
tow, )is born up by force of the Wind, and hover- - 
eth and hangeth in the Air continually, raking no * 
other Food (as alals,, how can ſhe) than where is 
found, 5 

The Chamelion will live a whole Year withour | 
eating any thing,bur by raking in the Air,by gaping 
and thutring his Chaps: And an aflures us, thar 
the Goats of Gimanta do not Drink in Six Months ; 
bur turning towards the Sea, they receive the Va- 
pours with open Mouth, and fo they quench their 
Thicſt, 
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This Diſcourie of Temperance will be look'd 
upon as an Extravagant Phancy, and I my ſelf have 
the ſame Opinion of it ; bur yer it is agreed by 
manyLearned Phyfirians,that Men and Women have 
lived many Years together without eating any 
Food ; bur that Death did nor follow the raking 
away of the Appetite, zo me is wonderful, Lax- 
grins thinks the cauſe to be the relaxation of the 
Nerves in the Orifice of the Stomach, bur this can- 
not ſatisfie a rational Enquiry. Sennertus conceives, 
that ſuch Bodies are almoſt Immortal, and little or 
nothing exhal'd from them ; becauſe they conſiſt of 
a Tenacious Humour well compacted and growing 
faſt rogether, and will not yield ro the action of 
Hear that feeds on the Nouriſhment ; and their 
Heat is moſt Mild and Gentle, and requires not 
much Nouriſhment ; bur, I pray, conſult the 4d- 
epti, thoſe Sons of Art, and let me underitand their 
Judgmenr. c 


Sd 8 C 1. Ala. 


Of Suits of Law. 


F you defign to your ſelf Happineſs, and an im- 
provement of your Eftate, ler me adviſe you ro 
ayoid Suirs in Law ; if you ingage in any, you 
pur your lelf into a Houſe of Correction, where 
you muſt labour ftoutly ro pay your Fees. - 

Itf-the caſe ſhall go for you, there are thoſe who 
will teil you, that Victory is a fair Game, but you 
muſt give them leave to divide the Stakes. 

If ir ſhall be your Misfortune to engage in any, 
have a care of a rich Fool ; for there is nothing 
more dangerous as to Miſchief, than a Rich Ob- 

| itinare 
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ſtinate Fool, in the Hands of a cunning Knave ; 
and have a watchful Eye over him that hath but 
Two or Three es (if he be a Buſie Fellow ) 
for he will give you trouble enough ; an incon- 
fiderable Mouſe may give diſturbance to a noble 
Lion, ( 

There were Two Lawyers very paſſionately 
pleading their Clients Caſe, ro their great fatis- 
faction ; when the Caſe was done, the Lawyers 
came out of Courr, and hugged each other; the 
Clients much admired their Behaviour ; one of 
them asked his Lawyer, How they could be Friend's 
fo ſoon ? Tuſh Man, ſaith the Lawyer, we were ne- 
zer Fees, far we Lawyers are like a pair of Sheers, if 
zou open they, and pull them down, they ſeem to cut 
one auother \ but they only cut that which cometh be= 
tween them. 

You remember the Fable of the Vulture, fitting 
apon a Tree to ſee the Lion and Bear fight, and ro 
make prey of him which fell firſt ; have you acare 
You do not make the Moral. 

It was goed Advice of Chriſt, If any Man will 
fue thee at the Law, and tahe away thy Coat, let him 
nave thy Cloak alſo ; the realon 1s evident, lett rhe 

awyer ſhould come between aad ſtrip you Naked 
cyen ofyour Shirr. 

To go to Law, is like a Lottery, or playing ar 
Dice, where if the Game be obſtinately purſued, 
ine Box-keeper 1s commonly the greateſt Winner : 
I ſpeak not this ro reflect upon thar Honourable 
Profeflion, ro which I ſhall ever pay the greateſt 
Tribute of my Service, 

[ know there are many excellent Perſons to- 
wards the Law, if it be your fortune to meet with 
them, 

In tle State of Ventce, ſome Years ſince, All their 
Adyocates were Noble-men, appointed by the 
| Grand 
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Grand Council, to the number of Twenty Four, 
and had all of them allowance from the State ; be- 
ing forbidden tro rake Preſents or Mony, that the 
Nobleneſs of the Profeſſion might nor be ſullied, 
and that in all Proceſs ir might be their Intereſt ro 
give a Diſpatch. 

But you will be' ſure at every Marker in the 
Country, to find ſome Fairies, Elves, and little Spi- 
rits, with Hawking-bags or Snapſacks by their 
Sides, wherein they have their Familiars, ſome 
with Green-coats, others with Yellow-veſts, which 
they ſend forth to the Diſquiet of Good Men ; as 
ZEolus did the Winds, which he had gotten into 
his Bottle to the diſturbance of the World. 

Theſe like rhe Sun in Aries, which move, bur 
not remoye the Humours, 


Et pluet ſuper eos Laqueos, 


And it fhall Rain Snares upon them ; which a 
Rabby interpreted ro be the multirude of Advo- 
cares, Proctors, and Solicitors, which were Snares 
to catch the People. 

Certainly theſe Elves are much of the nature of 
the Ant, very good for themſelves, bur exceeding 
pernicious in the Garden of a Commonwealth. 

It ever you ſhould fly rotheſe for ſuccor, as the 
Sbeep do to the Bufhes in a Storm, you will be ſure 
to leave a good part of your Coat behind you. 

Theſe like a Quartan Ague, will never leave 
you, as. long as any Humour be left in you ; and 
if you ſhall have need to make uſe of them they 
will ſtir no more withour a Fee, than a Hawk 
without a Lure. 

I have often admired at the Genius of a Noble- 
man of France, who was much delighred in Trou- 
bling Men with Suits 3 Lews the French King 
bearing of it, offer'd ro eaſe him of his Suirs, by 


putting 
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utting an end to them ; he thanked his Majeſty 
bo earneſtly beſought him ro leave Thirty or 
Forty behind, whereby he might merrily paſs away 
the rime. 


" Humours are Mens Religion, Power their Laws ; 
Their Wit Confuſion, and their Will their Cauſe, 


My Advice to you, is, that you ſeriouſly employ 
your ſelf in the ſtudy of the Laws of this Nation 
( being the moſt excellent for their Juſtice and Wiſ- 
dom) if nor to Practiſe rhe Law, yer ro gain fo 
much Knowledge therein, as to defend your Self 
and Eftate from rhe Robbin-Good- Fellows of ir. 

If you be not ſo diſpoſed, you muſt lay up one 
Third part of your Eſtate to preſerve the other 
Two, or elſe you will be affuredly undone. 


0d EC 5. £X 
Of Gaming. 


NE Suits in Law, ( which are bur jaw alex ) 
LY avoid Gaming ; it hath no ſatisfaction in ir ; 
beſides a ſordid covering of that whichis anothers ;, 
or a prodigality of thar which is your own: It's a 
Madneſs!ibeyond the Cure of Hellebore, to caſt a 
Dye whether your Eftare ſhall be your own or nor ; 
if you have not a care, (I can withouran Augure, 
rel] what will be your fate, this, like a Quickland, 
will ſwallow you up in a moment.z and Goods 
which are fo gotten, are like Pyramids of Snow, 
which melraway, and are diffolved with the ſame 
ill Husbandry that did beger them ; and believe 
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me, you will find it more chargeable to you, than 
the Seven deadly Sins, 

Remember that one Crown in your Purſe will 
do you more Honour, than ten ſpent. 

Plato ſeeing a young Man play at Dice, he re- 
proved him; he anſwered, Phat ſo ſmall a matter ? 
Cuftom, replies Plato, % no ſmall thing. 


= —_———_-— 
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Of Marriage. 


f K3GE is one ſtep more to make your Life com- 

fortable, and ro advance your Fortune, and 
thar is, well to diſpoſe of your ſelf in Marriage ; 
certainly a Buſineſs which requireth graye Con- 
fiderartion, 

Ride nor Poſt for your Match, if you do, you 
may in the period of your Journey take Sorrow for 
your Inn, and make Repenrance your Hoſt, 

| If you Marry, eſpouſe a Virtuous Perſon ; a ce- 
- clebraxed Beauty, like a Fair, will draw Chapmen 
from all Parts, 
. Make choice of your Wife by the Ears, not the 
es. 
"He that in the choice of a Wife, doth believe 


the report of his Sighr, is like him who telling our 


the Portion in his Thoughts, rakes the Woman up- 
on content, not examining her condition, or whe- 
ther ſhe be fir for him, 

I would ror adviſe you to Matry a Woman for 
her Beauty ; for Beauty is like Summer Fruits 
which are apr to corrup:, and not latiing. | 

Never Marry ſo much for a great Living, as a 
good Life ; yer a Fair Wife withour a ———_ 

e 
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like a Brave Houſe without Furniture ; you may 
pleaſe your ſelf with the Proſpect, bur there's no- - 
thing within to keep you warm. 

Sz vis nubere nube Parz ; thoſe Weddings are the 
Happieſt, where the Parties are firſt Matched be- 
fore they Marry. If a Man Marries a Woman 
much Superior ro himſelf, he is nor fo rruly Hus- 
band ro his Wife, as he is unawares made Slaye 
to her Portion. 

Be ſure yow love her Perſon better than her E- 
ſtate ; for he who Marrieth where he doth nor 
Love, will be ſure to Love where he doth not Mar- 
ry ; and Love withour Ends, hath no End. 

Love is the Child of Folly ; it's the frongeſt of 
the Paſſions, and often fonnd in the weakeſt Minds. 

Young Men are Amorons, middle Age affectio- 
nate, Old Men doring. | | 

There is a great difference berween a Portion 
and a Fortune with your Wife ; if ſhe be nor Vir- 
ruous, ter her Portion be neyer lo great, ſhe is no 
Fortune to you. ' 

A Noble Roman being asked why he had put a- 
way his Wife, ſhe being Beautiful and Rich, pur 
forth his Foot and ſhewed- his Buskins, Is not Thr, 
ſaid he, a handſome and compleat Shoe ? yet no Man 
but my ſelf knows where it pinches me. 

Ir'snor the Luſtre of Gold, rhe ſparkling of Dia- 
monds, and Emeralds, nor the Splendor of rhe Pur- 
ple Tincture that Adorns or Embelliſhes a Woman, 
bur Gravity, Diſcretion, Humility and Modeſty. ' 

A young Laced:nian Laſs being asked by an 


Acquaintance of hers, / /7:2ther ſhe had yet embraced 
her Husband ? made aniwer, No, but he had embra= 
ced her. 

As there is !::tis 57 r:0 5% to bemadeof a Mir- 
ror, thongh 1-1 ram o! grold, enchaſed with all 
the ſparklin: Variety go; i.e Richelt Gems, unleſs 
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ir renders back the true ſfimilitnde of the Image ir 
receives: So there is nothing of profit in a great 
Portion, unleſs the Conditions, Temper and Hu- 
mour of the Wife be conformable to the Diſpoſition 
and Inclination of the Husband, and that he ſees 
the Virtues of his own Mind exactly repreſented in 
hers. 

Chuſe ſucha Wife as may Simpathize with you 
in your Misfortunes, for Marriage is juſt like a Sea 
Voyage, he thar enters into this Ship, muſt look ro 
meer with Storms and Tempeſts. 

I knew a Gentlewoman, a very Fantaſtical and 
Conceited Perſon, and one who was not over kind 
to her Husband ; ſhe had a Daughter of the ſame 
Tone and Temper with her ſelf, ro whom herFather 
had left a very confiderable Portion; Icommended 
a very worthy and ſober Perſon to the Mother, to 
be a Husband for the Daugher, but ſhe did nor 
like the Gentleman ; ſome time after there came a 
Vain Under-headed Fellow, a Suitor tothe Daugh» 
ter ; the Mother entertained him with all kindneſs; 
one Day the Mother came to give me a Viſit, and 
with great pleaſure told me, ſuch a Perſon was a 
Suitor to her Daughter, a brave Gentleman, of ex- 
cellent part5and one that is the Cream of the 
Contry, and asked me how I liked him ; Truly 
Madam, I anſwered, if he be the Cream of the Coun« 
try, as you ſay he is, he is the fitter for your Daughter 
to make a Fool of ; The Gentlewoman replied, And 
ſo ſhe ſhall if it pleaſe God it be a Match ; And ſhe 
was as good as her Word. 

V'hen I read that ingenious Epigram of Auſoni- 
2s of rhe Ecco, it doth methinks Graphically re- 
preſent a Talkative Prating Woman ; 


Vane quid affetas faciem mihi pingere piftor ? 
Semi vis ſimilem pingere, pinge ſonum, 
Phi 
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Phidias made the Statue of Venus at Elis, with 
one Foot upon the Shell of a Tortoiſe, ro fignifie 
Two great Duries of a Virtuous Woman, which are 
to keep home, and be filent, 

The Egyptian Women anciently did never wear 
__ Shoes, ro the end they ſhould accuſtom themſelves 
\to ſtay art Home. 

Thales being asked by his Mother why he did nor 
Marry ; ſaid, It was too ſoon ; ſome time after be- 
ing ſolicited again by her ro Marry, ſaid, It was tov 
late. 

When Ithink of the Cares, rhe Bus'neſs, and the 
Drudgery, of a Married Life, I wiſh my ſelf a Mon 
fometimes, and under ,a Vow of Chaſtity ; and 
that Nature had provided for the Propagation of 
Mankind withour the help of Women. 

The Troubles of Children are many and prear, 
the Comforts few and ſmall : Ir's better ro adopr 
Children than beger them 3; he thar adopts a Son, 
hath the liberry ro make choice out of many thar 
are Good and Virtuous, and which will pleaſe 
him ; he that begers one, runs the hazard whether 
he will prove ſuch or no. 

Plato ſeeing a Youth over-bold with his Father, 
Young Man, \aith he, will you undervalue bim who ts 
the cauſe you overvalue your ſelf ? 

Every man is more obliged to his Parents, than 
to all rhe World befides ? ro other Perions he may 
owe mach, bur ro his Parents he owes himlſelt ; 
therefore if Ingraricude to others be hateful, rhat 
which is ſhewn to Parents muſt certainly be the 
moſt Horrid and Deteftable. 

- And let unduriful Children be aflured, thar if 
they be preſerved from the Gallows, they are re- 
ſerved to be tortured by their own Poſterity; 

It you be able ro live of your ſelf, and out of 
Debt, and defign ro Marry, have a care you make 
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not too preat a Joynture out of your Lands, eſpeci- 
ally if you have Children by a former Wife ; if you 
do, it will be more fatal and calamitous'to your 
Family than any Debr. 

Provide for your relict a comperent Eſtate, but 
not ſo as to impoveriſh your Children, for that's to 
deſtroy a quick Hedge to make a dead one. 

If you have Children, it's better ro leave them a 
competent Eſtate with a Profeſſion, than great 
Riches withour it; for in the one there is place far 
Indaſtry, bur the other, like a Lure, will bring all 
Birds of Prey to devour them. 

He that breeds, his) Children well, though he 
leaves them little, he-gives them much. | 

Have a regard to a good Biſhop to ſatisfie your 
Conſcience; for an honeſt Lawyer to ſertle your 
Eſtate; and Marry into a good Family to keep up 
your Intereſt, | 

Where Man and Wife are Unifons in Aﬀection, 
there is the beſt Mufick ; there was ſuch an Har- 
mony in Aﬀecton between Ulyſſes and Penelope, 
that rather than forſake his dear Penelope, he re- 
fuſed Immortality at Cal:p»s's Hands. 

Kubius Celer commanded to be engraver on his 
Monument that he lived with Caja Ennia his Wife, 
Forty Three Years, Eight Monthtrs, and that Sine 
querela, without any Difterence, Complaint or Jar, 

The Ancients placed the Statue of Venus by that 
of Mercury, to ſignitie thar the Pleaſures of Matri- 
mony chiefly conſiſt in the ſweetneſs of Conver- 
ſation, 

They who ſacrificed ro Funo as the Goddeſs of 
Wedlock, never conlecrated the Gall with the other 
parts of the Sacrifice, bur having drawn it forth,they 
caſt it behind the Alrar, thereby implying, thar all 
paſſionate Anger and Bitterneſs of reproach, __ 
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'be terminated from the Threſholds of Nuprial 
Cohabitation. 

King Ph:lip of Macedon pulled and hawled a Wo- 
man to him by Violence againſt her Will :' Let me 
go, ſaid ſhe, for when the Candles are out, all Women 
are alike: A Virtuous Woman,. when rhe Candle 
is taken away and her Body not to be ſeen, her 
Chaſtity, her Modeſty, and her peculiar Aﬀection 
ro her Husband, ought then to ſhine with the great- 
eſt Luſtre. 

It you will be happy, never have above one 
Woman in your Bed, one Friend in your Bofom, 
and one Faith in your Heart. 

Methinks the Zeai of rhar Prieſt did treſpaſs up- 
on his Diſcretion, when in a Wedding Sermon he 
much commended Marriage, but compared the 
Woman to a Graye ; For as every Grave ( ſaith he ) 
hath a Hic jacer, ſo when you come to Marry ; Hic 
Jacert the Wiſdom of Solomon ; Hic jacer the Valour 
af David ; Hic jacer the ſtrength of Sampſon : Here 
they are all Buried, | 

The Poers have unhappily repreſented all the 
Furies, under the Notion of Women; and expret- 
ly ordered, that Erinnis ſhould be Feminez Generts. 

A Gentlewoman ſeeing an Old Friend of hers, 
asked him if he was Married ; he ſaid, No ; Tor 
lookwery well, ſaid the Gentlewoman. I am apt to 
think you make uſe of Vipers : No Madam, the reaſon - 
F look ſo well, 8s Abs 2 I have nothing tho with 
Vipers, 

The ill Temper of many Women, made Dzoge- 
nes fay, that when he ſaw a Woman had hanged 
her ſelf upon a Tree, That it was the beſt bearing 
Tree that ever he ſaw in his Life. 

I can have no kindnels for theſe moroſe Cynicks, 
who {ully the Glory ot the richeſt Jewels in the 
Cabiner of Nature, = 
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Bur I could build a Taberniacle, and burn, In- 
cenſe to the Memory of that excellent Menander for 
his Tau ageris Wale wh, a generous and 
brave Woman, is the Exchequer and Treaſury of 
Virtue. 

I muſt confeſs, I ever had a noble Aﬀection for 
thar excellent Sex, as great Inſtruments of good, 
and the Prettineſfſes of Society, and ever thought 
that of all Follies in Man, there is none more ex- 
cuſable than thar of Love ; bur I find by my (elf, 
that Paſſion will grow old, and wear out in time. 


—_ 


S E C T. XXIL 
Of the Man of Honour. 


WW Hen you come upon the Stage of Action as 
| it's your Dury, ſo it will be your Glory, ro 
deal juſtly with all Perſons. 

Clear and round dealing is the Honour of Man's 
Nature ; hate nothing bur whar is Diſhoneſt ; fear 
nothing bur whar is Ignoble ; and love nothing bur 
what 1s Juſt and Honourable. Ba 

To ſtoop to any ſordid low Action, is toimirate 
the Kite, which flyeth high in the Air, yer vouch- 
ſafes ro condeſcend to Carrion upon the Ground. 

Do Injury to none, for by ſo doing, you do bur 
reach others to injure you. 

Innocency will be your beſt Guard, and your In- 
tegrity will be a Coat of Mail unto you, : 

A good Conſcience breeds great Reſolutions, 
and an innocent Soul is impregnable. 

[r'sleſs difficult and more late, ro keep the way 
of Honelty and Jultice, than io turn away from it ; 


yer commonly our Pailions lca! us inro bye "_ 
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And be aſſured, he thar in any one Afair relin= 
quiſherh Honeſty, baniſherh all ſhame in ſucceed- 
ing Actions ; and certainly no Vice covereth a Man 
with ſo much Shame, as tro be found Falſe and 
Unjuſt, and be afſured the Vengeance of God re- 
wards all Unjuſt Actions with flow, bur ſure Pay- 
ment, and full Intereſt. 

Whatſoever I a&, I endeavour to do it, as if it 
were my laſt Act; and therefore I do it with Care 
and Integrity : Ithink on no longer Life, than that 
which is now preſent ; I forger all that is paſt, 
and for the future ( with an humble Submiſſion ) 
I refer my ſelf to Providence ; what others ſhall 
jay or think of me, or ſhall act againſt me, Idonort 
ſo much as trouble my Thoughts with it. I fear 
nothing, I defire nothing, I admire nothing; yer 
I do even reverence my ſelf, when I have done a 
| Juſtand Virtuous Action : Bur to inrich my {elf by 
any ſordid Means, I dare not; for in fo doing, l 
diſtruſt Providence, and become an Atheiſt. 

[ have in my own Nature ſuch an Abhorrency 
to any thing that is Vitious, that if neither God 
knew when we do [ll, nor Man would puniſh ir, 
] would not yet Commir ir. 

I many times wiſh thar Nature had placed a Chri- 
ſtal Caſement in my Bre{t, that every one with 
whom: I have to do, might ſee the Sincerity and 
| Candor that is in the Cabiner of my Heart. 

Keep rouch in ſmall Matters, nor to deceive in 
greater, bur the better to diſpoſe your ſelf to per- 
form things of Weight and Moment : A Promite is 
juit Debr, which you mult rake care tro pay, for 
Honour and Honeſty are the Security, 

Think an Hour before you ſpeak, and a Day 
before you promile : Haſty Promiſes are common- 
ly followed with ſpeedy Repenrance, 
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Generoſity and Virtue made the old Roma; 
build a Temple to Fidelity. 

Breaking your Faith may gain you Riches, but 
never gers you Glory. + 

He that breaks his Promiſe, forfeirs his Faith 
( which was the Security, ) and ſo is become an In- 
tidel unto him ro whom he promiſed, 

It was well ſaid by Monſieur d'Gorgius, a French 
Captain, who having burnt many of the Churches 
of the Spaniards in Florida, and being asked why 
he did fo ? rold them, That they which had no Faith, 
needed no Churches. 

To deceive one who is not obliged to believe you, 
1S 11] ; bur to cheat one whom your fair Prerences 
have induced to believe you, 1s much worſe ; for 
this is ro Murder one whom you have perſ[waded 
ro lay alide his Arms, 

Upon a time there was a Car fallen into a Farof 
Worr, and was almoſt Drowned ; the Car cryed 
out for help; the Rats hearing the Cry, cameand 
ſaw her Misforcune; the Car defired them in all 
love to help her our, and ſuch a Day the would 
give them a great Reward, which they did : The 
Day being come, the Rats made their application 
to the Car for their Reward ; the Car ſaid the made 
no ſuch Promite ; they proved the Promiſe exact- 
ly ; Fl, ſaid the Cart, I do not remember any ſuch 
Promiſe, but if 1 did make any ſuch Promiſe, I was 
then in Drink: And was highly diſpleaſed with the 
Rats, and inſtead of rewarding them, ſhe fell up- 
on them, and killed ſeveral of them. I thall leave 
the Moral Application to you. 

A Man's Word, and the effect of ir, ought ro be 
as inſeparable as Fire and Hear ; this the Antients 


decyphered to us, when they painted a Tongue ' 


bound tait ro the Hearr, 
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It's known now adays what it is to keep ones 
Word; if any do, they paſs for old faſhioned 
People. 

Great Men make Promiſes, and Mean Men keep 
them, 


Pollicitis dives quilibet eſſe poteſ?, 


Each Man's a Croeſus, Promiſes hath ſtorey . 
But in performance, who's not Irus, poor ? 


Eucratidas the Son of Anaxandridas, when one 
asked him why the Ephorz of Sparta fat every Day 
to determine Cauſes abour Contracts ? Replied, 
That we might learn to keep our Word even with our 
Enemies. 

Look upon Faith and Honeſty as the Moſt facred 
Good of Mankind, not to be forced by Neceflity, 
or corrupted by Reward. ; 

It's the glory of a brave Man, to be ſuch, rhart if | 
Fidelity was loft in 'the World, it might be found 
in his Breſt, ; 

Have ſo much of a generous Soul in you, as not þ 
ro deſert that which is Jult, but ro own it, | 

Where are thoſe noble Reſolutions of our Fore- 
Fathers ? Where is the Reman Gallantry, which 
obliged M. Regulus to return to be a Martyr for 
Virtue, rather than ſtainthe Roman Faith ? 

Faith is rhe Foundation of Juſtice, and Juſtice 
the ſtay of a Sate, | 

A Juſt man ſhould account nothing more preci- | 
ous than his Word, nothing more venerable than 
his Faith, nothing more ſacred than his Promile, 

King Francs the Firſt, ſaid, That if Faith were 
baniſhed out of the World, it ſhould be found an his 
Word, | 
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The Greateſt and Beſt of Kings have ever been 


exaCt in the Performance of their Promiles. 

When there was a Reward promiſed by Auguſtus 
the Emperor, to any that fhould bring in Croton, a 
Notorious Robber, and a Banditee, or his Head ; 
Croton preſented himſelf 5 Auguſius commanded thar 
Sum to be given him, which he had promiſed ro 
be given to the Perſon that ſhould bring in Crot0r 
or his Head. 

The Florentine tells us, that a Prince of his time 
ncver talked bur of Peace and Faith ; and if he had 
kept either of them, he had loſt his Reputation 
and Credir. 

Bur certainly nothing doth add more ſplendor to 
a Prince, than ro keep his Faith, and to act by the 
juft principles of Wiidom ; for all things multiply 
ro Humour in a Prince that hath gotten Reputation 
for his Faith and Wiſdom. 

It goes a great way towards the making of a 
Man faithful, ro let him underſtagd that you think 
him ſo; and he that does bur as much as ſuſpect 


| that I will deceive him, gives me a kind of right 


to Cozen him, 

There 1s nothing eaſficr than to deceive a Good 
Man ; he that never Lies, eafily Bclicves, and he 
that never Deceives,Confides much ; to be Deceived 
15 not always a ſign of Weakneſs, for Goodneis 
ſometimes is the caule of ir : Have a care not to 
be ſo gocd a Man, that others may take occaſio;: 
from it of being bad ; Let the cunning of the Ser- 
pent go along with the innocency of the Dove, 
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SEC TI. AXNIL 
Of the Man of Buſineſs, 


N Buſineſs be Active and Induſtrious ; for many 
Men of large Abilities, relying wholly upon their 
Wir, and neglecting the uſe of ordinary means, 
ſuffer others leſs able, bur more activerand induftri- 
ous, to go beyond them. 
Diligence alone is a fair Fortune, and Induſtry 
a good Eſtate : Idleneſs doth waſt a Man as inſen- 
fibly as Induſtry doth improve him ; you may be 
a younger Brother for your Fortune, bur your In- 
duſtry will make you an Heir, 


% 


Chi ha arte, ha parte, chi non corre non ha il pallio. 


&ſ/ep's Fiſher could catch no Fiſh by his playing Þ. 
upon the Flute ; bur was neceflitared to preſerve #; 
his Being, ro caft his Nets and Tackling into the 3} 
River. £ 

And you may obſerve, that in Heaven the moy- 
ing Planetsare of much grearer Conſideration than 7 
thoſe that are fix'd, and do nor ſtir ar all. 2 

I cannor commend the Humour of the Neopoli- ** 
tan Gentry, who fiand fo on rhe Puncto's of their 7 
Honour, that they prefer Robbery before Induſtry. 

Action is Noble ; and not only the Celeſtial Bo- # 
dics are in continual morion, bur he that is moſt j# 
high, is puriſſimus a&us ; for belades the Contempla- Þ 
rion of his own Goodneſs he iseverat work in Acts #: 
of Providence and Government of his Creatures. © 

There is nothing in the Univerſe ſtands till, 
though rhe Earth moves nor Spierically ( as Copere þ 
nicus phantied, ) yer there 1s a continual _ in þ 
that 
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that too, in her Productions ; the Idle Man is only 
a Mare mortuum, 7 

I would not have you like the Lillies of the Field, 
Due neque laborant, neque nent. 

I am much pleaſed with his Device, who placed 
for his Empreſs a pair of Compaſſes with this Mot. 
to, Conſtantia E9 Labore, the one Foot being fixed, 
the other in motion. 

Before you act, irs prudence ſoberly ro confider ; 
for after Action you cannor recede withour diſho- 
nour: Take the advice of ſome prudent Friend, for 
he who will be his own Counſellor, ſhall be ſure to 


_ have a Fool for his Clienr. : 


And that you may Act with Glory, I wiſh you 
Four great Virtucs which make a Man, 1. A clear 
Innocence. -2. A comprehenſive Knowledge. 3.'A 
well weighed Experience, 4. The product of all 
thoſe, a ſteady Retolution, 

Reſolurions are the Moulds wherein Actions are 


calt ; if rhey be raken with over-much Haſt, or 


roo much Aﬀection, they ſeldom ſucceed. 

When you have fully refolved what courſe totake 
in any Action, you muſt nor after repent, or fear 
any difficulty, for ſuch things will leſſen the Gallan- 
try of your Mind : And although ſome Difficulties 
do happen to ariſe, yer you muſt believe that every 
other courſe would have been accompanied witi: 
the ſame or greater Impediments ; yer many times 
Irs more prudence to follow the direction of a'pre- 
ſent good Fortune, than the firſt Reſolutions. 

A ſanguine Complection with irs Reſolutions, do 
well in purſuit of Succeſs; Flegm and its Patience, 
do berrer ina Retreat from Miſcarriages. 

In the conduct of Atairs, = may ſhew a braye 
Spirit in going on ; bur your Wiſdom will moſt ap- 
pear in {ecuring your retreat, and how to come oft ; 
tor there 1s ſuch incertainty in all Human Afﬀairs, 
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chat that courſe ro me ſeemeth beſt, which hath 
moſt Paſſages our of ir, 

Therefore it was well obſerved by one, that 
the Turks being to make an Expedition into Perſia, 
and becauſe of the ſtreight Jaws of the Mountains 
of Armenia ; the Baſha'sconſulted which way rhey 
ſhould ger in ; one that heard the Debare, ſaid, Here 
is much ado how we ſhall get in, but I hear no Body 
take care how we ſhall get out. 

However, let me adviſe you to make the pub- 


lick Good, as well as your own private Advantage, 


the object of all your Undertakings ; for by pro- 
viding for your own particular, you may wrong 


-the publick ; bur by effecting good for the publick ; 


you mult do good for your felf. 
/.If, Succeſs of Bulineſs doth not at firſt anſwer 
our ,F>pectation, let no Fumes of Melancholy 
poſſeſs. you kuſe other Expedients and Addrefles ; 
for he that conſtagtly makes head againſt rheAfſaults 
of Fortune, ſhall be ſure ro be Victorious, and at» 
rain his Ends. You mult not give up the Game, 
becauſe the Cards prove crols. 
Every thing hath Two Handles ; if one prove 
hor, and not tro be rouched, you may take the 
Qther that is more remperate. 


Howlſoever, in doing bulineſs, apply your | 


Thoughts and Mind ſeriouſly ro it ; bur be nor roo 
eager, nor paſſionately ingage in ir, nor promiſe 
your felf Succeſs; by this means you will have 
your Underſtanding clear, and not be diſturbed if 
you miſcarry, which you muſt make account will 
often happen to you, 

When a Bulineſs may turn to diſadvantage, it 
will be your Wiſdom to remporize and delay, and 
ger what time you can by deterring ; becaule time 
may occaſion ſome accident which may remoye the 
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Bur if it be for your advantage, delays are dan- 
gerous, and you muſt act with Secreſie and Cele-. 
riry, which are the Two Wheels upon which all 
Breat Actions move. | 

The nobleſt deſigns are like a Mine ; if diſcover- 
ed, they are loſt, 

And to ſpend that time at gaze npon Buſineſs, 


Which might ſerve for a ſpeedy diſpatch of ir, would 


be to imirate that Muſician who ſpent ſo muck 
time in the tuning his Inſtrument, that he had none. 
lefr ro exerciſe his Muſick. FAY 

If the matrer you undertake be doubtful, when 
you have done your Beſt, you cannot yer warrant 
the ſucceſs. Remember rhe Ita{ian makes it part 
of the Character of an Eng/;/þ Man when he is to 
undertake any thing, prefently he faith, T!/ war 
rant you ; bur when he miſſerth of his Undertaking, 
he faith, ho would have thoupht it * 

However uſe Circumſpection in all your Acti- | 
ons ; for he who intendeth whar he doth, is moſt * 
likely ro do what he intends; it's the only ruin of 
Fools they never conſider; half doing in any thing 
is worſe than no doing; and a middle courſe, in 
caſes of extremity, of all is the worſt. 

As there is no Buſineſs fo ſecure bur hath ſome 
flaws in it; fo there is ſcarcely any ſo deſperate, 
but hath ſome opportunity of Recovery, 

Ir was excellent advice of Tiberius Ceſar,Non omit- 
tere caput rerum, neq; te in caſum dare: Follow fate 
Courſes by reafon, rather than happy by chance. 

Yer ſome things muſt be ventured, and many 
things which exceed the prudence of Man, - are of- - 
ren by Fortune diſpoſed to the beſt, 

Cerrain it is, that he who-will commit nothing - 
ro Fortune, nor undertake any Enterprize, whole 
Event appeareth nor infallible, may eſcape many 
Dangers by his wary Conduct ; but will fail of 
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as many Succeſſes by his unactive fearfulneſs, 

All that a Wiſe:Man therefore can do, is to at- 

tempt with Prudence, purſue with Hope, and 
tupport intervening accidents with Patience. 
.. Ir will be great prudence in you, rightly to take 
hold on Opportunities ; for Opportunity admits 
of no aſter-game; and thoſe which have loſt their 
firit Hopes, any thing that is future ſeems beſt. 

In management of Afairs ſtand not upon nice- 
res and punctilio's of Honour, but by fair Com- 
pliance gain your Ends: Heat and Precipitation 
are ever fatal to all buſineſs ; a ſober Patience, and 
and a wiſe condeſcenfion, do many times effect thar 
which Raſhneſs and Choler will undo. 

If you are to negotiate a matter with any Per- 
ſons, obſerve their Temper, and (as far as Pru- 
dence and Diſcretion will give leave, ) comply 
with their Humour ; ſuffer rhem to ſpeak their 
Pleaſure freely, rather than interrupt them ; pro- 
voke them to ſpeak ; for they will, out of igno- 
rance, -or inexperience, let fall ſomerhing which 
may be for your advantage. 

Give fair Words, and make large Promiſes, for 
they are the mol! powerful Engines to work your 
Ends, Be 

Converſe with all Men as Chriſtians ; bur if 
you have to do with any Stranger, look upon him 
as one that may be Unjutt (its ſevere, bur it will 
be your own fafety, ) if he proves otherwiſe, he 
doth bur fail your Expectation ; for believe me 
( and I have found ir ro my coit ) nothing” wall 
undo you more than to rely roo much upon the 
Honeſty of other Men. = 

And, if poflible, order your Afﬀairs fo, that he 
with whom you are to.deal, perform firft ; when 
thar is done, if you be deceived, you may thank 
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Tf at any time you ſhall be overmuch preſſed to 
do any thing haſtily, be careful ; Fraud and Deceir 
are always in haſt ; Diffidence is. the rigat Eye of 
Prudence, Cavendo tutus. , 

Remember Epicharmus his Memento diffidere. 

There is no berrer antidote againſt Deceir chan 
Caution. 

Where there is roo great a facility of believing, 
there is alſo a willingneſs tro be deceived : And 
though belief carries with it a colour of Innocency, 
yer Diſtruſt ſtill carries Strength and Safety ; rhe 
greateſt advantage of deceir is other Mens impers 
fections; and Men are rarely deceived by others, 
except they have firſt deceived themſelves by 
traſting: ro keep People in hope, is prudence, bur 
ro truſt them 1s indiſcretion; yet I would have 
you ſo to behave your ſelf ro him with whom you 
have to do, as not co ſeem to diſtruſt, for that paſ- 
ſes from incivility to an offence, and makes him to 
be your Enemy. 

In all great Actions take many ( if you think fit-"- 
ting) to your Aiſiſtance, bur few ro your truſt : 
_ if you truſt any, be fure you truſt your felf 
moſt, 

If you be to go Abroad, if the Weather be fair 
and ſerene, carry your Cloak with you ; bur if ir 
Rains, you may leave ir behind, if you pleaſe. 

Never ſuffer any rub to-lye in the way, which 
may hinder the true running of your Bowl. 

When you have a preſent good in proſpect, 
which may turn to advantage, decline it not by 
the Importunity of- others; if you do, you will 
make work for Repentance. Let the buſineſs of 
the World be your Circumference, bur your ſelf 
the Center. 

It you meet with a Perſon that is more Compla- 
cent or Officious unto. you than uſual, haye a care; 
4 for 
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for he hath ſome deſign upon you, and he either 
hath, or doth inrend to deceive you. 

A fairer Look than ordinary rowards the Spaniard 
puts him into a preſent ſuſpicion of his own Safe- 
ty : The Italian thinks himſelf upon the point ro 
be bought and ſold, when he is better uſed than 
he was wont to be, without manifeſt cauſe, 

Never put your ſelf into the power of any Per- 
fon how he will deal with you ; if you come to 
depend upon the Charity of others, you are un- 
done ; therefore always ſtand upon your Guard. 

When you ingage in any great Concern, ler it 
be :with your Equals, not with them that are 
much Superior to you; if you do, they will have 
the Honour and Profit, and you the Toil, and 
muſt be content with what they will give you. 

Ar a time a Lion invited a Cow, a Goar, and a 


Sheep to [Hunt with him; promiſing them, that - 


what Gathe-was raken, ſhould be equally divided 
berween them ; they went out, ran down a Harr, 
and quartered it ; each of the Companions ſtood 
eagerly expecting to receive his ſhare, which pur 
the Lion into a rage; T, ſaid he ( with a Terrible 
Voice) take the Firſt part as your King, the Second I 
' flaim as being ſtrongeſt, the Third is my due as a 
ſmail Reward of all my pains and trouble; and he 
that ſhall preſume to refuſe me the Fourth Share, I here 
declare him my Enemy. | His Companions hearing 
this, without daring tro Murmur , went Hungry 


ay. 
il be Wiſdom in you, to take advantage of 
the over-ſighrt of other Men ; for the Follies of one 
Man is the Forrune of another ; and no Man pro(- 
pers ſo ſuddenly, as by the Errors of others; you 
may make'your Fortune as you pleaſe, if you right- 
ly manage Opportunities: Fortune is nothing bur 
2n attentive Obſervarion of the Revolution Af- 
EE alrs, 
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fairs, and the Occaſions reſulting from them. 

Keep an exact Diary of al! your Ations, and 
of the moſt memorable Paſſages you hear or meer 
with, 

And if, in the conduct of your Afﬀairs, you have 
been deceived by others, or have commitred anv 
Error your ſelf, it will be diſcretion in you ro ob- 
ſerve and note the ſame, and the defailance, and 
the Means or Expedients to repair. it; will 
make you more ' prudent -and wary for the fu- 
rure. 

For let me tell you, no Man is truly Wiſe, bur 
he who hath been deceived ; and your own Errors 
will reach you more Prutdence then the Grave Pre- 
ceprs or Examples of others. 

Ar a time there was a great Conteſt between Fol- 
ly and Prudence, which ſhould have the Prece- 
dence ; the diflerence grew to high, rhat- they 
agreed to refer it to Fupiter ; who hearing whar - 
could be ſaid en borh fides, art laft gave his Judg- 
ment, That Folly ſhould go before, and Prudexce fol- 
low after. 

Ler all your Obfervations and Remarks be com- 
mitred ro Writing every Night before you Sleep, 
and fo in a ſhort time you will have a Dictionary 
of Prudence and Experience of your own making. 

For Wiſe Men now begin, not to be content ro 
inhabic the World only, bur to underſtand it rqo. 


_— 


SEC TIT. XXIV. 
Of Counſel and Counſellors. 


T is eaſier to give Counſel, than to take ir; 
7 Wiſe Men think they do not need it, and Fools 
will not take it, 
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Ir's no diminution of Grandeur, no Character 
of Inſufficiency ro rake Counſel ; the Digaity of 
the greareſt Perſons is rather advanced than di- 
miniſhed, when they fit in the Chair of Council, 

The Counſels of a Wife Man are the Voice of 
an Oracle, which foreſees things ro come, and 
guides the deſigns of Poſterity, 

Its Wiſdom for great Perſons ro adviſe with 
others what they ſhould do ; bur it's nor neceſſary 
ro declare ro them what they will do; let them 
rake the advice of a Wife Man, bur ler the deter- 
mination come from themſelves. | 

Thoſe Perſons are nor fir ro adviſe others, that 
have not firſt given good Counlel to themſelves, 

The truſt of giving Counſel, is the greateſt ruſt ; 
therefore Counlellors, are obliged tro all Faithful- 
neſs and Integrity, and they ought rather to be 
Skilled tn their Maſters buſineſs, than his Humour 
and Inclinarion. ' 

Auguſtus lamented for Varus his Death, Becauſe, 
faid he, I have none in my Country to tell me truth. 

What wants a Sovereign? ( ſays a Flattering 
Courtier, ) Truth, ſaid a Serious King. 

Helicgabalus required the Advice of a Counſellor, 
who gave him that Advice which did not pleaſe 
him : How dareſt theu be ſo plain ? ſaid Heliogabalus : 
Becauſe 1 dare Dye, (aid the Counlellor ; I can but 
Dye if 1 am Faithful, and I muſt Dye though I 
Flatter, 

He that gives a Prince Counſel to feed his Hu- 
mour and Dezhires, ſets Intereſt, which cannot err, 
by Paſſion, which may. 

A Wiſe Counlyllor muſt rake notice of the Mz. 
»ima's of Aﬀairs, and as they are apparelled with. 
theur Circumſtances, this will be the beſt Cyrofura. 
ro direct his Counlels; for Optima cujuſque res Na- 
tura in. portzonibus eſus minimis obſervatur 3 and ma= 
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ny times great Matters do hang upon ſmall 
Wyers. 

Never ſer your Heart upon adviſing a Prince in 
a doubtful Enterprize which concerns his Stare ; 
if it proſper, the Glory muſt be his ; it it fail, the 
Diſtonour will be yours, 

It hath paſſed antiently for a Maxim of Wiſdom, 
Confilta Senum, Haſte Fuvenum; Old Men for Coun- 
ſel, and young Men for Execution: Bur I think 
Men in the Meridian of their Years, are fitter for 
Counſel or Action than Old Men; for Men of 
Age object roo much, conſult roo long, adventure 
200 little, and repent roo ſoon. 

The Republick of Venice ſuffers not any Eccle- 
fiaſticks to fit in Their Council, becauſe of their 
Dependance on the Pope ; bur before any Suftrage 
pals in Council, the common Cry is, Fu2ra I Preti 
Out Presbyters, ' 

The rrue Expoſition of a Counſellor, is rather to 
be well tudied in his Maſters Bulinelis than his Na- 
rure, for then he is like ro adviſe him, not flatter 
him, 

Solon being ſent for by Craſus, who advifed and 
Councelled Creſus Wiſely, but was dilmifled wirh 
Dif-reſpe&t: Aſop was much grieved ro tee him fo 
unthankfully diſmiſſed, ſaid ro him, 7 mul? either 
tell Kings nothing at all, or what may pleaſe them : 
No, ſaith Solon, exther nothing at all, or wi2at is beſt 
for them. 

Every one is more ready with plealant Conceits 
to delight a Prince, than with profitable Counſel 
to ſerve him: Smooth and pleaſing Speeches and 
{mall Endeavours, always find Favour ; but toad- 
viſe a Prince that which is juſt and convenient, is 
a point of {eme pains, and many rimes 4 thanklels 
Office, 
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Thoſe who adviſe Princes, ought to ſpeak as if 
they pur them in mind of ſomewhat they had for- 
vor, not as teaching them what they knew nor. 

Ifs great Prudence in Matters of Debate, to 
ſpeak laſt, and be Maſters of others ſtrength, be- 
fore you diſcover your own. 

If a Prince had ſeveral Kingdoms under him, 
it's wiſdom ro admit every Kingdom into his Coun- 
cil ; by that means the ſeveral Nations will reſt 
the berter ſaris5ed, and each Nation will rival and 
contend to excel the other in ſmartneſs of Wir, 
and depth of Deſign. 

When a Prince hath any great Enterpriſe in 
Deſign , it's ſafeſt ar firſt ro propound the ſame ro 
his Counſellors ſeperately, and in private, order- 
ing them ro fer down their Opinions in Writing, 
with their Reaſons, and not to communicate the 
{ame to others ; in private they will be more free 
and bold ; whereas ſome great Perſon or Favorite 
in Council, having once declared his Conceits, car- 
ries the reſt afrer him, without any Contradiction ; 
ſo as the beit Opinions are either concealed, or 
noc ſo well debared ; if the Prince meets with any 
Obftruction in his Enterpriſe, let him order thoſe 
who have delivered their Opinions, to debate and 
defend rhe ſame in publick ( which in Honour they 
oughr ro do) freely withour Paſſion or Reſpect to 
any others; by this Means Matters will be well 
Debated and Dilculled, 

Thoſe are the beſt Counſeks, and chiefly to be 
embraced, that have the greateſt Facility and Se- 
curiry in them, and ſuch as are well grounded, 
and upon mature Deliberation reſolved upon, and 
as little ſubject as may be to the power of Fortune: 
All deſperate Counſlels are dangerous, and are com- » 
monly atrended by Deſpair and Intelicity. 
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Nothing is more fatal to grear Underrtakings, 
than raſh and precipitate Counſels. Haſte and 
Raſhneſs are like Storms and Tempeſts which 
wrack Buſireſs ; but Expedition, like a fair Wind, 
bringeth it into the Haven. 

The Charior of Wiſdom is drawn by Remora's, 
and its Council-Table is made of a Tortoiſe-ſhell. 

King Demetrius being asked by Proclus, one of 
the Captains, why he would not give Bartel tro 
Ptolomy, ſeeing his Stfength and Number of Men 
was much ſuperior ? anſwered, That a thing once 
done, can never be undone ; and before a Man at- 
tempts a difficult Enterpriſe, it's neceſſary long time 
to conſider and debate. 

Sartorius was highly commended by Plutarch, 
becauſe he was flow in Counſel, grave in his Un- 
dertakings, and quick in his Executions, 

Grear Deſigns muſt be filed and fallowed; I»: 
Noe Confilium ; the Pillow is a filent Sybil, from 
whence you may receive Oracles of Wiſdom, 

To ſleep upon a thing thar is ro be done, is bet- 
ter than to be awaked by a thing already done. 

Agefilaus, that wiſe Caprain of the Licantians, be- 
ing much preſſed to give his Anſwer to the Thebar 
Ambaſſadors, ſaid, An neſcitis quod ad utilia deli- 
berandum mora eſt tutiſſma ? Sudden Reſolutions 
are always dangerous, and no leſs Peril enſueth of 
low and doubrful Delays, 


Cunf&atio ſervily ; ſtatim exequi Regium eſ2. 


Thoſe are preſumed to be the beſt Counſels 
which come from them thar adviſe againſt their 
own Intereſt. 

The Athenians having been Vidtors in the Pels- 
poneſian War, and conquered almoſt all Greece, 
had a Purpoſe to haye conquered S7ci/y, which De= 
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ſign was diſputed in the Senate of the Athenians: 
Nicias, who was one of the chief in Athens, diſ- 
ſwaded it; and his. Reaſon was, becauſe he per- 
ſwaded them to that which was not for his Advan- 
rage; for while Athens was in Peace, he knew 
there were many which would go before him, bur 
in time of War, he was ſure none could come near 
him. 

A fober and wife Counſellor ought ro look 
through the Preſent ro the Furure, and well to 
conſider the Conſequence of Things, and what 
Evils may happen out: The State of Venice, when 
they conſult of a Buſineſs ro day, they conſider 
what may fall out forty Years after. 

He muſt not be Phrygean like, who aſſembled 
their Council after the Miſchief was happened, to 
conſult how they might have prevented ir. 

Boldneſs in Council is ill, becauſe it's bligd, it 
ſees not Dangers and Inconveniencies ; but good 
in Execution : for in Council it's good to ſee Dan- 
gers; in Execution not to ſee them except they be 
very great. 

In matters of Counſel, the good and prudent 
part 1s to take things as they are (ſince the paſt 
cannot be recalled ) ro propoſe Remedies for the 
preſent Evils, and ProviGons againſt future Events. 

A prudent Counſellor conſulcs wirh both times, 
of rhe ancient time whar is beſt, of che preſent 
what is fitteſt, 

Pericles was wont to ſay, That Time was the 
wiſeſt Counſellor, | 

It may be the Felicity of a privatreKMian, now 
and then ro meet with a ſober Perſon to advile 
him, (and it's his Prudence to acquieſce in his 
Counſel) bur not of great Men, for they love them 
har flatter and feed their Humour moit, not thoſe 


that ſerve their Incere!t beit, 
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When Xerxes marched with a prodigious Army 
againſt Greece, he asked his Counſellors, whar 
they thought of his Afﬀairs ? One told him, they 
would never come to Battel; another, that he 
would only find empty Cities and Countries, for 
they would nor ſo much as ſtand the Fame of 
his coming ; only Damaratus adviſed him nor ro 
depend roo much on his great Numbers, for he 
would find them rather a Burthen ro him than, an 
Advantage, .and that Three Hundred Men in the 
Streights of rhe Mountains would be ſufficient to 
give a Check to his great Army ; and that ſuch an 
Accident would undoubtedly turn his vaſt Num- 
bers to his Confuſion : Ir fell our afterwards as he 
forerold, A miſerable Prince, that amongſt ſo 
many thouſand Subjedts, had but one Servant to 
rell him Truth. 

Thar excellent King Alphonſus was wont to ſay, 
That his. dead Counſellors, meaning his Books, were 
to him far better than the Living, for they, without 
Flattery, Fear, or Baſhfulneſi, preſented to him Truth 
without Diſguiſe. 

Howſoever it's not fafe for any Prince to change 
bis ſecrer Council, eſpecially rhoſe made privy to 
any of his laſt Reſults; for ſuch reſemble Keys 
that are loſt or diſplaced, no farther Security re- 
mains, bur to change the Lock. 

Counſellors of Princes ought to give ſuch Coun- 
ſel as may comport with the Dignity and Honour 
of their Maſter, and not thar which ſuits with the 
Model of their own Mind and Fortune. 

Parmenio hearing what great Offers Darius made 
ro Alexander, which he rejected, Parmenio ſaid, 
Surely were 1 as Alexander, I would accept of theſe 
Offers : ſaid Alexander, So wind I, were 1 as Par: 
menio, 
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After any Matter is propounded- and well deba- 
red in Council, many times nothing can be more 
pernicious than nor to come to'a' ſpeedy Reſolu- 
riof. 

The Lavinians being ſought ro by the Latins 
for aid againſt the Romans, pur off the Refolution 
of ir ſo long, that when they were juſt marching 
forth our of the Town to give Succors to them, 
News came that the Latins were defeated ; where- 
upon the Pr.etor Milonius ſaid, We ſhall pay dear to 
tbe. Romans for this little way we have gone ; for if 
at firſt they had reſolved either to help, or not to help 
the Latins ; Not helping, they had not given offence 
to the Romans ; but Feloing them, had their aid 
come mn time, with the addition of their Forces, they 
might have gained them the Viftory, 

As nothing is more becoming a ſober Counſellor 
than to adviſe his Prince juſtly ; ſo nothing multi- 
plies more to the glory of the greateſt Prince, than 
ro take good Counſel and purſue ir. 

The firſt parr of Wiſdom confifts in Ability, to 
give.good Counſel ; the next is to take it, 

Hence it was that the Ep yptians adopted Dzodo- 
rus to be their King ; for he was ſo cunning in 
giving and raking Counſel, and in changing it with 
dext2rity, when opportuniry ſerved, thar ir's ſaid, 
He could turn bimſelf into any Figure or Shape. 

Hanibal the Carthaginian being in Exile, adviſ-_ 
ed King Anticchus, upon an advantagious occaſion 
offer'd, to give the Remans,. his Enemies, Barrle. 
Antiocbus, when he had ſacrificed, rold him, The 
Entrals forbad it. Hannibal ſharply rebuked him, 
thus, Sir, you are for-the doing what the Fleſh of a 
Beaſt, not what the Reaſon of a Wiſe Man adviſeth. 

Ir's nor ſo faral ro the Common-wealth, co have 
an evil Prince, and a good Council, as it's tro have :: 
a good Prince milled by evil Counlcllors, [7 
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Nothing doth ſuit ſo ill with the Wiſdom of a 
Prince, as to hearken ( as ſome Princes do) to 
Counſels given by one of his own Temper. 

Let a Wiſe Counſellor adviſe nothing bur whar 
1s -praCticable ; every project that rhwarts pru- 
dence, is a kind of folly and quacking, which in 
matrers of Politicks, is the ruin of States; though 
at firſt it may ſeem plauſible, ir's bur a neat deln- 
fion, and will afterwards loſe its Vogue, when the 
vanity thereof ſhall be known in practice. 

When one popounded in the Senate of Sparta, 
td free Greece, Well contrived indeed, ſaid Agis 
( the Son of Archydamus ) but hard to be brought 
about ; he ſaid, Friend, thy Words want an Army and 
Treaſure, Pl ; 

Such Counſels as are over-ſabtile and nice, 
are not much wo be regarded, becauſe rhey are 
ſeldom brought ro a good iſſue: Hence it is that 
the Venetians, although they are nor fo. ingeni-. 
ous a People as the Florentines, yet are they for 
the moſt part more happy in their Conſultations - 
than they are; and the Lacedemonszans were in this 
particular more fortunate than the Athenians. 

Counſels too finely ſpun, are eaſily broken; and 
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þ deep Contrivance agrees not with the impatience 


ofthe Vulgar, to whom ſpeedy Undertakings ſeems 
always moſt Heroick : And ſlow, yer ſure Practices, 
are interpreted by them as the Motions of Falſe or 
Baſe Spirits, 
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TECH. AXV> 


Of Prudence in time of Danger. 


E that ina wicked Age will endeavour to do 

that which ought to be done, or ro ſtudy ro 

| be truly Virtuous and Juſt, ( which I wiſh you 

| . ever to be) will thereby hazard his Fortune and 

his Safety ; and believe me, more Men are undone 

for their Virtues than for their Vices; and a good 
an 1s more in danger than a bad. 

A Plebean moved in the Senate of Athens to have 

Ariſtides baniſhed; being asked whar diſpleaſure 
Ariſtides had done him, he replied, None, neither 
| do IT know him, but it prieves me to hear every Body 
| call him a Fuſt Man. 
; Theodorus the Patriarch, was ſcoffed ar by the 
. Grecian Court, as an Antick, for ufing Goodneſs 
when it was out of faſhion ;, and adjudged Impu- 
dent for being Virtuous by himſelf, 

In elderStory it paſſed for an Oracle of prudence, 
That Honeſty was the bet Policy; but in Modern 
Practice you will find, That Policy is the beſt Ho- 
neſty : To deal juſtly, looks like a piece of Knight- 
errantry ;5 and a Good Man is but Apulcius in» 
j verted, 

Virtue and Integrity , when Men were good and 
innocent, were great ſecurities ; but ina depraved 

f ſtare, they are bur as Traps to enſnare thole who | 
do profeſs them. ; 

Bur if it ſhall be your Infeliciry ro live in bad 
rimes ( as I wiſh you tbe beſt,) I hope you may be 
the better for them by an Antiperiſtaſis. 

If the times be perillous, you muſt, as a diſ- 
creet Pilot, play with the Waves which may 1n- 
| danger 
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danger you ; and by giving way thereunto, avoid 
the hazard : So the Tempeſt may ſhake, bur not 
rend your Sails. 

To pals a dangerous Wood ſafely, it's ſomerimes 
lawful to put on fuch Skins as the Beaſts have, 
which haunt thoſe Woods, 

He that acts a Begger to prevent a Thief, is ne- 
ver the poorer, 

Be nor ſingular, but obſerve the Humour and 
Genius of the times ; for he that with Camelion, 
cannot change Colour with the Air he lives in,. 
muſt with the Camelion, be 'content to live only 
on the Air, 

. Be not of any Faction ; a Wiſe Man is always 
ree. 

In all Factions carry your ſelf with Moderation, 
and ſo you may make uſe of them all. 

And herein Pomponius Atticus was' ſo happy, 
that all Factions loved him, and ſtudied ro do him 
kindneſs, and in the midft of them lived in Peace 
and Proſperity, 

Factions in State never hold long their Ground 
for if they be nor ſuppreſſed by the Power of the 
State, they will be ruined by ſome Diſtempers ri- 
ſing in their own Party. 

Burt in Popular Commorions, if you ſtand 
Neutral, you will be ſure to run the fortyne of 
the Bar, to be picked by the Birds, and to be bit- 
ten by the Mice. 

I am of that boon Courage, thar T had rather 
be deyoured by a Lion, than done ro Death by 
Flies. 

Neither can I ſuir my ſelf with rhoſe Perſons, 
who act for their advantage ; like the Bird, whereof 
Leo Africus makes mention, which when the King 
of the Birds demanded Tribute, would always 
rank himſelf among the Fiſh 5 and when the King | 
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of rhe Fiſhes required his Service, would be always 
with rhe Birds. 

If any ſignal Infelicity ſhall happen to fall upon 
you, - the only way is, norto fit ſtill, bur to reſolve 
upon Action ; for ſo long as nothing is done, the 
ſame Accidents which cauſed your Misforrune, do 
ſtill remain ; but if you act ſomething, you may 
deliver your ſelf: However, you expreſs a brave 
Spirit, that you durſt attempr ir. 

Bur that which is out of your power, ler it be 
our of your care; you may, if you think fir, give 
your ſelf much trouble, bur leave God ro govern 
. the World as himſelf pleaſeth, 

If you will live Comfortably, let God alone 
with his Providence, and Men with their Rights. 


SECT. XXVI. 


Of the Grotto, or Retired Life. 


A/ Hen I retire into my little Grotto, in the 
midſt of a fine Wood, near a Chriſtal 
Stream, there I find Happineſs and Content be- 
yond an Imperial Crown: Here I obſerve the La- 
dy Florato cloarh our Grandam Earth with a new 
Livery, diaper'd with pleaſant Flowers, and che- 
= with delightful Objects ; there the pretty 
ongſter&of the Spring, with their various Mufick, 
ſeem to welcom me as I paſs along; the Earth put- 
reth forth her Prim-roſes and pretty Dayles to be- 
hold me ; the Air blows with gentle Zephyres to 
refreſh me ; here I find ſuch Pleaſure, with a Gu- 
fo relevante, that I-could: bid adieu ro Alcinens, 
Adonis, and Lucullu;'s Gardens, and would notenvy 
the. Theſſalians for their Tempe : if I were Epi 
the 
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(-the Maſter of Pleaſures ) I ſhould wiſh to be all 


, . Noſe to ſmell, or elſe all Eyes to delight my 


fight. | 
Here is no ſlaviſh Attendance, no Canvaſing for 
Places, no making of Parties, no envy of any Mans 
Favour or Fortune, no Diſappointments in my 
Prerenfions to any thing, bur a calm enjoyment of 
the bounties of Providence in company with a good 
Conſcience ; here I can enjoy my ſelf in the great- 
eſt Tranquility and Repoſe, without Fear, Envy 
or deſiring any thing. 

If I lye under the protection of Heaven, a poor 
Cottage for Retreat is more worth than the moſt 


' magnificent Palace: Here I can enjoy the Riches 


of Content in the midſt of an honeſt Poverty ; 
here undiſturbed Sleeps and undifſembled Joys do 
dwell ; here I ſpend my Days without Cares, and 
my Nights without Groans 3 my Innocency is my 


' Security and Protection, 


Here are no Beds of State, no Garments of Pearl 
or Embroidery, no Materials for Luxury and Ex- 
ceſs; the Heavens are my Canopy, and the glo- 
ries of them my Spe@acle ; the morion of the Orbs, 
the courſes of the Stars, and rhe wonderful order of 
Providence are my Contemplation. 

My Grotto is taſe, though narrow ; no Porter 
at the Door, nor any Buſineſs for Fortune, for ſhe 
hath nothing todo, where ſhe hath nothing to look, 
afrer. 

Here I am delivered from the Tumults of the 
World, free from the Drudgery of Buſfinefs, which 
makes us troubleſom ro others, and unquier to 
our ſelves ; for the end of one Appetite or Deſign, 
is the beginning of another, 

I value Epicurus ad 3s Bicong, live cloſely, be- 
yond a Diadem ; and mult ſay with Crates, Thar 


Men know nor how much a Wa''er, 'a _—_ 
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of Lupines, and ſecurity of Mind is 

This is the way to Heaven which Nature hath 
chalked our, and its both ſecure and pleaſanr ; 
there needs no Train of Servants, no Pomp or 
Equipage to make good our Paſſage, no Mony or 
Lerters of Credit for Expences upon the Voyage; 
bur the Graces of an Honeſt Mind will ſecure us 
_ the way, and make us happy at our Journies; 
end, hs 

Similis, Capratn of the Guard ro Adrian the 
Emperor, having paſſed a moſt toilſom Life, retir- 
ed himſelf, and lived privately in the Country for 
Seven Years, acknowledging that he had lived on- 
ly Seven Years; and cauſed on his Monument to 
be engraven, 


Hic jacet Similis, cujus tas multorum Anno- 
rum fur, ipſe Septem duntaxat Annos vixit. 


You perhaps have more Friends at Court than 
T have, a larger Train, a fairer Eſtate, and more 
illaſtrious Title ; but what dv I care to be outdone 
by Men, in ſome caſes, ſo long as Fortune is over- 
came by me in all, 
Zeno hearing Theophraſius commended above any 
of the Philoſophers tor his number of Scholars, I:'s 
true, ſaid Zeno, his Quire us larger than mine, but 
mine hath the ſweeter Voices ; {o others may have 
more Lordſhips, ample Poſſeflions, and larger Ter- 
ritories; bur I have the Sweereſt Life, becauſe 
more Retired, | 
Nothing comes amiſs to me, but all things ſucceed 
to my very wiſh : there is here no wrangling with 
Forrune, no being our of Humour for Accidents; 
wharloever befals me, it's God's pleaſure, and 
it's my duty to bear it: In this 1tate I feel no 
want; I am abundantly pleaſed with what I have, 
and 
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and what I have not, I do- not regard ; fo thar 
every thing is great becauſe it's ſufficient. 

O the Bleflings of privacy and freedom ! The 
wiſh of the Greareſt but rhe privilege only of 
Mean ones: Ir was Auguſtus's Prayer, That be 
might live to Retire, and deliver himſelf from pub-= 
lick Buſineſs. 

He that lives cloſe, lives quiet ; he fears no bo- 
dy of whom no body is afraid ; he that ſtands be- 
low upon the firm Grovnd, needs not fear falling. 

What is all the Glory and Grandeur of the 
World, or the great Territories 1n it, to that hap- 
pineſs which I do now poſſeſs and enjoy ? The 
whole compaſs of the Earth to me ſeems bur a 
point, and yer Men will be dividing it into King- 
doms and Dominions. 

King Philip receiving a Fall in a place of wreſt- 
ling, when he turned himſelf in riſing, and ſaw the 
print of his Body ( in the Duſt } Good God, ſaid he 
what a ſmall portion of Earth hath Nature aſſigned us, 
and yet we covet the whole World ? : 

Some are ſo Coverous, thar the Riches of Potoſi 
Will not content them ; whereas in a Retired Life 
there is no occaſion for Mony, but only to look on 
it, and rell jr over, 

I am was at no Mans command, but am a Ser=- 
vant to Reaſon; yer enjoy thar priviledgs which 
Diogenes bragged of, when he ſaid, Ariſtotle Dines 
when it ſeems good to King Philip, but Diogenes 
when himſelf pleaſes. 

Ir is a ftark Madneſs for a Man to think he ſhall 
be Safe and Quier when he's Grear, 

 Manv Liberties may be taken in a private Con- 
dition, thar are dangerous in a publick. 

I can walk alone where I pleaſe, withour a 
Sword, without Fear, withour Company ; I can 
go and come, Eat and Drink, withour being taken 
notice of, The 
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The higher we are raiſed, rhe more eminent are 
ourErrors and Infirmities; there is not a Day, 
not an Hour, that we can call our own ; how 
can we expect Peace and Repoſe in a Station, 
when all that ever went before us, have encoun- 
tred Hazards and Troubles, if nor Death ir ſelf ? 
Confider when you are exalred in the 
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envies you too in his Hearr. 

It's common to Men of the gr k 
that they periſh by the Hands Harms of thole | 
they leaſt feared. e: 

Whar with our open and ſecret Enemies, we 7 
are never ſecure ; we are betray'd by our Friends, 
our Servants, our Relations; but theſe are the {+ 
Infeliciries and Miſeriesof Courts, nor of Cottages: {| 
Servitude is the Fare of Palaces ; he that is Maſter 
of many, is the Servant yet of more, 

Innocency hath no reſidence at Court, where 
Ambition always wars againſt eminent Vir- 
rues. 

Ler any Man bur obſerve the Tumults and the 
Crowds that attend Palaces, what Aﬀronts muſt 
we endure to be admitted, and how much greater 
when we are in; The way tro Happineſs and 
Tranquility is fair, but the paſſage ro Greatneſs is | 
craggy, and ſtands nor only upon a Precipice, but #* 
upon Ice too ; and though we our ſelves ſhould be |} 
ar reſt, our Fortune will nor ſuffer ns. | 

Wharare Crowns and Sceprers, but Golden Fet- 
ters and Splendid Miſeries, which if Men did bur 
rruly underſtand, there would be more Kingdoms 
than Kings to govern them ; look not upon the 
Splendor of the Crown, bur upon the Tempeſt of 
Cares which accompany u : Fix nor your Eyes up- 
on the Purple, but upon the Mind of the King, more 
lad and dark than the Purple ir ſelf; the - Diadem 

doth 
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doth not more encompaſs his Head, than Cares and 
Suſpicions his Soul ; look nor at the Squadrons of 
his Guards, bur at the Armies of his Moleſtartien 
which atrend him, 

A great Fortune is a great Slavery, and Thrones 
are bur uneaſfie Seats. 


Sedes prima, eſt vita ima. 
Stet quicunque volet potens 
Aule, culmine lubrico : 
Me dulcis Saturet quies. 
Obſcuro poſitus loco, 

Lent perfruar otio, 


Thoſe Grandees upon whom the admiring Mul- 
tirade gazes, as upon refulgent Comers, and Pro- 
digies of Glory and Honour, of all Men are moſt 
Unhappy ; look into their Breaſts, then you ſhall 
ſee the Swarms of Cares and Anxieties which un- 
ceſſantly corrode their very Hearts. 

Confider the brave Men of the World, who for 
their Merit have been advanced to the higheſt Ele- 
vation of Glory, have, for their Virtues, , been ruin- 
ed ;. ſome have been proſcribed, becauſe their De= 
ſerts were aboye Requital, and others, nor becauſe 
they had done any harm, bur for fear they mighr 
do ſome, by reaſon of their Greatneſs, 

Rutilius and Camillus were rewarded with Baniſh- 
ment, ro whom Rome did owe nor a little of her 
Greatneſs and Renown : The Athenians caſhiered, 
not only their Mz/t:ades and ThemiFocles, who had 
often prgſerved their Lives and Fortunes, bur alſo 
their Phocion and Ariſtides, which are not fo much 
the Names of Men, as of Virtue and Goodneſs. . 

The Venetians clapt up in Priſon that brave Pe- 
dro Lore=Dano, a Senator of Venice, becauſe he had 
ſo-much Authority as to becalm a Tempelt by 

I Land, 
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Land, I mean a great Commorion and Tumulr 
raiſed by the Sea-men, which threatned much dan- 
ger to the Ciry, and this Par Ragion' di Stato. 

Every thing that is Virtuous and Good, does 
not always Triumph : Things of this World have 
their Seaſons, and that which is moſt eminenr, is 
obnoxious to the ill Arts of others. 

Ever think it's the beſt Living in the remperate 
Zone ; between Nec Splendide, nec Miſere. 

If Heaven ſhall vouchſafe me ſuch a Blefling, 
that I may enjoy my Grotto with Content, I can 
look upon 2ll the great Kingdoms of the Earth as 
ſo many little Birds-Neſfts. And I can in ſuch a 
Territory prune my ſelf as much as Alexander did, 

when he fancied the whole World ro be one great 
City, and his Camp the Caſtle of ir. 

It I were advanced to the Zenzth of Honour, I | 
am at the beſt but a Porter, conſtellated tro carry 
up and down the World a vile Carcaſe ; I confeſs 
my Mind ( the nobler part of me ) now and then _. 
takes a walk inthe large Campaign of Heaven, and 
there I contemplare the Univerſe, rhe Myſterious 
Concatenation of Caules, and the ftupendious Ef- 
forts of the Almighty, in conſideration whereot I 
can chearfully bid adieu to the orld. 

Depone hec aprid tey nunquam plus agere Sapientem, 

quam cum in conſpeftu ejus, Divina atque Hu= 
14nd Venerunt, 


I A TENN 


You will find by experience ( which 1s the beſt 
Looking-Glaſs of Wiſdom) that a private Life is 
not only more pleaſant, but more happy than any 
Princely State. | 

I can eafily b:lieve, that Dzocleſian after his Re- | 
treat frem the Empire, rook more content in exer- | 
ciling the Trade of a Gardener in Salona, than in 
being 
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being Emperor of Rome; for when Maximianus 
Herculius writ ro him to reſume the Empire ( which 
he had with much Feliciry governed for Twenty 
Years ) he returned this Anſwer, That if he would 
come unto Salona, and obſerve the rare Produftions of 
Nature, and ſee how the Coleworts, which he had plan= 
ted with his own Hands, did thrive and proſper, he 
would never trouble his Head with Crowns, nor his 
Hands with Scepters. | 

And ſomerimes I think, that Dzo»/ius took as 
orcat pleaſure in commanding his Scholars in Co- 
rinth, as in reigning over Syracuſe, 

This made Scip:o, after he had raiſed Rome to be 
the Metropolis of almoſt the whole World, by a 
Voluntary Exile, to retire himſelf from ir, and art 
a privare Houle in the middle of a Wood, near 
Linterrum, to pals the remainder of his glorious 
Life, no leſs gloriouſly, 

The ralleft Trees are weakeſt in the tops, and 
Envy always aimeth at the higheſt. 

Thoſe who have been bad, their own Infeliciry 
precipitares their Fate ; if good, their Merits have 
been their Ruin, 

If they bave been Fortunate abroad, they bave 
been undone at Home by Fears and Jealoutes. 

If Unſacceſsful, the Capricio's ot Forrune are 
counted their Miſcarriages, and their Unhappineſ- 
ſes eſteemed for Crimes. 

Howloever a Virtuous Honeſt Man, ( as I wiſh 
you ever to be ) though his Bark be ſplir, yer he 
{aves his Cargo ; and hath ſomething left rowards 
his ſerting up again. 

There is no Safety, no Security, no Comfort, 
no Content in Greatneſs : This made a great Man 
ſay, Requiem queſivi £3 non inveni, niſi in Angel'3 
cum Libello; I have ſought for re and quie:, but 
could not find it but in a little Corner with a Book: , 
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Vive tibi, & longe nomina magna fuge. 


O the, Sweetneſs and Pleaſure of thoſe bleſſed 
- Hours that .I ſpend apart from the Noiſe and Bu- 

fineſs of the World! How calm, how gentle, not 
ſo much as a.Cloud or Breath of Wind to diſturb 
the Serenity of my Mind ? The World to me is a 
Prilon, Solirude a Paradile. 

If you think ir pleaſant from Land, to behold 
Mariners ſtriving with Storms ; or without endan- 
gering your (elf, Armies joyning Battle ; certainly 
nothing can be more delightful, than from rhe calm 
[Throne of Wiſdom, to view the Tumults and Con- 
tentions-of Fools ; nor that it's pleaſant thar others 
are afflicted, bur it pleaſerh that we our {elyecs are 
30t involved 1in the ſame Evils. 

All the exterior Luſtre of the World, which 
-charms the Eyes of Men, is but a painted Cloud, 
a Dial which we then look on, when the Sun of 
Honour reflects upon ir ; .or like an Act in a Co- 
medy, which preſently hath its Exit. 

Long Life and a peaceful Death, are nor gran- 
z2d or held by the Charter of Honour, except Vir- 
rue and Integrity renew the Patent: Flartery and 
Envy, Two antient Courtiers, lay ſecret Trains 
ro blow up the greateit Structure of Fortune. 

Give we a retired Life, a peaceful Conſcience, 
honeſt Thoughts, and virtuous Actions, and I can 
pity Ceſar, 


Vitam fi liceat mihs 
 Formare arbitriis mes, 
Non faſces cupiam, aut opes, 
Non ciarus nives equi 
Captiva azmina traxerim : 
Infolis habitem loc, 
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Hortos poſſudeam, atque apros: 
Elie ad ſtrepitus aque 
Muſarum ſtudin fruar : 
Sic cum fata mihi ultima 
Pernerit Lacheſis mea, 
| Non. ulli gravis aut maius 
Tranquillus moriar Senex. 


SECT. xXXVIt. 
Of Complaiſance. 


JT will- be great Prudence in you, well ro ſtudy 
the Art of Complaiſance, certainly an Arr of ex- 
cellent uſe in the conduct of Afﬀairs. 

For there are ſo many Circumſtances in the. 
way to an Eſtate or Greatneſs, that a Morolſe or 
Peremptory Man rarely attains either. 

Never violently oppoſe your felt againſt the: 
Torrent of the Times you live-in, thereby ro haz-- 
ard your Fame or Fortune ; but by fair Compla-- 
ilance attain your Safety. 

Plato compares a Wiſe Man toa good Gameſter.. 
which doth accommodare his Play to the Chaace of” 
the Die, # 

So ſhould a Wiſe Man accommodate the courſe 
of his Life, ro the occaſions which do often require 
new Deliberations, 

 Mahomet made the Pcople believe that he would 
call a Hill ro him, and from the top of it offer up 
his Prayers for the Ob{ervers of his Law ; the People 
allerbled, Ma/omet call'd the H:ll over and over 
ro come to him ; and the H:/! not moving, he was. 
nor at all our of Countenance at ir, bur pur ir off 
| d2 Wit 
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with a Jeſt, If the Hill will not come to Mahomert, 
1ays he, Mahomet will go to the Hill. 

You muſt imitare M. Portius Cato, who was of 
ſuch a Temper, that he would humour all Occaſj- 
ons, and was never out of his way. 

Knowledge it ſelf oughr ro be according to the 
Mode, and it's no imall ptece of Wir, to counter- 
teir the Ignorant ; the reliſh of things changes: ac- 
cording to the times. 

Ler a prudent Man accommodate himſelf ro the 
preſent, though the paſt may ſeem betrerumto him. 

When any thing 1s requeſted of you, which you. 
are not Willing to grant, deny it not point blank, 
bur make your Denial to be taken down by Sips ; 
leave always a Remnant of Hope to ſweeren the 
bitterneſs of rhe Denial : Ler Courrtefie 611 up the 
vacuity of Favour, and good Words ſupply the 
defect of good Deeds: Hold Men in hopes, when 


. you cannor give them ſarisfation. 


A Complaiſant Humour, atfiſted with the praQti- 
cal Knowledge of Men and Things, gains and ra- 
viſhes the Hearrs of People; it's athing of good con=- 
ſequence, for a man ro Make the Beit of his own 
Talent, 

The Air of the Counrenance hath certain Charms 
which bave a great Influence on the Minds of Men, 

Marſhal de Rhetz did deſerve rhe higheſt Encomt- 
um for his Complaiſancy ; the acceſs to his Perſon 
was eyer eafie, his Humour not:Moroſe, his Coun- 
renance Serene , and when neceſſity and private 
Reaſons obliged him nor ro grant a Petition, ir was 
in rerms that iweetned the diſcontent of the Un- 
ſucceſsful, 

Trurh hath Force; Realon, Authority; and Juſtice, 
Power; bur they are withour Luſtre, if rhe grace- 
ful way and manner of doing be wanting ; the 
pleaſant way of doing makes the Man of Faſhion, 
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A Wiſe Pilot always turns his Sails according to 
the Wind. 

It will be prudence in you to aſcribe your moſt 
eminent Performances to Providence ; for it will 
take off the edge of Envy. ; and none are lely mali- 
ced, or more applauded than they who are thought 


rather Happy than Able, and Forrunate chan Cun- 


ning. 

When you come 1nato Company, or to act, lay 
aſide all ſharp and moroſe Humours, and be plea- 
fant; which will make you acceptable, and the 
better effect your Ends, 

Xenccrates, who was of a very ſevere and rigid 
Diſpoſition, would be very pleaſant in his Dit- 
courſe ; at which the Diſciples of Plato much won- 
dering, ſaid :Plato, Do you wonder that Roſes and 
Lillies grow among#t Thorns ? 

I muſt confeſs, I am by the maligniry of my 
Stars, very moroſe. I cannor ſubject my ſelf tothe 
Humour of other Men ; I cannot, with Anaxago- 
ras, maintain Snow to be black ; nor with Favors. 
7145, a Quarran Ague to be a very good thing ; bur 
muſt appear without any Diſguiſe, and:declare my 
Judgment according ro my own Sentiments. 

' T have no Sol in me, nor am I ductile ; I cannor 
mould my ſelf Platonically ro the Worlds Idea : I 
had rather loſe my Head, than ſtoop ro any low 
and unbecoming Action : In my folitudes I can 
bleſs my ſelf, when I contemplate the feliciry thar 
my Athes will meet with in the Urn, | 
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SEC 3. AXVII. 
Of Faber Fortune. 


Þ, ey Man is Faber Fortune, but there are ma- 
ny ſpoiled in the making, 

If you aim at Advancement, be ſure you have 
Fovem in Arca ; otherwiſe your flight ro Preferment 
will be bur flow withour ſome Golden Feathers : 
You muſt ſtudy to ingratiate your ſelf into the fa- 
Your of ſome great Perſon, upon whom you muſt 
depend rather than upon your own Virtues: If nor, 
you will be like a Hop withour a Pole for every one 
ro tread upon: And Wife Men know that Merir 
muſt take a great compaſs to riſe, if nor affiſted by 
favour, Fd | 

To gain the favour of great Perſons, you muſt 
be skilful inthe art of Fencing ; for he that on the 
right or left hits their Humour, wins and partakes 
of their Bounty ; burnor he rhat uſeth much Skill, 

If you ſer up for a Favourite, it's Prudence to 
have Fame to ſound rhe Trumpet of your worth: 
before you offer your ſelf ; for by that means you 
will make your ſelf ro be deſired, which will be a 
great advanrage to you ; bur by offering and intru- 
ding your ſelf, they will think you ate rewarded 
when you are accepted. 

In railing the Fabrick of your Fortune, there 
is no ſmall Wifdom inthe poliſhing and framing the 


Materials of ordinary Diſcourſe, ro diſcern Tem- 


pers, to ſuir the Humour and Character of Men ; 
rightly ro obſerve Time, and prudently to make 
Occations, will ſerve as fo many Steps to get up 
ro the Pinnacte, 


Some 
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Some Men in the making of their Fortune, are 
well ſtudied in Men, but know nor the nature of 
Buſineſs ; others are only wiſe by Rule, and ſtudy 
Maxims, but ignorant in timing of Buſineſs, and 
making Opportunities, 


Some Men by Flattery (an Arr much in faſhion) | 


have raiſed themſelves, and done their Buſineſs 
without running any riſque ; bur I look upon Flat- 
rerers as the peſts of Society, and the diſgraces of 
Humane Nature, 

He that will be Maſter in the Art, muſt ſet be- 


fore him thar excellent Cato Major, who was ſaid - 


ro be, Adeo verſatilis Ingenir, ut quocunque- loco vive= 
ret fortunam-ſibi fabricare viſus eſt. 

To be#gdebonair, and behave your fclf with de-- 
corum, will contribute much ro your Advancement; 
for the Roman Orator tells you, Proprium hoc efſe 
Prudentie, conciliare fibs Animos Hominum £69 ad 
uſns ſuos acjungere, | 

The covering of your Imperfetions and Defects 
are of no lefs importance than the illuirating of 
your good parts. 

The mould of a Man's Fortune 1s in his own 
Hands. 

The Archirect of Fortnne muſt diſpoſe his Mind 


to judge of things as they conduce to iis particular 


ends ; for we have obſerved ſome in the conduct of 
Afﬀairs, prefer things of Shew and Appearance, 
before things of ſubſtance and effect. 

Order your attairs fo, not to paſs for a Crafty 
Man; the truth is, there isno living now a days 
withour uſing it ; bur it's better ro be reputed Pru- 


Fenr, than Cunning, 


The firit Imployments are a trial of worth, and 
a ſerting forth of your Credit and Character rothe 


World ; and what you ſhall ſtrive todo afterwards, 
I'5 {carce 
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ſcarce makes amends for what you ſhould have 
done before. | | | 

You muſt be induſtrious upon all occaſions to 
ſer forth and illuſtrate your Talent with moſt ad- 
vantage ; for concealed Virtue is like a Mine un- 
diſcovered. | 

Make Sail while the Gale blows, follow the Cur- 
rent while the Stream is moſt ſtrong ; for if For- 
tane be followed, as the firſt doth fall our, the reft 
will follow. 

He thar cannot endure to ftrive againſt the 
Scream, ſhall hardly attain the Porr which he pur- 
poſed ro recover: There is always a difficulty in 
things that rend to Grandeur: He thar's afraid of 
Leaves, let him not enter into the Wood ; never 
leave a String untouched that may make Mulick for 
your Intereſt and Advantage. 

Yon muſt beof a Sagacious Spirit, for Sagacity 
is an Oracle in Douvts, and a Golden Thred in a 
Labyrinth, 

Quickneſs of Diſpatch in Buſineſs is a great ad- 
vantage to your rifing ; for Superiors do nor love 
ro imploy thoſe thar are roodeep, or too ſufficient, 
bur ready and diligent. 

The Folly of one Man, is the Fortune of another; 
and no Man profpers fo ſuddenly as by the errcrs 
of others. 

It's ordinary for one Man to build his Fortune 
out of the ruins of another z when the Tree begins 
once to fall, every one haftens to gather Sticks. 

A Philolopher was asked what was doing in 
Heaven ? Antwered, Mapne Ole franguntur &9 ex 
Jruſtis earum minores fiunt, 

We ſee in Nature, The corruption of one thing 
15 the generation of another ; and many Men have 
generared their own Fortunes, by rhe taxing of che 
corruptions of others, 

Bur 
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But I cannot approve of the Methods of the 
Marqueſs of Peſcara, who to advance himlfelf, 
would draw men into dangerous Practices, and 
then diſcover them himſelf, making other Mens 
Offences the firſt ſtep ro his own Greatneſs, 

If you be of Merit and Aſpire, tranſplant your 
ſelf, for your own Country will envy your eminent 
Qualities ; and. your Country-Men will berter re- 
member the Imperfections you had in the beginning, 
than the Merir by which you advanced ; and he 
will never have great veneration for a Statue, who 
hath ſeen it the Stump of a Tree: 


Homini preclaro, vivendum, ubi princeps vivit. 


If you aſpire to Advancement, it's not enough for 
for you to ſtand ar the Gate of Fortune in a good 
poſture, and expect rill ſhe opens it ; bur ue he tibs 
pateant fores confidentia & ind:ſtria puiſandum eſt 
fortiter : Confidence and Induttry are Two ne- 
ceflary and uſeful Engins ro mount up ro Grandeur. 

Ir's not enongh for a Man to have Merit and 
Virtue ; bur he muſt know how to bring himſelt 
into play. 

Sometimes a trivial action if dexrcrouſly done, 
promotes a Man more than the molt folid Virtue, 
or the greateſt Merir. 

The Grand Seignior one Day reading of a Ler- 
ter upon a Balcony in his Garden, the Wind blew 
it our of his Hand ; the Pages that arrended being 
emulous to pleaſe ſo great a Prince, ran down the 
Stairs to fetch ir up ; butone of the Pages amongſt 
the reſt, that had practiſed ro ſupport himſelf in 
the Air, threw himſelf from the Balcony to recover 
the Paper, and ſuddenly remounting with it, pre- 
ſented ir to the-Grand Seignior, whilſt che reſt were 


running down to fetch it; This, 10 ſpeak truly, 
was 
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was a raiſing of himſelf ro Grandeur, for the Prince 
being wonderfully ſurpriſed with fo rare an Action, 
preferr'd the Page to the higheſt Dignity, for after- 
wards he was made Grand Vizier. 
A pleaſanr Jeſt, or an apt Reparree, ſometimes 
advances a Man more than all his Srudy or Virtue. 
Doctor Mountague, Chaplain ro King Fames the 
Firſt, waiting upon his Majeſty, when he was 
walking in St. Fames's Park, the King told the 
Doctor, That he was more treubled how to diſpoſe of 
the Biſhoprick, of London ( being then void ) than 
he was of any thing in by Life ; for there are many 
that make for it with ſo ſtrong an Intereſt, that I know 
210t, (aid the King, to whom to give it : The Doctor , 
rold his Majeſty, That if he had Faith, he might 
eaſily diſpoſe of it : Do yeu take me for an Infidel, (aid 
the King 2 No, pleaſe your Majeſty, ſaid the Doctor ; 
out, I ſay, if your Majeſty had Faith, you might re- 
move thu Mountain, ( clapping his Hand upon his 
Breaſt) into the Sea; the King was ſo well pleaſed 
with the Pun, that he gave him the Biſhoprick. 
Some Politick Men have raiſed themſelyes to 
Honour by freeneſs in opening themſelves. 
Sigi/mund of Lunenburgh,. King of Bohemia, be- 
ing.in the Diet in Germany, for the Choice of an 
Emperor after the Death of Robert of Bavaria, 
ſpake the firſt according to cuſtom, and declared 
ro them the Qualifications that an Emperor ought 
to have ; How that he ought to be a Wiſe Perſon, of 
a pood. Eſlate to ſupport the Honour, and a Valiant 
Man able to prote&t them ; after he had dilcourſed 
of theſe at large, he told them, That he thought 
theſe Qualifications did not agree better with any 
Perſon than himſelf, and that no Man was more wor= 
thy of the Empire than himſelf; the reſt of the E- 
lectors were ſo well pleaſed with his Freedom and 
Generoſity, that they unanimouſly gaye him their 
Voices, 
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Voices, and ſo he was advanced to the Imperial 
Dignity. | 

Honours and Preferments are rarely the Reward 
of Virtue, but the work of Paſſion and Intereft : 
Is it not ſtrange to obſerve a Perſon raiſed to the 
dignity of a Conſtable of France, for having taught 
Magpies to fly at Swallows ? 

To whar Grandeur do you think ſuch another 
Perſon as Domztian, if he had lived in that Princes 
time, would have advanced himſelf unto, who 
was ſo excellent art catching of Flies ? Bur ler Ho- 
nour be your Merit, not your Expectation ; and 
attain ro Preferments nor by winding Stars, bur by 
the Scale of your own Virtues : If you mils of ir, 
you muſt be content, there is a Reward for all 
things bur for Virtue. 

Though Virtue be a Patent for Honour, and 
Preferments ought ro be an encouragement for 
Worth ; yet it may be obſerved in the Courle of 
the World, That Men of the greateſt Abilities are 
on defign ſuppreſt ; and they deal with Perſons of 
the beit accomplifhmenr, as the Birds in Plutarch 
did, who bear the Jay,, for fear, in time, ſhe mighr 
become an Eagle. 

And it hath been the unhappy Fate of many Ver- 
rnous Perſons, like the Ax, after it hath cut down 
the hard Timber, ro be hang'd up againſt the Wall 
unregarded ; orlike a Top, which hath been for a 
long time ſcourged, ang run well, yer at laſt to be 
lodged up for a Hobler. | 

The great Gonſalvo, after he had Conquered the 
Kingdom of Naples for Ferdinand of Spain, lived 
under an Oltraciſm in his own Country, without 
Preferment or Regard. 

Vatinius a Perlon of no moment, was Adyanced ; 
bur Cato, rhe Glory of his Age, Rejected, 
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Rome's Second Founder Camilus Scipio that great 
Scourge of Carthage was diſgraced, and Coriolanus 
Baniſhed, only becauſe their Worth and Virtue 
lifted them above the ordinary pitch of Subjects. 

*Tis great Pity methinks, thus ro ſee the Cur- 
tain drawn between a Virtuous Perſon and Pre- 
fermenr, : 

So far am[T from agreeing with Carzeades,that In- 
juſtice is to be preferred before Juſtice ; or thar it's 
beter to be a Knave than a Virtuous Honeſt Man. 

Though I am many times almoſt of Opinion that 
It is better to be Fortunate, than Wiſe or Juſt ; 
and ready to cry out with Bruty, 


OVirtu, colui te ut rem, at tu nomen es inane, 


Therefore if you deſign to riſe and become great, 
I would nor adviſe you ro accompliſh your ſelf 0- 
ver-much, or ſtudy to. be very. learned or Wile ; 
forI bave obſerved that Wiſdom many times gives 
2 check ro Confidence, which is the Scale and 
Rundle by which many climb up to the Pinnacle ; 
and I find by experience, that Common heads and 
narrow Souls, by Induſtry, accompanied with Am- 
birion and Covyeronſneſs, work wonders, and do 
the buſineſs of the World, 

Sextus Yuintus being made Pope, an old Acquain- 
tance of his came to give him a Viſit, and to re- 
jayce with him for his great Advancement ; bur 
privarely berween themlelves he told his Holineſs, 
That he much admired how he was promoted to that 
Dignity, to be Head of the Church, when he had ſuch 
Mean Parts, Sextus Duintus told him,- That if he 
underſtood how Folly governed the World, he would not 
admire that he was made Pope. 

It was well obſerved by the Italian, that there 
are not Two more fortunate Qualifications, than 
ro 
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to have ſomewhar of the Fool, and not too much 
of the Honeſt, | 

Virtue or Merit is no longer in eſteem than there 
is ule of ir, 

Bur be afſured, there is nothing ſo dangerous 
and terrible in any State, as a powerful and au- 
thorized Ignorance. 

Men of weak Abilities ſer in great Places, are 
like little Statues ſer on great Baſes, made to ap- 
pear the leſs by their Advancement ; whereas Wiſe 
Men exalted, like good Planets in their ſeveral 
Spheres, they carry their Influences of Virtue and 
Wiſdom round about the Kingdom. 

A little good Fortune is better than a grear deal 
of Virtue; and the leaſt Authority hath advantage 
over the greatelt Wir. 

Bur ler nothing diſquier you ; a Virtuous Per- 
fon will at onetime or another be thought good for 
ſomething ; and a Wiſe Man will once in an Age 
come in faſhion : Fortune doth reward with Inte- 
reſt thoſe who have the Patience to wait for her. 

I am much pleaſed with the Remarks of Them:- 
ſtocles upon the Athenians, who reſembled himſelf 
co a palm Tree, the Leaves and Boughs whereof 
Men break off in fair Weather, and run under ir 
for ſhelter in a Storm. 

Princes may beſtow Preferments, but they can- 
not make Men truly Honourable. 

Helicgabalus's Cook was till but a Baſe Fellow, 
though his Maſter made him as great as were his 
own Vices. 

And it's ſometimes a greater Honour to fail of 
the Reward of Merit, than to receive it ; the Glo» 
ry and higheſt Recompence of noble Actions, is to 
have done them ; and Virtue out of it ſelf, can find 
no Retribution worthy of her, 
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Cato gloried mort in that the People asked why 
he was nor preferr'd,/ than he would have done in 
enjoying the greare!t Honours they had to beſtovy. 

If you have gain'd upon your ſelf a Reputation 
of Virruous, to preſerveit, and eſchew Envy, make 
a fair Retreat ; there is nothing betrer than a Life 
Retired from daily Converſation, eſpecially of the 
Mulritude, | 


Fugiat Sapiens commercia vulpi, 


The greateſt Perfection loſes of irs worth, by be- 
ing every Day in fight: Therefore ler a Wiſe Man 
rake himſelf ro the Sanctuary of an Honourable 
Retreat ; for a fair Retrear is as Glorious as a Gal- 
lant Combar. 

Solon accounted Tellus the Athenian the moſt hap. 
py Man, for living privately on his own Lands, 


> —— 


SECT. XXIX. 
Of Negotiating. 


N all Undertakings, firſt examine your own 
Strength, the Enterpriſe next, and Thirdly the 
Perſon with whom you have to do ; take a juſt 
meaſure of your Abilities ro perform ir, and whe. 
therir holds proportion unto your Deſigns ; and 
before you Enterpriſe, contider what the end may 
be, then what Means and Initruments you have 
to obtain ir. 
Ir's Indiſcrecion toattempr an Eagles flight with 
the Wings of a Wren : Confider Lud valeant bu- 
meri, quid ferre recuſent ? 


Have 
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Have a care, leſt attempring too high things you 
catch a fall, like Thales in Laertins, who contem= 
plating the Stars, fell into a Ditch. 

When an Enterpriſe fails, rhe Door is open to 
Contempr. 

It's no Prudence to attempt over-hard or ex- 
rream Points, bur ro chuſe in your Actions that 
which is moſt practicable and paſſant ; this wilt 
preſerve you from a Foil, and increaſe Repuration. 

When you atrempr any great Enterpriſe, take a 
Companion with you, by that means you ſecure 


your ſelfagainſt the Evil which may happen, or at: 
leaſt bear bur part of ir ; the Skilful Phyſician, who 


hath not ſucceeded in the Cure of his Patient, ne- 
ver fails to take the affiſtance of another, who un- 
der the name of Conſultation, helps ro bear up the 
Pall, he that rakes rhe whole Conduct of Afﬀairs 
upon himſelf alone, attracts to himſelf aff the En- 
VY. h 

In your undertakings if you will be ſucceſsful, let 
Reaſon be the Preſident of all your Actions ; Miſ- 
carriages are the Effects of Folly: Fools are un- 
fortunate, becauſe they never confider ; and Men 
make Fortune greater than ſhe is, and by their own 
Folly increaſe her Power, Fore-ſighrt 1s the right 
Eye of Prudence. \ 

He thart forecafls what may happen, ſhallneyer 
be (urpriſed ; *tis too late to begin to- arm when 
the Enemy is in our Quarters. 

Prudence is the Midwife of all Actions, if well 
delivered ; withour ir they are ftill-born ; it will 
be as a Domeſtick Oracle ro you : It's the Ariadnes 
Clew which will guide you rhrough the Meanders 
of rhe moſt perplex and intricate Afﬀairs, . 

Opinion 1s the Guide of Fools, but Reaſon and 
Prudence conduct Wiſe Men: Be like Homer's 
Wiſe Man who hath his Eyes, a fronte & tergo, be- 
ore 


+ 
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fore and behind : Remember Periander's Meaire 73 
74y, Thought isallin all: Prudence will prevent 
all Miſcarriages and Infelicities in your Actions, 
and rings the -Alarum Bell upon the approach of 
any to make you fly to the Remedy. 

If you have any Enterprize in Hand, do it with 
a Boon Courage, for from Diffidence immediately 
ſprings Fear, and Fear baniſhes Aſſurance. 

Philip of Spain having deſigned one for an Am- 
baſſador, the Man comes modeſtly and coldly to 
him, to propoſe ſome things to his Majeſty, in or- 
der to his Embaſſy ; the King ſaid, How can I ex- 
pet that this Man will promote and effett my Buſineſs, 
when he us ſo fearful and faint in the Solicitations of 
his own ? Therefore Confidence and Boldneſs are 
excellent Engines to effect your Deſigns : For by 
an Effluction of Spirirs from your Phantaſie, you 
do as it were tye and bind him with whom you 
haye to do, ro condeſcend to your Deſires. 

Be not over precipitate in your Deſigns ; Great 
Deſigns require grear Conſiderations , and they 
muſt have their time of Maturing, otherwiſe they 
will prove Abortive. The Fox reproached the 
Lioneſs for her Sterility and Slownelſs in Breeding ; 
ſhe anſwered, It's true, I breed ſlowly, but what 1 
_ forth is a Lion. 

he Emperor Veſpaſian did Stamp his Coin with 
a Dolphin and an Anchor, with this Impreſſion, 
Soon enough, if well enough : The Dolphin our-ſtrips 
the Ship then, ſoon enough ; an Anchor ſtays the 
Ship, that is well enough. 

n all Aﬀairs of Difficulty yon muſt not think to 
Sow and Reap at once, bur muſt prepare Buſinels, 
and ſo ripen it by degrees. 

When you deſign to act any thing of Concern, 
never blow the Trumpet that others may rake ng» 
tice of it, * 
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He thar declares himſelf, is obnoxious to Cen= 
ſure, and if he ſucceeds nor, becomes ridiculous : 
Secrecy in Buſineſs is a great means of obraining : 
It holds the Minds of Men in Suſpenſe, and railes 
Expectation , which makes every thing ro be 
thought a Myſtery, and the Secrer of that begets 
Eſteem, and multiplies to Glory, 


Cum faAurus es aliquid, Cogita quo in ſtatu eris 
cum egeris, ſeu exeniat ſeu non, 


Never attempt any thing but, whar is Hopeful 
and Juſt, for ir will be equally troubleſome tro you, 
_— not to ſucceed, or to be aſhamed of the Suc- 
ceſs. 

In all your Afﬀairs chooſe your Inftraments that 
may be proper and adapted to the Buſineſs, and) | 
ſuch as are fir for the matter ; For be aſſured if 
they fail, the whole Machine of your Enterprize, 
though never ſo well concerted, will fall apieces. 

There be Perſons that can pack the Cards, and 
= cannot play well ; ſome Men are good to Act, 

ut ill in Counſel ; others are good in Counſel, bur 
ill ro At ; you muſt make Choice of ſuch Perſons 
as are good in their own Alley. 

A Fool knows more in his own Houſe, than a 
Wiſe Man in anothers, 

] like not the choice of ſuch Inſtruments that are 
over-cunning ( for they are ſeldom Honeſt and 
True to their Truſt ) which can ſound the depth 
and bottom of the Deſign, or of thoſe who being 
out of Imployment, can contrive any thing where- 
by ro prejudice the Perſon who imployed them. 

Poppeus Sabinus, for Four and Twenty Years 
( and that in the days of the greateſt Tyranny ) 
was ſtill made Ruler over the greateſt Provinces 
of the Roman Empire, nor for any excellent Abili- 
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' . ry that wasin him, Sed quia par negotiis neque ſu- 


ra erat : Bur for that his Sufficiency did no more 
than equal rhe Charge which was impoſed upon 
him. 

In the management of Afairs it'snot ſafe always 
ro uſe the ſame Tools, or the ſame conduct, for 
that being obſerved by them, with whom you have 
ro do, you will afſuredly be diſappointed in your 
Enterpriſe: Ir's ealie ro ſhoot a Fowl that flies our- 
righr, bur norone that is irregular in irs flight, 

A cunning Gametter ſeldom plays the Card 
which his Adverſary expeCts, much leſs which-he 
deſires; yer-it's not good to be always upon the In- 
treague, or to uſe roo great Artitice, for at ſecond 
bound you will be diſcovered : Jealouſie is upon 
the Watch, there is much skill ro guard againſt ir, 

A Wiſe Man walks nor always in the ſame way; 
nor keeps always the ſame pace, bur acts accord- 
ing to the Occurrences of Afﬀairs, and varies- ac- 
cording to the alteration of time and place. 

Your Inſtruments being well choſen, the next 
ſtep is to obſerve that excellent Apothegm of Pit- 
tacus xa ro, for beaſſured the right timing 
of Buſineſs, is the Art of Policy ; for Afﬀairs de- 
pend on many Circumſtances, and what hath ſuc- 
ceeded at one time, hath been unfortunate at ano- 
ther. | 

Time is the mealure of Buſineſs, as Mony is of 
Wars: If the Tides and Currents of Occaſions be 
nor taken in their due rime, they ſeldom ſucceed, 
for Opportunities admit of noafter-game. 

There is nothing which contributes more to the 
making of our undertaking proſperous, than the 
taking of Times and Opportunities; for Time car- 
rieth with it the Seaſons and Opportunities of Bu- 
finels,; if you ler them flip, all yoyr Deſigns are 
render'd Uuſucceſsful ; bar if they be rightly Ra 
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ken, and followed with diligence, you ſhall ſeldom 
mils of your purpoſe. | 

The Stare of Venice ſen: Two Ambaſſadors to 
the Pope, abour ſome grand Concerns between 
him and rhar Republick 3 the Pope was very ill 
and kepr his Bed ; bur the Ambaſſadors much prel- 
| fed for Audience, and after great Imporrunity, it 
was granted to them; one of the Ambaſſadors made 
a very long Harangue te the Pope abour their 
Concerns, and how his Holineſs was miſinformed, 
as to the Actings of- the State of Venzce ; the Pope 
was very uneaſie, by reaſon of the tediouſneſs of 
the Oration ; bur being ended, the orher Ambaſla- 
dor told his Holineſs, That he was fearful that bis 
Holineſs did not fully mind their Buſineſs, becauſe be 
' was ſo ill ; if he pleaſed, his Colleague ſhould repeat 
hy Oration over again : ſaid the Pope, /et me know 
what you will have, and it ſhall be granted to you, ra- 
ther than be troubled to hear your long and tedious O- 
ration again. In this Jun&ture and Opportunity 
the State of Venice gained that from the Pope, 
which at another time they could never have ob- 
tained of him. 


A Wiſe Man muſt not only turn with the Occa- 


ſions, bur alſo run with them, 

If you will bring your Deſigns into a falſe Har- 
bour,- you muſt act as the Tide ſerves. 

When you make your Application ro any Perſon, 
you mult firſt know his Character, nexr feel his 
Pulſe, and then artack him by his ſtrongeſt Paſſion, 
which is his weakeſt fide, and you will never fail 
to obtain your Ends, ' 

You muſt ſtudy ro be a good Book-man, one 
that underitands Men better than Books ; ger Apole 
la's Spectacles, Tire/ia's bright Lamp of Under- 
ſtanding, or the rrue Candle vi Epit!crus, and you 
will 
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will diſcern Men ar the firſt glance, and obſerve all 
their Intreagues, and the Traverſes of Fortune. 
There is a great difference berwixt knowing of 
things, and knowing of perſons: -Ir's a quaint piece 
of Philoſophy ro diſcern the Minds and Humours 
of Men ; the Knowledge of Perſons teaching Men 
co play their Cards the better, and to perform Bu- 
fineſs with more Dexterity, 

The beſt expounding of Men, is by their Na- 
rures and Ends; the weakeſt ſort of Men are beſt 
A by their Natures, the wiſeſt by their 
ends. 

By Trifles are the Qualities of Men as well dif- 
covered, as by great Actions ; becauſe in Matters 
of Importance, they commonly remporize and 
ſtrain themſelves, bur in lefſer things they follow 
the current of their own Natures, | 

Sermo eft Index animz ; Speech is the Interpreter 
of the Mind ; Words, though they be like Waters 
ro the Phyſician, full of Flattery and Incertainty, ' 
yer are they not to be deſpiſed, when they are 
ſpoken with Paſſion and Aﬀectartion ; and a few 
Words caſually offered, are more to be regarded, 
than thoſe of ſer Solemn Speeches, which rather 
ſhew Mens Arts than their "= puny 

In your addreſs behave your ſelf with Prudence 
( that's the Key ro unlock Secrets, and unriddle 
Myſteries) otherwiſe you will have no good return, 

He that makes a fair Addreſs, and hath nor pru- 
dence for his Conduct, is like a Houſe that hath 
convenient Entries and Stairs, bux never a good. 
Room in it. , 

When an old Acquaintance of Tiberius began his 
Addreſs ro him, with, TJou remember Celar ; No, 
lays Ceſar ( cutting him ſhort ) I do not remember 
what I was. 


When 
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When you addreſs ro any Perſon, fix your Eyes 
upon his Face and Faſhion, it will make a grear 
Diſcovery of the Receſſes of his Mind, and be a 
direction to you in your Buſineſs; for as the 
Tongue ſpeaks to the Ear, fo the Geſture to the 
Eye. 

mw before the firſt interview between Ceſar 
and Cicero, did ſcriouſly adviſe Cicero, touching 
the compoſing and ordering of his Countenance 
and Geſture. 

You muſt learn to faſhion your ſelf, and ro make 
a good Judgment of Occaſions. Illud eft ſapere, (i 
ubicunque opus fit, animum poſſis fleFere. 

To diſcern Tempers, and to ſuit the Humour 
and Character of him with whom you have to do, 
is a Secret abſolutely neceſſary, bur requires a good 
Stock of Wiſdom. 

Keep Formality above-board, but Prudence and 
Wiſdom under-deck; for nothing will givea great- 
er remora to your Deſigns, than to be eſteemed 
Wiſe by them with whom you are to deal: Ir 
will beger Jealouſtes in them, and your Wiſdom 
will be but an alarum ro them, never to come ug- 
provided when they have any Concern with you. 

It's no ſmall piece of Wir, ſometimes to act the 
part of the Ignorant ; and there are occaſions when 
the beſt Knowledge is to pretend nor ro know. 

Some perſons with a little Compliance are ro be 
wheedled ; there is nothing to be gor of them by 
Reaſon, for having none themſelves, they will re- 
ceive none from others. 

Ir's a delicate parrt of practical Knowledge, well 
to obſerve and gueſs at rhe meaning of the little 
Hints thar are given you by the bye, and ro know 
how ro improve them 3; this is the fineſt Probe of 
the Receſſes of the Hearr: ou as they are ſome- 
rimes cunningly given out, {> are they cautiouſly 
to be received, Ler 
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Ler your Applications be made with a Boon= 
Grace, (that's a political Magick to charm the 
Hearts and Aﬀections of them with whom you 
have to do, ) but be nor over-Ceremonious; it's 
good to carry your ſelf with that Decorum, as to 
gain Reſpect, bur I would not have you paſs for a 
Maſter of Ceremonies. 

If you can handle Men right in their Aﬀections 
and Humours, and know at what times, in what 
manner, and by what means they may be ſtirred 
up, you may reſt aſſured, that before their Minds 
be throughly known, you are already Maſter of 
what your Heart deſires, 


SECT. XXX, 
Of the Politick. 


S- HE World every Day puts on new Dreſtes, 

and is ſo diſguiſed in various Shapes of Poli- 
cies, that he muſt be a Wiſe Man that is able to un- 
riddle the tranſactions of ir. 

The variation of the Latitude of rhe Maxims re- 
ceived is ſo great, that a Scheme of new Politicks 
had need be erected ro underſtand the Sphere of 
Action. 

There goes more to the making up of one Wiſe 
Man now a days, than in antient time of Seven : 
Formerly there were bur Seven Wiſe Men in all 
Greece ;z at preſent you will hardly find fo many 
Fools in a Nation. 

A Wiſe Man muft therefore learn to caſt rhe 
courſe of Polity into new Moulds, as Fortune and 


Afﬀairs require ; if a Man be accompliſted with 
grear 
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great Virtues, yer if he wants Sagacity, he will 
never make any Figure in the World. 

A Polirick, like Sampſon, mult carry his Strengrh 
in bis Head, not in his Arms. 

Confidence, Ambition, and Coverouſnels, are 
the Climax by which he aſcends to Grandeur. 

Art all Marts of Buſineſs, he hath his Factors, 
though they do nor ſeem openly to Trade : He 
makes others do his Bulineſs at their own Expences, 
as great Pace cauſe little ones ro do, and ro act 
their Aﬀairs when they do not know it. 

In all Aﬀairs he makes himſelf neceſſary and 
uſeful, 

He is a Conſcientious Perſon, for he always com- 
pounds Conſcience with Reaſon of State. 

He is one that is very free in conferring ſmall 
Favours and Courrefies, to beget Contidence, thar 
he may deceive in great Matters. 

He makes uſe of others, as the Fox did of the 
Cars Foor to pull the Apple out of the Fire for his 
own Eating. 

Conſcience is the Rudder by which he ſeems to 
ſteer his Actions, bur he turns ir as the Wind blows 
for his moſt Advanrage. 

When he hath gotren any Perſons into his Net, 
he doth nor preſently draw ir ; but when they are 

gotten into the Tunnel, they are then at his Mer- 
CY. 
He thinks it not prudence to ftand fo near a 
great Perſon, as to be oppreſſed with his Ruin; 
nor ſo far off, bur when his Ruin coines, he can 
raiſe himſelf upon ſome part of it ; therefore like 
the Crab, he keeps the Door oft the Oyſter ; he 
makes what Advantage he can, when Opportuni- 
ty ſerves, and is not nice in taking Advantages, 

Intereſt is that which leads the World in a String ; 
he imitates the Hawk which flies bigh, yer will de- 
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\ feend to catch its Prey ; he draws intereſt out- of 
- tharquarrer where the Wind blows faireft for Ad- 
. vantage: He hath Briareus's Hands to oppoſe De- 


ſigns, as well as Argrs's Eyes to penetrate Coun- 


. fels. 


| He is an Achitophel for Plotting, as quick-ſfighted 
as Lincius, as aCtive as Fire, as inſinuating as Cha- 
r:ſophus ; and like the old Woman Ptolemats, never 
right bur when upon ſome Intrigue. 
He is continually upon the Delign, thinking that 
ſomething may happen by chance beyond Expecta- 


. tion ;- the Ape little rhought by putting on his Ma- 
. ſters. Cap, tocure him of a Plurite, 


If at any time he disburſes Mony for any Body, 
he uſes ir as Anglers do their Fiſh, ro bait their 
Hooks, ro catch more. 

His Conſcience, like Fortunatus's Purſe, is full of 
Gold and Self-Ends : Thar his. Name may ſwell 
and look big in the Rolls of: Fame, he is bold and 


/ daring, and never our of a Plor. 


- He thinks a Fortunate Wickedneſs is a Virtue 
and rtar a Sin back'd with Succeſs, deſerves'a 
Triumph. m 

As for Juſt and Unjuſt, he looks upon them to 


. be rhe Needle-work of Idle Brains, 


His beſt Apothegm is, He that is in the Highs 
way to Honour, is never out of the Road to Virtue ; 
and well knows, Lui aver le profit aver le Honeur. 

He condemns the Anatomitts for maintaining 
thar there is a Ligamenr that ries the Tongue and 
the Hearr together : And hath no kindneſs for the 
People of _Luimbaia and other parts of Peru, be- 
caule they have their Heads in their Breſts, and fo 
rheir ,Tongues are roo near their Hearts, which he 


. 2ndeavours ever to keep alunder, 


He hikes nor the Jacal, becaule ir provides Food 


for the Lion ; bur hath a grear regard for the pru- 


dent 
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dent: Car, for thar ſhe Mouſes only for. her ſelf. 

Intereſt 'is the ' Card by which he ſteers, and 
himſelf che Harbour ro which all his Defigns do ar- 
rive. | 

He is like Theramenes's Shooe, fitted for every 
Man's Foot z like the Spaniel, when he cannor 
make ule of his Teeth, he wags his Tail. 

He.takes no more of Virtue than ſerves for his 
turn, -and.defires only an Opinien of Honeſty ro 
procure him other Mens Faith, the better co bring 
abour his Defigns, and deceive them. 

He never ſtands upon thole trifling things Con= 
{cience and Honour ; for in great undertakings he 
thinks there is nothing more unhappy or unproſper- 
ous, than a.coy and {queemiſh Conlcience, 

When he hath any great Deſign in projection, 
the' berrer- ro ctfect ir, he puts on a Religious Drels, 
and a Countenance with a Godly wry Look, like 
a Perſian Alphaber : This he ſays, is the beſt Mag- 
neriſm ro make a ſtrong Verticity to the point of a- 
ny Delign. 

He can ſwallow down Oaths with as much ce- 
lerity as Lazarelo de Tormes could a Saulage. 

He pur on the white robe of Ianocency, the ber- 
ter to conceal the blackneſs of his Attempts ; his 
Words he puts in a Spiritual Quirpo, and Proteus 
ke, affumes that Shape which is molt in grace, and 
of mot profitable conducement to his ends. 

He makes uſe of ReTigion as a Stir:op to get in- 
tO the Saddle, and ſoupon the back ut Honour. 

- Hypocrilie is the Ground and Baſis of his Policy, 
and ro find our occaſions, he thinks, is the knack 
of Men of Wir. 

He is very dextrous at giving out of News, and 
bath a Mint always about him to coin {uch as may 
be current ard (calonable to his Ends, 
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He always carries a Doſe of-Pillule Auree a- 
*bour him, for they work ſafely, and remove all 
Obtructions, and thinks there is nothing ſo hard, 
bur that pernicious Meral ( Gold ) will penetrate ; 
and though upon an Afes Back, ir will rake the 
ſtrongeſt City-;z and he affures us, Thar 


Deſtruion ſurer comes, and rattles lowder, 
.Out of .a Mine of Gold, than out of Powder. 


I have given:you a proſpedt of the Polirick, that 
you may:know his Principles and abhor the Pra- 
..Qtice .of chem. 

' Politics eſt wirtus maxima, noſe dolor. 


And thar Men of little Honour or integrity are 
the fitrett Timber ro make-great Politicians of. 


SECT. XXXI. 
Of the Favourite. 


]* it be your Fortune to riſe and become a Fa- 
vourite to a great Perſon, you may have ſome 
hopes-in Entopia ; for I have heard Men are advan- 
ced there for their Merit and Wgrth. C 
You muſt underſtand there are many Doors 
which open to Preferment, but the Prince keeperh 
the Keys of them all. 

Therefore be ſure ro ſtudy well the Alphaber of 
his Humour, and obſerve his Inclinations, as the 
Aſltronomcrs do the Planer Dominant, and the 
Mariners the North Star. 

For Great Perſons account them the Wilſeft 
Me »v, 
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Men, that can beſt fair themſelves ro their Hu- 
mour ; and uſually they rye their Aﬀections no fur- 
ther rhan their own ſatisfaction. 

Therefore as Princes have Arts to Govern King- 
doms ; ſo Favourites muſt have Arrs, by which 
they muſt Govern their Prince, 

Defire nor ro Monopolize his Ear, for his Mif- 
adventures will be imputed ro you ; and what is 
well done, will be aſcribed ro himſelf. 

Too great Services will be over-fights and weaks 
neſs in you ; that Merit to which Reward may eaſt 
ly reach, doth ever belt. 

To ſtudy the Humour of a Prince, may far the 
preſent advance ; but to underſtand the Intereſt of 
his Kingdom, is always ſecure, 

He that ſerves a Princes private Intereſt, is 

reat for a time ; bur he isalways fo, who iscare- 


ful of the publick Good. 


Be ready to give an Account, if required, of all 
your Tranſactions ; for heiis like Gold, which hath 
100 much Allay, that feareth che Touch, 

In all your Deportments be humble, and of eaſe 
Acceſs; a Favourite islike Coin, ro which Virtue 
may give the Stamp, bur its Humility mult give 
the Weighr. 

A high Fortune, like great Buildings, muſt have 
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Pride doth ill become any Perſon ; and though 
no Man be thereby injured, yet it doth move in 
others an Offence ; for none can indure an exceſſive 
Fortune any where o ill as in thoſe who.have been 
in an equal degree ro themſelves. 

You muſt be Minimus in ſummo, hke the Orient 
Srars, the higher they are, the leſs they appear ; 
Honour is bonum ſine clavi & ſera. To be proud 
of Knowledge, is to be blind with Light ;_ co be 
proud of. Virtue, is to poiſon your felf with the An- 
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ridote ; to be proud of Authority, is to make your- 
Riſe your Downfal. 

Where Pride and Preſumprion go before, Shame 
and Loſs follow after, | | 

A Country-man in Spain coming to an Image 
enſhrined, rhe firſt making whereof he could well 
'remember, and not finding thar reſpectful uſage he 
expected : You need not ( quorh he) be ſo proud, 
for we have known you from a Plumb=tree: Have a 
care you do not find rhe Mythology in your ſelf. 

Tobe Humble to Superiors is Duty ; ro Equals, 
Courrteſie ; to Inferiors, Nobleneſs ; toall, Safery ; 
Fortune may begin a Mans Greatneſs, bur it's Vir- 
tue that muſt continue it, 

Never do that in Proſperity, whereof you may 
repent in Adverſity. 

Ever think Goodneſs the beſt part of Greatneſs: 
When Honour and Virrue are in Conjunction, it's 
a noble Aſpect, and Fupzter 1s Lord of rhar Aſcent. 

But Greatneſs without Goodneſs, is like rthe:Cg= 
{:ſſus of Rhodes, not fo much ro be admired'for its 
Workmanſhip, as its huge bulk ; therefore make 
Goodneſs like a Diamond ſer in Gold, a ſupport ro 
Greatneſs, — 

Greatneſs may byild the Tomb, bur it's Good- 
neſs muſt make the Epitaph. 

Give things the right Colour, not varniſhing them 
over with a falſe Gloſs. | 

A Flarterer is a dangerous Fly in Stare, yer they 
thrive and proſper better than the moſt Worthy 
and Brave Men do. | 

Bur I would adviſe you to have ſo much of the 
Perſian Religion in you, as ro Worſhip the Riſing 
Sun ; you muſt learn to tranſlate into Engliſh, Ne- 
minem triſtem dimittere 3 and when you cannot give 
Men farisfaCtion in that they deſire, entertain them 
with fair Hopes : Denials muſt be ſupplied with 

civil 
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civil uſage 3 and though you cannot cure the Sore, - 
yer your Prudence may abate the ſenſe of ir. 

If you have any ventrous Defign in projeftiong 
ir's prudence before you come to action, ſometimes 
to give things our on purpoſe, to ſee how they will 
rake; by that means you will diſcover the Incli- 
nations of the People; if it hath no fair Reception, 
preſently check ir, and make no further progreſs. 

If you deſire that the Deſigns you labour with, 
may not prove abortive, do not aflign them a 
certain Day of their Birth, but leave them to the 
natural Produdtions of fir time and occaſions ; like 
thoſe curious Artiſts in China, who temper the 
Mould this Day, of which a Veſſel may be-madea - 
Hundred Years hence, 7 

If you have enemies, as you may expect many, 
being great in your Maſters Favour, the betrer ro 
eſtabliſh your ſelf, 1s privately to give out falſe Li- 
bels and Reports, tending to your own Diſgrace ; 
your Enemies like Powder, will fire at the firſt 
rouch, and then you know what you have todo yz 
and ro deal plainly with you, the greacneſs of one 
Man is nothing but the ruin of others ; and their 
Weakneſs will be your Strength. 

Bur if any Paſquils or Libels ſhall be vented a- 
gainſt you by others ( as the moſt excellent Perſons 
many times are infeſted with them ) it's more pru- 
dence to bury them in their own Aſhes, than by 
confuting of them, to give them new Flames ; for 
Libels neglected. will preſently tind a Grave. 

Bur let me tell you, as fal'e Rumours and Li- 
bels are nor always to be credited, ſo are they nor 
always to be neglected, ir being no leſs vain to fear 
all rhings, than dangerous to doubt of nothing. 

And we have learned by experience, that Lt- | 
bels and Paſquils ( the =_ Weapons of ſome 
unhappy Perſons) have been forerunners of 
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the Ruin and Deſtruction of the braveſt Men- 

You muſt be careful ro keep an Ephimerides, to 

know how the great Orbs of the Court move ; and 
if any new Star ſhall ariſe out of the Eaſt, and Men 
begin tro Worſhip it, you muſt ftudy either ro e- 
clipſe or ſuppreſs it ; therefore ir will be prudence 
to cut off all Steps by which others may afcend to 
Height or Grandeur ; for if you leave any Stairs 
ftanding, others will climb up. 
- And I mult tell you, it's more ſafe at Courr to 
have many Enemies of equal Power, than one falſe 
20d ambitious Friend, who hath abſolute Com- 
mand. 

Bur in caſe any ſhall get up, you muſt by your 
Sagacity, remove him out of the way, under pre- 
terce of ſome Honourable Employment, or other- 
wiſe ; when that is done. you know how Auguſtus 
Ceſar dealt with Mark Anthony, when he gor him 
trom Rome into Epypr. 

It hath bcen the practice of ſome, like the Fox, 
10 thruſt our the Badger that digged and made room 
for him ; bur this muſt be lefr ro your Diſcretion. 

In all Buſineſs ever pretend the publick Good ; 
that will make you popular, and ſo you may with 
more Safery and Security drive on your private In- 
rereſt ; and ler me adviſe you to be ſo Faithtut a 
Servant to your Maſter, that whatſoever you do 
your ſelf, you ſuffernor others ro deceive him. 

Make the Royal Intereft and your own, one ; 
incorporate your Favour with the 'Authoricy of the 
Sovereign ; lo you cannot be offended, bur the 0- 

- ther will be troubled. 

Study whar you can to partake of his Bounty ; 
= the more you obtain from him, the greater is your 
Security ; for he will look upon you as his Creature, 
and by him raiſed, and ſo will endeavour to pre- 
{erve you ; bur if you propoſe any thing, which 
LES, you 
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yon are afraid will hardly be accepred, or grant- 
ed ; offer ir by parcels, that one piece may be di- 
geſted before the other be preſented. 

In all your Negotiations, you muſt have an ir-" 
diſcernable way of Intelligence, as Angels have of 
Communication : Gyges's Ring will be of great uſe 
unto you ; for he obſerverh beſt, who is leaſt ob. 
ſerved himſelf, $4 

And if you defign your own Safery, ſpeak truth ; 


for you will never be believed, and by this means- 


your truth will ſecure you, if queſtioned ; and pur 
thoſe you deal with; ( who will {ill hunt-couanter ) 
ro great loſs in all undertakings. 


* . Tr will be Prudence in you ro oppoſe in Councils, 


all Reſolutions as ro Buſineſs of Importance in du- 
bious Marters ; if the thing defigned ſucceed welF 
your Advice will never come in queſtion ; if ill 
( whereunto great Undertakings are ſubject ). you-: 
may make adyantage by remembering your: own » 
Council: 

Bur in great Concerns, it will be your Wiſdom- 
not to reſt in the dult Councits of «what is lawful, 
bur to proceed ro quick Reſolutions of whar is ſafe. 

Admir none to be of your Cabal, bur ſuch as 
have their Fortunes folely depending upon you. 

In dangerous Attempts, pur others before you to 
act ; but ever keep your ſetf behind the Curtaia, 

In doubrful-Matters you muſt be always provided 
with ſome cunning Stratageins, either to baffle your . 
Enemies, or elſe to ſecure your ſelf and own Party. 

If- by Wiſdom you cannor attain your end, uſe 
Argentea Tela, they never fail, for Virtutem &3 Sapis 
entiam vincunt Teſtudines : And as Men have a 
Touch-ſtone to try Gold, ſo Gold is the Touch-itone- 


totry Men. 


E have hinted theſe unto you; not that-you ſhould 
aQ any- thing- againſt Honaur, or. the Dignity. of 
- your Religion, K 5 Prudence 
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- Prudence is an Armory, wherein are as well de 
fenſive as offenſive Weapons, of the firſt you may 
:nake uſe of upon all occaſions, bur of the other 
vnly upon necetiity. | 
. We/know that the Apecrypha is allowed to be di- 
geſted intoone Volume with rhe Sacred Word, and 
read rbgether with it 3 but where it thwarts that 
which\is Canonical, it's to be laid aſide, _ | 
Polity and Religion, as they do well rogether, 
ſo they do as ill aſunder ; the one being roo cun- 
ning to be good, the other roo fimple to be falſe ; 
therefore ſome few ſcruples of the Wiſdom of the 
Serpent, mixt with the Innocency of the Dove, 
.will be an excellent Ingredient in all your Actions. - 


| ———— ——__—_——_— ———— 


SRCT. XXXU. 
The Sun of Honour in the Weſt. 


BUT I have blotted roo: much Paper ; and I 

muſt with- Apelles, Manum de Tabula ; it you 
be mounted on the Pyramid of Honour ; you muſt 
know it hath bur one point, and the teaſt flip may 
h your fall, 

If you ſhould chance to loſe your ſelf in the Eme 
pire of Greatneſs, return ro your own Solirudes: 
and Privacy, and there you may find your ſelf 
again, 

Ler no .Condition ſurpriſe you, and then you 


- cannot be afflicted in any : A noble Spirit muſt nor 

. vary with his Fortune, there is no condition fo low, 

- bur may have hopes ; nor any ſo high, that is out 
_ of the reach of Fears, 


In your worſt Eſtate Hope, in the beſt Fear; 


. bur in all be circumſpect ; Man is a Watch, which 


muſt 
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muft be ſooked to, and wound up -eyery day. 
It no leſs becometh the worthieſt Perſons ro op» 
poſe Misfortunes, than ir doth the weakeſt Children 
ro bewail them, ; 
Though you loſe all, yet you may till poſleſs 
your Soul in patience ; this is your laſt reſerve, and - 
that ſtrong hold, whereunto he who is beaten our 


. of the Field, may always retire, and cannot be 


forced our of ir, but by ſurrendring it. 
It's the Temper of a brave Soul, alwaysto hope; - 


. Adverſfities are born with greater Glory, than De- 


ſerted ; for ſuch are the Comforts of unhappy Vir- : 
tves and Innocent Souls, 

Thar Miracle of Valour, the then Dauphin of 
France, and after Charles the Seventh, when they 


rold him of thar Sentence which was extorred from . - 


the Parliament of Pars by the Two Kings, one of 
France his Father, the other of Eng/and and his E- 
nemy, whereby he was declared uncapable of ſuc- 
ceeding to the Crown of Lillies, he ſaid undaunted- 
ly, That he _— ; his Friends wondering art his 
Speech, asked him whither ; he anſwered again, 
To the Greatneſs of my Heart, and the Point of my 
Sword; and his. Words were followed with an- 
{werable effects. 

Brave Soul! whom the loſs of a Crown could 
nor difpirir, 


Impavidum feriunt rum. 


Suffering is the way to Preferment, and great 
Infeliciries uſher us into Glory, if by patience we 
can triumph over our Calamitics, 

Misfortunes are troubleſom ar firſt, but when 
there's no remedy bur Parience, Cuitom makes 
them eaſie to us, and Neceility gives ns Courage. 


Ir 
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Ir was a rare Temper of Eumenes, whoſe Cou- 
rage no Adverſfity ever leſſened, nor Proſperity his 
Circumſpection 3 one Month: in the School'of AF- 
fiction, will reach you more Wiſdom, than the 
grave Preceptsof Ar:/otle in Seven Years; for you 
can never judge rightly of Human Afﬀairs, unleſs 
you: have firſt felt the Blows andDeceits of Fortune, 

Tam not (TI bleſs my Stars ) diſturbed ar any 
thing, neither doth Paſſion diſquier me-: I hate no- 
thing, except © be Hatred ir ſelf; and TI am no 
more troubled for the want of any thing F have nor, 
than I am becauſe I am nor the Sophy of Per/ia, or 
the Grand Seignior : Heis a happy Man that can 
have what he will, and thar I profefs my ſelf robe, 
becauſe I will nothing bur thar I can have, 

Fam much delighted with the pleaſant Humour 
of Thraſalus, and can, in my own eonceir, make 
my felf as Rich-as rhe Indies. 

Jam a title World, and enjoy all things within 
my own Sphere: Honour and Riches, which o- 
thers do- aſpire unto, I do now poſſeſs and enjoy 
them in-my (elf : Health is the remperate Zvne of 
my Life, and my Mind is rhe Third Region in me ; 
there Þþ have an lntellectual Globe, wherein all 
things ſubhiit, and move according to- my own 
Idea's. | 

The Srars, though Glorious ard Splendid Bo- 


dies, yer Llook upon them bur as Spangles, which 
\g beſt do bur Embroider the outſide of that Cano. 


-py, whereupon I my ſelf am ro tread. 


Many times I raife my Spirits ro-ſo generons a 
Piech, that I think Heaven it ſelf nor too high for 
me : I can gralp in one Thought, all-thart Globe 
for which Ambitious Men &ghr. 

I account nothing more Noble than my Soul; 
except the Almighty God, whoſe Of-(pring- it is ; 


I never flain it with. that Earth or Metal, which 


others. 
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orhersare Ambitious to get ; for my Soul doth ſhew 
by deſiring more, how unſatisfactory all extrinfick 
Objects are. | 

Doth any Man rob you of your Goods ? confi- 
der that God, by that Man takes back whar he 
hath only lent you ; the thing you foreſaw is come 
ro paſs ; and what amazes you ? The thing which 
hath happened, you have often ſeen and known, 

All things by natuze, in the Univerſe, are ſub. 
ject ro Alteration and Change-:: How Ridiculous 
- then is it, when any thing doth Happen, ro be di. 
ſturbed, or wonder, as if ſome {trange thing had 
happened ? 

I muſt own my ſelf as a parr of the Univerſe, 
and therefore cannot be diſpleaſed with any thing 
that happens to my particular ſhare; for nothing 
which is good to-the whole, can be hurrful ro thar 
which is part of ir. 

However, Innccens fit animus in arata fortuna. 
for V rtaous Perſons, like the San, appear greateft 
at their ſetting, and: the Patient enduring of a nc- 
ceſlary Evil, 1s next unto a veluntary Martyrdom, 

Adverſfity overcome, is the higheſt Glory ; and 
willingly undergone, the greateſt Virtue ; Suffer- 
ings are bur the Tryal of gallant Spirits, 

Thar brave Ari/tides being ſentenced to Banifh- 
ment, ſaid no more bur this, I wiſh my Country no 
more harm, than that they may never have any more. 
need'of Ariſtides, 

A brave Soul muſt not yield himſelf up to Crofles 
and Diſaſters, bur make good his ground, and 
ſtand firm againſt any Accident that can befall him z 
for 'tis but the breaking of the firſt Shock, and we 
hall find the reſt but Fancy and Opinion ; and ler 
him complain what he will, his impatience 1s the 
greater miſchief of rhe Fwo, | 


If 
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If I muſt make choice either of continual Proc 
ſperity, or continual Adverſity, I would chooſe the 
'atter ;- for in Adverſity no good Man can want 
Comforr, whereas in Proſperiry moſt Men want 


Diſcretion. 


Things below, as they merit not my Aﬀection 
when Ienjoy them, ſo they never vex or afflict me 
when I loſe them. 

' TI can call nothing my own, bur my Sins. 

_ Calamiries, if proipereutly overcome, are like 
thoſe Winds, which ifr 

advantage Trees, by ſhaking them to a greater 
faſtneſs at the Root. 

That which is future or paſt, cannot hurt yon, 
bur only that which is preſent ; and cannor your 
Parience hold our one inſtant ? | 

Tf you conſider you are a Man, your Misforrune [ 
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hey do not throw down, do 


will nor ſeem new unto you ; if you reflect on the 
Infelicities' which happen to others, your own will” 


ſeem bur lighr ro you. | 
* Tf thou art difquieted ar any thing, confider with | 
thy ſelf, Is the thing of that worth, thar for ir I | 
,ſhould ſo diſturb my ſelf, and loſe my Peace and 
Tranquility ? 

Have you loft your Digaities ? you have nor 
loſt them, bur ſurrendred them ; they are the Fa- 
vours of Fortune, rarely rhe Characters of Merir ; 
they have ro Goodnels in them, but what he 
ſtamps on them that doth enjoy them : If he be nor 
.good, they are not Dignities ? but Indignities: Ic ; 


Lo 
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cannot be ſaid thar a Man loſt his Dignities, bur 


that they loſt him that gave them that Denominarti- 


on, and made them Dignirties. 
Conſider things really as they are, and you can 


.never be troubled for any of them : It you have a 
Glaſs, eſteem ir asa Glaſs, and that ir may be bro- 


ken, 
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ken, and then you will neyer be angry- when ir is 
broken. | | / | 3 4 1 W- 

As there is 'no gain upon Earrh, without ſome 
Toſs ; fo thereis no loſs withour ſome gain;; if thon 
haſt Ioſt.rhy Wealth, thou haſt. Ioſt ſome trouble 
with it: Arr thou degraded from thy Honour > 
thou artlikewiſe free from the ſtroke of Envy ; ſer 
the Allowance againſt rhe Loſs, and you ſhall find 


4 


© The World is a Sea, where ſome-Men are 
wrecked ; bur all are rofſed with Winds, and ſub- 
ject ro the agitation of the Waves ; ler ir be your 
prudence to gain ſuch a ſafe Port, which may ſe- 
.cure you from the orie, and preſerve you from the 
,other. '...._. _”. 

' I Honour the Gallantry of Camillu, whom the 
Dictararſhip did nor elevate, nor Exile abate the 
Bravery of his Spirit. | 

I have many times obſerved, that the moſt Vir- 
ruous Perſons are not the greateſt Fayourites of 

Forrunge. . | 
_ When Fortune is moſt Prodigal of her Favours, 
for the moſt:part ſhe intends no long continuance ; 
and Felicity that is 'grown old, draws near an end, 
and extream il Fortune is not far from a Reverſe, 


Etiam Mala Fortuna ſuas habet levitates. 


And though you are fallen from your Princes Fa- 
'vour, yer you may. be a Rex Stoicus, a King in 
your own Micracoſm ; and he who knoweth how 
r0 rule that well, may deſpiſe a Crown : Thrones 
are but uneafie Sears, and Crowns nothing bur 
Jplendid Milſeries. 
 * The change of your Fortune may diminiſh your 
Hopes, bur it will encreaſe your quier ; you muſt 


_ underſtand that Fayourites are bur as Countets in 


the 
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the Hands of Great Perſons, raiſed and depreffed 


in valuation at pleaſure ; and like Dials, they are 
not. look'd on, when the Sun of Majeſty _is-o 
them. 

There is no Conſtancy either in the Favour of 
Fortune, or in the AﬀeStion of Great Perſons, fo 
that no Wiſe Man can truit the one, or depend 
ſafely upon the other. | PD 

To be withour'an Eſtate, and not ro. want; to 
want, and not to deſire; to take rhe changes of 
the World, without any change in a Man's ſelf, are 
excellent Qualifications, of which you muſt ſtudy 
ro be Maſter :. You are a Ball; what is a Ball the 
berter, if the Motion of ir be upwards, or the 
worſe, if it be downwards, or if it chance to fall 
upon the Ground ? OT 

Bur ' wharſoever the Traverſes of Fortune are, 
Jer no Diſcontent ſurprize you 3 if the thing be 
within: your Power, manage it to your Content 
if nor, it's weakneſs in you to be diſquieted. 

Make your beſt of every thingy or at the. worft, 
you may yer mend it and think ir beſt : However 
& wil} be Piery in you, to ſubmit ro-Divine Provi- 

ence. 

Lalways ftrike Sail ro Divine Providence; ſuch 
things as happen to me, and not by me, I adore, 
not cenſure : For there Gods Wiſdom hath a grea- 
ter ſtore and ſhare, where mine hath the les. | 

He is truly Wiſe, who can endure Evil, and en- 
joy Good, | | 

An Humble Soul, tike a white Sheer, muſt be 
prepared to receive that which the Hand of Heaven 
ſhall Imprint upon ir. | 

Never Antedare your own Misfortune ; for ma- 
ny. tim2s Men make themſelves more Miſerable 


than indee\l they ace; and the Apprehenſion of In- | 


feliciry 
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feliciry doth more afflict rhem, than the Infelicity 
it ſelf. 

5 Amongſt the various Accidents of Life, I lift up 
my Eyes to Heaven, when the Earth affords me 
no Relief ; I have recourſe to a higher and greater 
Nature, when I find the Frailty of my own. 

All Afflictions and Calamiries are to me welcome, 
for I never feel more the Divine Aſſiſtance and 
Comforts, than in my greateſt Extremities ; and 
becauſe I am under the Protection of the Almighty, 
I rake bur little care of my (elf, ; 

I never beg of God bur general Bleflings, be- 
cauſe he, in his Divine Wiſdom knows better what 
is good for me in particular, than I my ſelf. 

Diſcontenr is the greateſt Weakneſs of a.Gene- 
rous Soul; for many times it's fo intent upon. its 
Unhappineſs, thar ir forgers its Remedies. 

I would not have you diſordered within you, 
when there are fo many things our of order with» 


out you. 

Hbpe will be your beſt Antidote againſt all Mit+ 
fortune, and God's Omniporency an excellent means 
to fix your Soul, 

If you be not ſo happy as you deſire, it's well 
you are not ſo miſerable as you deſerve; if things 
go not ſo wellas you would they ſhould have dFne, 
it's well rhey are nor ſo ill as they might have been, 

| If you ſeriouſly conſider, you have received more 
good than you have done, and done more evil than 
you have ſutfered. 

Meaſure not Life by rhe Enjoyment of this 
World, bur by the preparation ir makes for a bet- 
ter, looking forward what you fhall be, rather 
than backward what you have been ; you need 
not fear Death, the laſt change, who hath been ac- 
quainred with a life ſo full of change ; if you have 
lived well, you have lived long enough ; ſo ſoon 
as 
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as Death enters upon the Stage, the. Tragedy is 
done; believe me, he that anchorerh one Thoughr 
upon any thing on this fide Heaven, will be ſure 
to be a loſer in theend, 

. There is nothing can render the Thoughts of 
this Life olerable] bur the expectation of another. 
I would nor defire to live: a. Moment, if I thought 
I was not tolive again. 

My Life is full of Miſery, and Ihave but a few 

Days tolive: Happy Mileries that end in Joy ; 


Happy Joys that have no end; Happy end that 
ends in Eternity. 


Toſerve God, and keep his Commandments, is - 


theonly Wiſdom; and will at laſt, when the ac- 
count of the World ſhall be caſt up, be found to-be 
the beft Preferment and higheſt Happineſs: And ſo 


-—_ Remember your Mortality, and Eternal 
al, 


| 


[ 
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Sententie Stellares 
Coat 
MAXIMS of PRUDENCE 

\ "Tobe obſerved by 


Artiſans of State.: 


1. THAT Government is beſt rempered, 
p71 .- where a few Drams of Fear are. blen- 
ded with the Peoples Love. 

2. Ir's rhe Intereſt of Princes ro make Acts of 
Grace, peculiarly their own ; becauſe they which 
have the Art to pleaſe the People, have common- 
ly.the power to raiſe them, | 

3- Multirude of Officers are dangerous th a 


'Prince, and ſerve for nothing bur to rifle his Purſe ; 


and the fuller they fill their Coffers,the more facile 
is their Juſtification when queſtioned : When Ver- 
res was Pretor of Sicily, he had with wonderful 
Corruption pillaged rhat Province ; and ar the 
ſame rime the Pretor of Sardinia, being ſentenced 


For depeculating -and robbing that Province, Ti- 


marchides Verres Correſpondent at Rome, writ 2 
Letter to him, giving him warning of it : Bur Ver- 
res in 'a Jolly Humour, anſwered him, That the 
Pretor of Sardinia was a Fool, and had extorted no 
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more from the Sardinians than would ſerve his own 
turn ; but himſelf had gathered up ſuch Rich Booties 
amongſt the Sicilians, that the very Querplus thereof 
would dazle the Eyes of the Senat#;, aud blind chem ſo, 
that they ſhould not ſee his Faults : Hence we may 
conclude, that Juſt Men muft be Guilty, becauſe 
they were Fools, and others ſhall be Innocent; be- 
caule they were Knaves. 

4. Religion is the only Orb which doth influ- 
ence Mens Minds ; and except the Prince be pow- 
erful over their Religion, ( which is the Bond of 
their Aﬀection ) he will have but a weak Domini- 
on over their Perſons, | 

$5. A Prince that runs on any Deſign, contrary 
to the general Humour and Spirit of the Pcople, 
may indeed make his Miniſters great Subjects, bur 
they can never make him a great Prince : Whereas 
a Prince thar doth act with the Hearts and Inte- 
reſt of his People, can never fail of making what 

. Figure he pleaſes in the World, nor of being ſafe 
and eafie at home. | 

6. That Prince which raiſes an Army to effect 
any thing againſt the Bent and Inclination of his 
Subjedts, is like bim that raiſed an Army ro keep 
as the Plague, when the Army ir-ſelf -was infe- 


7. Sects in their firſt riſe are to be nipped 3 bur 
being over-grown, it's Wiſdom not ro oppoſe them 
with roo itrong Hand, leſt in ſupprefling one, 
there ariſe many: A ſoft Current is{oon ſtepped, 


bur a ſtrong Stream reſiſted, breaks into many, or . 


overwhelms all, | | % 

© 8, He who putteth off his Har to the People, 
gives his Head to the Prince ; for the immoderare 
Favour of the Multirude, as it can do'a Man: no 
=_ ſo it will undo ſo many as ſhall rruſt to it: 
t was ſaid of the Earl of Eſſex, that he was ſr * 
bs) 
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fo popular, that he was too dangerous for the 
times, and the times for him. F 

9. If any Perſon begins to be aſpiring, it's Pru- 
dence in the Prince to deal with him as the Birds 
did, who bear the Cuckuw, for fear he ſhould be= 
come a Hawk. 

10, Ir may ſometime be the Intereſt of a Prince, 
not only to remove Grievances by doing what is 
deſired, but even Jealoufies by doing ſomething 
which is not expected ; for when a Prince does 
more than his People look for, he gives them rea- 
ſon to believe that he is not ſorry for doing that 
they defired, | 

11, Tranſcendent Services and too great Bene- 
firs from Subjects rs Kings, are of dangerous Con- 
ſequence, when they make the Mind more capa» 
ble of Merit than Duty. 

12. A Parliament is the trueſt Glaſs, wherein a 
Prince may diſcern his Peoples Love and his own 


| Happineſs. 


13. Too great Severity in the Laws, ſeldom 
does good ; for many times the common Guilr 
makes the Penalties impracticable. 

14. If Aﬀection lead you ro Court, take care 
that Intereſt keep you there ; for when it's once 
paſt Noon with a Favourite, it's preſently Nighr 
with him ; the good Fortune of the Court hath few 
{ure-Friends, bur the ill Fortune of it none. 

15. Kingscannor meet wirhour great Stare, and 
they ſeldom part without much Envy, who never 
are farther aſunder rhan when they meer. | 

16. All States ftand more by Fame than Force ; 
iz's molt ſafe neither ro diſcover weakneſs nor ha- 
zard Loſs by atrempr. 

17. Whac is the great humour and bent of a Na- 
tion, Ought ever ro be mich conlidered by a State, 


which can hardly. miſcarry in .ac purſuit of it, 
/ 13, Two 


*, 
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13, Two things break Treaties ; ; Jealonſies 
when Princes are ſucceſsful, and Fear when: they 
are unfortunate, 

19.. Rigor'in matter of Religion, ſeldom makes 
111 Chriſtians berter, bur many rimes makes them 
ſubtle, and reſerved, Hypocrires. | 

'20, Mony. is the' Sinews of War, and the Ob- 
ject of Mens 'AﬀeCtions'; that Prince who is rich 
in Treaſure, becomes puifſant in 'the one, and ab- 
ſolute Maſter of the other. & " 

21. There are fome Evils in a State that cannor 
be conveniently remedied ; the Maladies of States 
are incurable when they are inveterate ; and a Ca- 
cochimical and. ill-affteted”Body is berrec 'kr alone 
in Repoſe, rlian to have the Hamours ſtirred by 
Phyſick that cannot carry them off. - es 

22. A Princes Fortune, and a Fayourites Faith 

end together, : 
' 23. Polity ar Home, and Intelligence abroad; 
are the Two Poles upon which every well-govern- 
ed Stare turns. ns Ee Boe SED 
' 24. A Prince ought more ro'fear thoſe which he 
hath advanced, than thoſe he hath oppreffed*; *fot 
the one hath the means ro do milchief; bur the other 
hath not rhe Power. | 

25. A wiſe Prince doth ftrike his Enemies more 
ſmarrty with rhe Head than with the Hand, and-is 

.as much ro be feared: for his Prudence as for his 
Valour. PvE Habeas | 
* 26. In'civil Tumults an adviſed Patience and an 
Opportunity well raken, are the only Weapons of 
Advantage. 

27. Its Wiſdom ina Prince ro ſhew himſelf Ab- 
ſolute in his Authority firſt, and then indulJgent in 
his Nature. WP | 

' When Antigonus was asked, Why in his old Age 
his Goyernmeat was fo. mild and eafie; Formerly 
( laid 
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{ aid he } I ſought for Power, but now for Glory and 
good Will. Oy 

28. Taxesand Impoſitions oughrto bein a State; 
_ asSails in a Ship, nor to charge and overfade ir, 
bur ro conduct and afſureir. 

When Antigonus exacted 'Mony ſeverely, one 
rold bim, Alexander did nor do fo: It may be fo 
C aid he ) Alexander reaped Afia, and-I do but Glean 
after him. | 

29. When a Prince ſeeks the love of his Sabjects, 
he ſhall find 'in them enough of Fear: Bur when he 
feeks their Fear, he loſes their Love. 

30. It's nor ſafe for a Prince ro nominare his'Suc- 
ceffor, thar is, to diſrobe. himſelf before he is ready 
ro Sleep ; and when he hath named him, his Teſta- 
ment is made ; neither can he liveafrer that in any 
Security : The Succeſſor rakes off the: Peoples Eyes 
from the prefent Sovereign : The Son of Dzony/ins 
the Elder, asked his Father, hom he would make 
his Succeſſor in the Government ? Dionyfins asked his 
Son when he: knew him guilty of ſuch a Crimei;z 
and if he would have him make his Grave before 
he was dead ? | b 40 

31. Whena Prince hath by his Arms Conquered 
a Country, it's Prudence in him to carry himſelf 
graciouſly rowards the Conquered, \and togive the 
Noble men great Titles of Honour, bur little 
Power, to adminiſter Juſtice to the Peoplein gene- 

ral, and to have a ſpecial care of laying too great 
Taxes for fear of a Revolt: Theſe Poliricks were 
unhappily obſerved by Charles VIII. after he had 
Naples, which was a caule of its Revolt: After 
Philip had Conquered Greece, ſome adviſed him to 
place Garriſons in che Cities: No, ſaid he, I had 
rather be called Merciful a great while, than Lord a 
little while, 
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32. Forcedoth rather fortifie than charige the Re- 


nothing ought to be done violently in Reformation, 
rhe ſtrings muſt be wound up gently ; the Mufick 
ſounds a great deal ſweeter when they are looſe, 
than when they are ſtrain'd up too hard. 
33. Thar Prince who will keep his Crown on 
53 Head, muſt be ſure to keep his Sword by his 
ide. 
34. 'Denials from Princes muſt be ſofrened with 
ractous uſage, ſo that, though they cure not the 
re, yet they may abare the ſenſe of ir ; bur beſt 
itiSthat all Favours come directly from themſelves, 
Denials. and things of . bitterneſs from their Mini- 
ſters *- Therefore if a Prince Reſolve not to anſwer 
a Requeit, the laſt offenſive way is, not to uſe di- 
rect Denial, bur by Delays prolong the rime ; and 
ſo inſtead ofeffect, miniſter matter of Hope : Henry 
the IV. of France was fo Courreous, that when he 
would nor anſwer a Petitioner, he always ſo obliged 
C him with fome good Word, that he went away 
ſatisfied, 


giving, the poorer he is of Friends. : 
36. Equal Authoriry with the ſame power, is 
ever fatal to all great Actions; and therefore one 
Wiſe General, having but a Thouſand Men, is 
more to be feared, than T wenty of equal Authority ; 
| for. they -are commonly of divers Humours, and 
F/ - Judging diverlly, do rarely what is to be done, 

| and loſe time before Reſolutions can be taken. - 
37. Reward and Puniſhment juſtly laid, do bal- 
lance Government ; bur it much concerns a Prince, 
"the Hand to be equal thac holds the Scale ; there- 
fore if any Subject doth deſerve never ſo highly of 
his Prince, if he becomes afterwards a Malefactor, 
he mult be made an Example of Juitice, wirhour 7 

| gar 


folurion of Man in matters of Religion : "Therefore 


35. The more a Prince weakeneth himſelf by— 
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gard of his former Merit. Mamlzus Capitolinus, 
rhough by Valour he had delivered the Capitol of 
Rome from the French, who beleagured ir, yer 
afterwards growing Seditious, was thrown down 
from rhe Capitol, which by his great Renown he 
had formerly delivered. | 

38. Thar Prince which ſcrews up the Pins of" 
Power too high, will break the Strings of the 
Commonwealth. Wiſe Princes make ule of their 
Prerogative, as God Almighty doth of his Omni- 
potency, upon extraordinary Occaſions. 

39. The. Prince is the Pilor of the Common- 
wealth, the Laws are the Compals. | 

40. Reverſionary Grants of Places of Profit and 
Honour by . Princes, are the bane and ruin of In- 
duſtry ; bur Acts of Grace and Bounty, are. the 
Golden Spurs to V irtuous and Generous Spirits. 

- 41. In holy things, he thar ſtrikes upon the An- 
vil of his own Brain, is indanger to have the Sparks 
fly in his own Face. | | 

.42. A Kingdom: is like a Ship at Sea, whoſe 
Ballaſt ſhould be the Princes Coffers, which if they - 
be lighr and empty, ſhe doth nought bur'tumble 
upand down, nor can be made ro run adirect and 
ſteady courſe ; therefore its the intereſt of Princes 
ro have a good Treaſure againſt all Extremities ; 
for-2mpry Cofters give an ill ſound. 

43- Thar Prince,who, upon every Commotion of 
rhe Subject, ruſheth preſently into open War, is like 
him,who ſers bis own Houſe onFire to roatt his Eggs. 

. 44+ Thar Srate which goeth our of the Litlts of 
Mediocriry, paſſethallo the limits of ſafery : While 
Sparta kepr her ſelf within thoſe Boundaties that 
Lycurgus preſented unto her, the was both ſafe and 
fourthing ; but atcempring ro enlarge her Terri- 
tories by new Acquelts of other Cries in Greece . 
and A/fia,. the every Day declined, _— 

| & 45. Rather 
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. Fruirful Showers. | 
51. Teo prear a City in-a.-Nartion, :is like a bad 

Spleen in a Body nathral; which ſwells {o big, as 

makes all other parts.of: the Budy. leary; therefore 


== 
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So 


_ 45. Rather than the leaſt diſhonour ſhould fall 
upon the Stare, ir's Prudence ſometimes to preſerve 


the Honour of the Publick, to caft rtheMale Admi- 


- nitration upon ſome Favourite or Counſellor, and 
, offer hima tacrifice to Juſtice. 


46. Charles the ' Fitth, laid the lofs and: diſho- 
neur he recived in the Invafion of France,: by way 


- of Provence, 10 Anthony. de Leva; the Spaniards to 
. cover the Diſhonour- they received in their Atrempr. 


2gainlt England in Eighty Eight,. caſt ir upon the 
.Duke of Parma; in his nor joining -with them. in 


. cqnvenient time ; ſadid Charles the Sixth of France, 
. upon the Duke of Berry, in.his:Defign of invading 


Prglaud, as many Wiſe Princes and States bad. for- 
merly done. 


47. Reputation "Abroad, -and Reverence art 
- Home, are the Pillars: of Safery and Sovereignty. 


48. Frames. of Policy as. well as-works of Na- 
rure, are beſt preſerved from the ſame grounds they 
were tir{t foanded on, 

49. The Minifters of Princes muſt be pares negoe 


716, tit ſor their Buſineſs, and. not ſupra; above it, 


or too able for it-;- for:anorher: Mans too much ſuf- 
ciency (as they: think ) is a diminution of their re- 
{pectiveneſs, and therefore dangerous. 

59. Taxcs, which the Sovereign levies from the 
Subject, are as Vapors. which: the Sun exbales 
irom_ the Earth, and doth return. them: again in 


fome ſober Perions have conceived, that: it's more 


Prudence to have Three Cities. of equal power, 


that in cafe one-ſhould Rebel, the other T wo might 


bailance or give Law to the Third; A great-Ciry 
;< re firreſt Engine to turn an. Old, Monarchy into & 
New. Canmmonwealit, . 


52, Thar 
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52, Thar Stare which doth nor ſubſift in Fideli- 


ty, can never continue long.in Porency. 

53. Wiſe Princes muſt ſometimes deal with mn- 
rinons Subjects, as the Sun did to rake away the 
Paſſengers Cloak, not as the ruffling Winds, to: 
blow hitn down, | 

54. There is nothing which doth” more'impoves 
riſh a Prince, than'Impreſts of Mony ar great U- 
ſance-; for thereby a Prince is bronghr 10 one' of” 
theſe Two Extremiries, either ro overchrow' his: 
Demeſnes and Financies, whereof the French Kings 
are Examples ; or elle to turn Bankrupr, and pay” 
none, as. King . Philip of Spain hath done .to the- 
Merchants of Genoa, Florence, Ausburp,. and almoſt 
ro all the Banks in Chriftendom. 

55. A Deſtructive Peace, and. ary unſuccefsful 
War, are both faral in the iſſue, 

56. Imereſt is rhe Compafs by which afl Srares 
muſt ſteer their” Courſe ;; rherefore a' wile State 
will always be found in its intereſt. 

57.A Prince is never'feared Abrbad,or honoured at 
Home,rhat hath nor levied an Army,or at teaſt made 
all rhe Preparations requiſite to carry on a War. 

58. The Sword is the laſt Reaſon of Kings ; and 
if it be nor the beſt, yer cerrainly the beſt able ro 
defend them. 4-5 

59. When any Miſchief grows in a State, and' 
becomes Formidable, it's many times more Pru- 
dence ro, temporiz= with it,than by force ro'artempr 
the Redreſs of ir; for they who go about ro quench ir 
kindle itthe more,and ſuddenlypluck down that Mit; 
chief upon their Heads, which was rhen' but feared 
from them, by courting or diſlembing the Miſchief ; - 


if it doth not remove the Evil, at leaft' it's put 0: : 


for'a longer time. | 
60. Charles the. Fifth ( even he 'who was Sir- 
named the Wiſe, ) of France, ardach time as he was 
5 E ads Regen 
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Regent in France, his Father at that time being a 
Priſoner in England, by evil Counſel of ſome; bes | 
ing. ignorant in Matters of State, at once, ſufpend- | 
ed) all. the Officers of France, of whom he ſup- | 
preſſed; the- greateſt part, appointing Fifry Com- | 
miſſioners for the hearing ſuch Accuſations as ſhould © 
*be laid againſt them for Extortion and Bribery by 
them committed ; whereupon all France was in 
"ſuch a Tumulr ( by reaſon of the great number of 
Fuch as were Male-contents, ) as thatſhortly after, 
for. Remedy thereof, he, by Decree in the high 
Court of Parliament in Paris, was forced to abro- 


-gare the former Law. . 
'H : 61, Ir's a noble Ambition, and abſolutely necef@9 -: 
Jil: "ſary for a Prince to belicve none of his Subjects 2 


bl. more Wiſe than himſelf, nor more fit ro govern; 2 
[ when he-hath nor this good Opinion of himſelf, 2: 
he ſuffers himſelf to. be governed by others, whom 
he believes more fit than himſelf, and by this means * 
| tails 1nro many Infelicities. This was the unhap- 
Ki pineis gf Philip rhe. Third of Spain, though a Prince 
ki of Eminent Parts, yet ſuffering himſelt ro be Go- | 
_ verned. by -the- Duke of  Lerma, he became of ſo #7 
l:ttle eſteem with the. People, and had no ways ro © 
! - free himſelf from thoſe Indignities which were caſt © 
4 upon him, but by becoming a Church-man and a |}: 
Cardina]), - ; ; «- 
62. A Wiſe Prince, when he is obliged ro make {!: 
1 War, ought rg. make it powerfully and ſhort, and {/ 
| ar firſt ro aſtoniſh his Enemies with formidable Pre. 
[i - parations, becauſe by this means it turns ro good 
Hiebabdes, and the Conqueſts made through fear 
-of Arms, ,reacheth. farther than thoſe made by the 
-Arms themſelves. :;. __, : 
{{: 63. Puniſhment and Reward are the Two Pil- 
4ars, whereon, all Kingdoms are bail ; the former 
ſerves for reitraining ot vile Spirits ; the fatter for 
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the encouragement of rhe Generous:z the one' ſerves 
inſtead of a Bridle, the other of a Spur,” 7 1” 

64. The love of rhe Subject, is rhe moſt'ſute 
Baſis:of the Prince's Greatneſs ; Princes are more 
ſecure, and better def-nded by the love uf the Peb- 
'ple, than by many Troops and Legions ;' every 
Wiſe Prince muſt ſuppole that Times of Trouble 
may come, and then will be neceffirarcd ro uſe'the 
Service -of Men diverſly qualified; therefore” his 
Care and Study muſt be in the mean rime, foto 
entertain them; that: when thoſe Storms arife, he 

# p- 
may reſt aſſured ro command them ; for whoſoever 
periwades himſelf by preſent benetits 'to gain the 
good will of Men, when Perils are art han:, ſhall be 
deceived, | 

65. Ir's not ſafe for a Prince rocommit his Secrers 
to his greate(t Favourite ; for if he that is concern- 
ed will give, the Prince is certainly betrayed; 

66. It concerns @ Prince ro-contain - his beft 
Friends within a moderate and convenient Great-- 
neſs, as to weaken and Jeprets his greateſt Enemies. 

67. No Wiſe State will ever begin a War, un- 
lefs it be upon Deſigns of Conqueſt, or neceſfiry of 
Defence ; for all other ways ferve only ro exhantt 
Forces and Treaſure ; and end in untoward Peaces, 
patched up our of weakneſs and wearinefſes of the 
Parries, 

68, Nothing doth ſo much conduct to the ſafety 
of a State, as tro place the ſupream Pawer in one; 
for Commands depending upon divers Votes, beger 
Deftruction and Ruin ; and as this courle preyents 
War, fo it belt conſerves Peace. F 

69. Foreign Snccours are moſt dangerous, and 
therefore ir ſhould be the. laſt reſort of every wiſe 


Stare; for they are ' ſeldom gotren our bur.by the 

undoing-that Stare” which'. received them -orelle, 

Fr wott commonly tt happens our, rhey-make them- 
l L 
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70, Thoſe People which by Arms do.endeavonr 
to deliver themſelves from Oppreflion, do many 
times change. the Tyrant, bur nor the Tyranny ; 
and after a Rebellion is ſuppreſſed, the King is 
more King, .and the Subjects more ſubject. 

71. I:'seafier to make Sujectsthan to keep them ; 
Men may ſubmit to the force of Arms, bur they 
never obey bur a Juſt Power, 

72. None are mare apt to attempt upon the 
Peoples Liberties, than ſuch who are Vitious and 
Debauched ; for they commonly think Principali- 
3y bur a ſecurity of great Crimes: yer none are leſs 
able to compals their Deſigns; for be that will 
vare ro arrempr that which no honeſt Man will, 
muſt be able to do ſuch things, which none but a 
Pcudenrt and Stout Man can perform, 

73- The chitf Wiſdom and Happineſsof a Prince, 
is to: know well ro enjoy the Sovereignty of his 
Power, with the Liberty of his Subjects ; Love, 
Fear and Reverence, are*the Three Ligaments 
which rye the Hearts of the Subjects to their So- 
vereign: Ler the Prince have tbe firſt in heighr, 
the ſecond in good meaſure, and of the laft ſo much 
aShbe can. 

74- That State which doth affect Grandeur, or 
the preſervation of its Intereft, mutt be bold and 
daring ; in the mean time there is no ſafety ; and 
thoſe Attempts which begin with Danger, for the 
moit. part are Crowned with Glory, and end is 
Honour.” . 

. 75, Thar State which will preſerve it {elf in 
Paiflance, muſt prevent Diviſions, ro which States 
are ſubject; and where People are Factious and 
- apt to Diviſions, it's prudence to ſofcen them with 
Pleaſures ; for where they are Subrile and Proud, 
they muſt be made Volupruous ; fo their Will and 

Malice witt hurt the lets : h's ſome Security that 
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a Faction is debanched ; for it's nor ſafe to ſuffer 
Sober Men tro come to undo the Commonwealth; * 
as in a Tempeſt, each Wave ſtriving ro be higheſt, 
rides upon the neck of that which baſtened ro the-: 
Shore before it, and is it ſelf ſuppreſſed by a fok- 
lowing : So it happens in a Civil Tempeſt of the 
Commonwealth ; each Parry ſtrives ro-tuppreſs the 
other, rill a Third, undifcerned, aſſaults and fups- - 
preſſes the Conqueror. h 
'-76, When a Nation isat War within ir (If, it's 
nor ſafe for any Stare or Prince ro attempt the In- 
vaſion of ir, for it will certainly re-unite them. #* 
77. When a Stare is jealous of the Obedience and 
Loyalty of the Metropolis, or chief Ciry in its Do- 
minions, the only means is to borrow great Sums 
of Mony of them, for by that means rhey will nor 
eaſily break our into any 'Action'or Rebellious Ar- -- 
remprs, for fear of loſing their Mony. Edward the 
Second of 'England, being deptived by his own - 
Subjects of his Royal Diadem, had never-beenre- - 
ſtored, if he had not been indebted to the Cirizeng - 
of London, who upon his coming np to London, 
purchaſed him the favour and friendfhip -of the 
greateſt part of the City, of which being Maſter, 
his Pow-r encreaſed, and thereby became fo ſtrong, 
that he ſubdaed moſt of his Enemies, and thereby - 
recovered his Kingdom. Enmenes underſtanding 
thar' divers Noblemetii ſoughr occations to kill him3 
to - prevent their malice againſt him, preteaded 
that he had need of great Sums of Mony, which he 
borrowed of them who hated him mot, ro the end - 
they might give over the ſeeking of his Death, 
whereby they ' were 'afſured to loſe all their Mony. + 
' 258. He whogroweth great on the ſudden, ſel- - 
dom governeth himſelf-in the Change: Extraordi- 
nary Favour to Men of weak or bad Deſerts, doth 


breed Inſolency in them, and Diſcontentments - | 
R 4 is. — | 
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in. others .;3- Two dangerous: Humonrs, in-a State. 
4-59. Great Perſons muſt not ar all. be rouched, 
hur if they be, they muſt be made ſure from taking 
Revenge ; and- there 1s nothing more dangerous, 
than to bring a great Courage to the place of Exe- 
caution, and then grant him his Pardon ; for,.he wi 
always remember the Afront, and forger the Par- 
don. | 
- 80. The queſtioning of great Perſons produces 
as much Terror (though it argues uor ſo much 
Rigor ) as the puniſhment. extremity of Law muſt 
be uſed rowards ſome few, to ſettle quietneſy in 
the whole, and it's as ir were a particular Blood=- 
letring for the general Healch, NO 
$1. Fools are ruled by their Humour, but Wiſe 
Men by their Intereſt, gs 
82. A Prince -of mean Force onght not ,in-any 
wife to adventure his.Eftate upon one Days Fight; 
for. if he be Vidtorious, he gaineth norhing bur 
Glory , bur if he loſeth, be is utterly undone. ' 
* 83. Ir's rh Intereſt of Princcs, that their Ser- 
vants Fortune ſhould be above Temprarion ; for 
many rimes new Officers to Princes, are like freſh 
Flies, bire deeper than thoſe which were chaled a- 
way before them. : FEI 
84. A Wiſe Prince ought to. ground ,upon that 
which is of himſelf, and nor upon thac which is of 
another ; for Government is ſer up in the World, ra- 
ther to truſt its own Power, than to ſtand upon 
others Courreſies. | 
$5. A good Magiſtrate muſt be like the Statue 
of Apollo, who-had a Launce in one Hand, and a 
Harp in the other : Thar is, Reſolution to aw on 
the one Gde, and Sweetnels to oblige on the other, 
86. A Prince hath more' reaſon to fear Mony 
that is {penr, than that which is haarded up; be- 
\ Caule it's ealier for. Snbjects ra oppole. a Prince by 
Popularity than by Arms. * 87. Out- 
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' $7, Ourward eſteem to a great Perſon, is as 


Skin to Fruir, which though a thin Cover, yer 
referves It. Te 

'-$88. Though one be raiſed by the Vulgar, yer its 
not fafe ro build upon them ; nothing is more uns 
fable than greatneſs, founded only upon anothers 
Pleaſure ; nor are the favours of any, more uncet- 
rain than thoſe of the Vulgar. a 

89. Love preſerves tae Empire, which Power 

Wo: 3 : 

'.90, The diſeftecm of Religious Ceremonies, ar- 
Pues the deeay of the Civil Government, Pious 
Princes have firſt kepr their People Religious, and 
thereby made them Virruous and United. 

91. Hereſfies and Errors in the Church, are ra- 
ther to be ſuppreſſed by Diſcipline, than increaſed 
by- Diſpurations ; for in many Caſes it's Impiety to 
Doubr, and Blaſphemy to Diſpure. * 

92. Schiſmaricks are like a Top, if you ſcourge 
them, you keep them up; bur if you neglect then, 
they will go down alone. | 

93. Revolutions of Government, and the ſuc- 
ceſive Inundations of ſeveral Factions, like the o- 
ver-flowing Nz1us, continually leave many Seeds 
and. Spawns of Monſters, which, may eaſily. be 
formed ro any Deſign. 

94. The Love and Hate of the Pcople are equal- 
ly dangerous. | 

95. Religion is the foundation of Society, when 
that is once ſhaken by Contempr, the whole Fa- 
brick cannot beftatle nor laſting. - 

' 96, Great Mem: are the firſt that find their own 


Grief, and the laſt thar find their own Faults. 


97: Emulation amongſt Favourites, is the Secus 
rity of Princes. SIS POE 
., 98. The Two main Principles which guide Hu-- 
mane Nature, are Conſcience and Law ; by he, 
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former we are obliged in reference to another 
' World ; by thelarter in-reference to this. | 
99. Two things break Treaties ; JeaJouftie, when 

Princes are ſucceſsful ; Fear, when they are unfor- 

runate. 

1co. Inconveniences which happen to Govern- 
ment, are ſudden and unlooked for ; therefore a 
Prince muſt be provided, In omnem Eventum. 

Tot. It's ſafer for a Stare by Death to extin- 
guiſh the Power ; or by Pardon to alter the Will of 
great Offenders, than to put them ro Exile or Ab- 
jaration. Therefore Henry the Fourth of France, 
being adviſed ro Baniſh Marſhal Byron, he faid, 
That a barning Fire-brand caſts more Flame and 
Smngk out of a Chimney than within it. 

102. In Treaties Faith will fail as long as Inte- 
reſt lives; and Intereſt will be found as long as 
Princes Reign. £5. 2 
'-'r03., In Doumtowerths with rhe Metropolis 
all +s Conquered, becauſe the Seat of Liberty and 
Empire being overthrown, the Union. is loſt, of 

Which the Government is formed. 
| 104. The Proroguing and Diſſolving of Parlia- 

mens, is like the Diftilling of hor Warers, the 
ofrner they are drawn of, rhe higher and ſtronger 
they are. - | | 

105. Bold. Outrages are to be feared art the firit 

Hear ; when they have taken time, they abare pf 
themſelves, and as the FaCtions grow ſtate, they 
utterly fail. gg 

r 06. The State of a Prince'is never eſtabliſhed 
with Cruelty, or confirmed by Craft.  / | 

109. It's more Prudence in a'Prince ro cur of 
wf pardor, than diftrek any Man; 'for the Dittrel- 
fed Man isever before Peoples Eyesto move'or ex- 
aſperate rhem ; the Dead and Pardoned are for- 
ſy 303, To 
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108, To lye ſtill in times of Danger, is Calm- 


| by neſs of Mind, not Magnanimuy ; when to think 


well, is only todream well. 

| 109. There is no dividing of a Faction by par- 
ticular Obligations, when it's general; for you no 
ſooner: take off one, bur they ſer up another ro 
guide them, 

110, It's no Prudence in a Prince to take of the 
Factious by Rewards, for it will animate others 
10 be ſo, when they find ſuch Encouragements for 
being troubleſome, . 

111. Many times the way for a Prince to pre- 
ſerve his Power, is not to keep it ; the People of 
England, like Wantons, not knowing whar to do 
with it, have 'contended with ſome Princes , as 
Hemnrythe Third, King Fobn, Edward the Second , 
for that Power which they have thrown into the 
Arms of others, as Queen Elizabeth. | 

112. Favourites are Courr-Diats, whereon all 
look when Majeſty ſhines on them, and none 
when it's Night with them. | 

113. Kings may Marry, but Kingdoms never 
Marry ; ſo that by Marriage there is no permanent 
Intereſt gained. | 

. II. A power is but comparative ; no King- ' 
dom can take a juft meaſure of irs Safery, by its 
own Riches or Strength at Home, . wirhour caft- 
ing. up at the ſame time what Invalions may be 
feared, and whar Defences and Aids may be had 
_ from Allies Abroad. £ 
. 115. Anarchy, or popular Tumults, have worſe 
Effects upon common Safety, than the rankeft Ty- 
ranny ;, for it's cafjer to pleaſe the Humour, and 
either appeaſe or reſift the Fury of one (ingle-Per- 
ſoo, than of a Mukcirude ; rake each of them m 


their Extreams, the Rage of a Tyrant, may be 
like that of Fire, which conſumes whar ir __—_— 
Mag uE 
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but by degrees, .and devours one Houſe after-anq- 
ther ; 'whereas the Rage; of People, ..is: like-rbat of 
the Sea, which once breaking - bounds, over-flows 
-2a Country with that, ſuddenneſs and violence, as 
leaves no hopes either of flying. or .reſiſting, vill, 
<a change of Tides and Winds, it returns:of 
It le 37, : 1 
116, A Prince in Wiſdom onght ro-make choice 
of ſuch Perſons ro be his Officers, as are Rich and 
Knowing, for being Rich, they will not abule the 
Prince thcmiclves, and being -Knowing, will not 
ſuffer otbers ro doir. | em | 

117. In Extremiry, the help-of Foreigners is nor 
fo be condemned, bur ir's a Remedy lealt ro be 
truſted, and laſt ro be rried. - 

118. In _—_ Tumalrs,- many times nothing 
is more (ate than Speed; and greater Advantages 
accrew by Expedition than Delays ; for while 


ſome are in fear, ſome in doubr, others Ignorant, 
_-8ll may be reduced to the limits of Obedience ;.and 


Fury, when the {irſt blaſt is ſpent, turns common- 
ly to Fear ; and thoſe Perſons which are the Heads 
of Rebellion, whom rhe People honour and ad- 
mire at firſt, are ar laſt plencifully re-paid with 
Scorn and Contempr. js 
19. In popular Tumults, ir's ſafer for a Prince 
with ſome yielding ro condeſcend to Peace, than 
by ſtanding upon high points of Honour, to hazard 
the iflue of a Bartle, wherein the Prince cannor 
win without weakning, nor loſe without danger 
of his undoing. Lews the Thirteenth of France,was 


a ſad inſtance hereof, 


-120. The Riches of the People, are the Princes 


. Safery, but their Poverty his Calamity ; for they 
being Rich, will not eaſily arrempr againſt the Go- 
- vernment, for: fear of lols; whereas being Poor 


and Beggarly, will upon every Diſcontent, be apr 
| ro 


a Sis 
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to break our into Action ; for ſuch will think, be- 
ing Poor, that they cannot be worſe, bur by bold 
Arrempts, they may be berrer. nk 
"121, In a popular Tumult and Rebellion, the 
beſt way is, firſt to cur off all their Proviſions, and 
then ſecondly , to ſow Sedition athongſt them, 
white' rhe 'Ptince may gain time, by pretended 
Trearies, to be even with them, drawing off the" 
moſt Eminent of the Faction, and confounding the 
reſt, | 
'1122, Minions and Favourites of Princes, aftet 
the Deceaſe of the Prince their Patron, uſually 
come into disfavour with rhe ſucceeding Prince: 
Oliver de Danne, Daniel and Deyat, Servants to 
Lews the XI. Two of them were hanged, Doyat 
loſt his Ears, and was whipd up and down the 
Streets: And we know the Fare-6f Empſen and 
Dudley, who were lo great Favourites to Henry the 
Seventh. 1 
123. In the Infancy of a Commonwealth,” Mer. 
chandiſe is of advantage ; bur growing prear, it's 
many rimes dangerous ; for it introduces Luxury, 
if not reſtrain'd by Sumptuary Laws, | 
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